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American Dramatic Soprano 


Open for Concert and Resta Be 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. en St. 
Petras Address t. Apt. 22, 
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GUSTAVE L. Director American Progress- 
ive Piano School Lectures on 
“Art Principles in Music,” 
and on Bach. 
110 Carnegie Hall 
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ENGELHARDT vousis 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
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MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y. - 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF per = Inc, 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. jadelphia, Pa 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSEGUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall. Chicago 
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TEACHER OF VOICE 
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Teacher otf 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voci Music 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 
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Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
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CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Detective Speech Corrected 
Season 1920-21, Lynchourg, Va. 


Carolyn WIL LARD runs 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care ot American Conservatory, Chicago, I11. 


= : MINOR Violinist and Teacher 
N 235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
A Tel, Colambus 9750 
HENRY A. SCHROEDER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Stadion: | 3a Wort se eeck Dercet. Brooklyn 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 
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STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 


SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
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Marshall, Flan oi O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, arion ecks, an 
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Under Management 
East: Edna Davis West: Lawrence Lambert 
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Prima Donna Contralto 
CONCERTS and OPERA 


For terms and dates apply 
care MUSICAL COURIER CO. 

















Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Bri 
Beth-El. Union ‘Theolosical Serine ee 
4a Fifth Ave, New York. 
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Aronson, Lindgren and others. 


1131 Madison Avenue, New York 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
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tricks, BelCanto taught as 
practised by G, B. LAMPERTI. 


33 WEST Gist ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
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430 West s7th St. Tel, 664: Columbus, New York 
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HAENSEL & JONES. Acclian Hall, New York 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction ISS 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 
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EUROPE—NEW YORK. 
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“Singer vocal “ “Internationally recog- 
nized as a Voice Builder, Volee Repairer and Coach.” 
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Address: 103 West 77th Street New York 
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624 Michigan A 


MARIE TIFFANY 


litan Opera Company 
Management: rane Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison Matar 
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6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicage 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 





LAZAR S$. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, Didur, 
Chaliapin, Sammarco, Sembach, 
Zerola, ete. 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
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S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 





ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Ill. 








Katharine HOFFMANN sss 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


MARGHERITA BOURG-ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NICHTINCALE 
Concerts and Recitals 
1131 Madison Avenue New York 
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ARTHUR M. BURTOR 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building Chlcago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, Tel, 9100 Schuyler 
Hotel Belleclaire, Broadway at 77th St., N. Y. 











FRANCES DE VILLA 


LL 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucile Fieitherts, Viole 
Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Nei , Celle 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 
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PIANIST AND TEACHER 


SOE. 88th St. New York City 
Telephone 4873 Yanderbilt 
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“Two Hoses,’ by 
4d 7 sy ‘Come Out in the Sweet fering 
yee Night. 
Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 

Phone, 8570 Bryant 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


oe 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piane Schoo!, 839 Carnegie Hall 
haldece, 522 Wet 6h Se }NEW YORE 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





OLGA 
KANNINA 


Phenomenal Russian Dramatic Soprano 


Teacher and Sole Manager: Giacomo Bourg 
1131 Madison Avenue New York 





HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert 
Limited somber of pupils accepted 


Address 
449 Eastern Bivd., Brooklyn,N.Y 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 





Apply to President, 200 West 56th St., for All Information 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Director ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 
Tel. 636 Cizele 
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The Artrio Angelus 


Reproducing Piano 


With an Original Library of Records 
Made by the Greatest Musicians’ 





THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Offices, 450 Fifth Avenue 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


i baw Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its te 
maker $3 

q Its continued | use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its a tone 
qualities and durability 8 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago «=: =: MAKERS 














THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 














Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. 
Symphony Chambers. Boston, Mass. 
——_ wanted in ge be = important musi- 
center to arrange and concerts. 
Reterences | required. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
306 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 


GRACE HOFHEIMER runst 


Address: 20 Lincoln Aven Wadsworth, 
Staten Island. Tel ct "tempkiaevile ia1 


STUDIO; Steiawey 


His Music 


Masterpieces 
and 2,000 others 


all 15c each 


gave the worldgreat music. 
Century puts it on your piano at 
the remarkably low price of 15c, 
When vos buy masic for your piano, 
ask for Century edition 
The paper—the printing —the design- 
ing are high-class beyond compare. 
The music is certified to be cOrrect as 
the master wrote it. You can’t 
buy more—why pay more than 





Sa 


J. WARREN 
STUDIOS: 





A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 

















241 West 72nd Street 
New York 
Phone 2848 Columbus 





STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 
6 Newbury St., Boston 
Thursdays: 409 Presser Bldg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 
CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Society of Friends of 
Music. 


the Century price, 15c! 
Century Catalogue is complete 
Among its 2,000 compositions 


you'll find “ “Evening Siar,” “Fall- 
rae oh Brillante,” 
*“Deux- 


eringzor; of Spring, pr ‘Star of 
Hope Storm,” “Voi ices 
of Spring,” “Song of the Brook,” 
“Spanish Dance,” and practi- 
cally all the other standard 
classics, . 
Century Edition Standard 


Century Edition is the recognized 
stendard edition of America—good, 
honest, and fair-priced. You can 
be sure that the dealer who car- 
ries it is also good, honest 
and fair-priced. Insist upon 


Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Witha Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,600 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue New York City |i. 




















Century. 
If your dovier won’t supp! 


[OVIDE MUSIN'S EDITION] | Wes. 3is2se2 
Belgian School of Violin compestinie teas ontnt 
a te AGE, every essential for 





for violin 

gy By and exercises wy Heart) Ma 
trtaaiated from the, Preach, Angering aad bowing 
where necessary, by Ovide i 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING Co, 
241 W., 40th St., New York City 























DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 
GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


which offers jusical . Six 
membere of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. The onl 
bie Shae eee Students may register at any time. Or ani ee Oe 


1118te 1121 Weodwerd Ave. Detreit, Mich. 


BRADBURY 


1854 NEW YORK -1920 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 Fitth Avenue 

















EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 

















A. SINIGALLIANO 


Studio: 658 RIVERSIDE pane N. ¥. CITY 
Apartment 4-D. Phone Audubon 8971 


§ ASCHENFELDER 
4 Teacher of ——_ supplementary 


New York 


JOHN McGHIE 


Conductor of the}Society of American Singers 
Personal Address: 241 West 108th St., New York 


§ MARGOLISarne| 


E 1426 Broadway, Suite 38. New York City 
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CARL ENGEL’S TRIPTYCH HAS 
ITS FIRST BOSTON PERFORMANCE 





Heinrich Gebhard and Harrison Keller Give Interesting Interpretation of New Work—Symphony Concert Reveals Rare 
Beauty of String Section—Maier and Pattison Again Delight—Tetrazzini Loudly Acclaimed by Large 
Audience at Recital 


Boston, Mass., December 5, 1920—Last Thursday eve- 
ning, December 2, in Jordan Hall, Heinrich Gebhard, the 
scholarly composer-pianist, and Harrison Keller, the able 
violinist, played Bach’s sonata in A major and Brahms’ 
sonata in D minor, and, for the first time in public, the 
new triptych for piano and violin by Carl Engel. The 
performance of Mr. Engel’s work attracted a good-sized 
audience composed largely of connoisseurs; and it is safe 
to state that if the triptych was not always pleasurable, 
it was never dull. Mr. Engel is a modernist who ap- 
parently shuns the sonata form, although 
its outlines are readily recognized in the 
triptych. The work is original and skil- 
ful in its harmonic scheme, inventive and 
courageous in modulation. The composi- 
tion is marked “In Memoriam” and is 
appropriately mournful and introspective 
throughout. Although the music is oc- 
casionally tuneful and impassioned, the 
form of expression is so involved and 
so subtle that it fails to hold the attention 
—at least at a first hearing. The com- 
poser, however, was fortunate in his 
interpreter, for Messrs. Gebhard and 
Harrison played the work not only skil- 
fully but manifestly with an emotional 
response to the elegiac mood. 

Written three years ago, the triptych 
was subsequently revised and finally pub- 
lished last spring by the Boston Music 
Company. 

“Heretofore,” said a review printed at 
that time in the Transcript, “Mr. Engel 
has been known in his ‘home city’ solely 
through his songs and short pieces for 
the piano, although these have hardly re- 
ceived the attention they deserve. In 
them he has revealed himself as a sensi- 
tive and scrupulous composer; in fact, = 
his sedulous avoidance of everything = 
facile and obvious has not been without = 
a hint of precocity. But his ‘Triptych’ 
is freed from that reproach be reason of — 
its unquestionable sincerity, its unfailing 
intensity and lyric fervor. Born in Paris, = 
Mr. Engel naturally writes as a French- ~ 
man. There is, however, little suggestion 
of Debussy in his music; there is more of 
Ravel and still more of d’Indy and per- 
haps Loeffler. But for all that Mr. Engel’s 3 
voice is essentially his own. Daringly = 
dissonant as is his harmony, it avoids) — 
purely mechanical ugliness. Mr. Engel, = 
moreover, has not eschewed tonality. He ~— 
uses key-signatures and also bar-lines. = 

“It is not to be expected that so in- : 
dependent a musician would follow slav- 
ishly any prescribed musical form. The 
traditional sonata form nowhere appears, 
though there are suggestions of the 
rondo; but the music is in no way form- 
less or indefinite. In fact, the texture 
is always closely knit, the construction 
throughout is logical and convincing, and) = 
unity is sustained through the three divi- = 
sions of the piece. = 

“To his everlasting credit Mr. Engel = 
avoids the most common fault of the 
younger radicals of today—the Milhauds 
and Malipieros and other innovating 
Frenchmen and Italians—in that his mu- 
sical speech is never fragmentary, dis- 
jointed, choppy or short-breathed. Rather, 
it is almost continuously lyric, though 
this quality may be disputed by the super- 
ficial or the hopelessly academic. His 
idiom, however, is baffling at the first 
blush. There is an apparently ntedless torturing of melody 
and harmony; but a sympathetic examination of the music 
reveals the composer as one in whom the search for beauty 
and the shunning of the obvious and the commonplace are 
inextricably connected. 

“On the technical side this triptych is difficult but by 
no means unreasonable in its demands. Both the violin 
and piano are treated idiomatically and effectively. The 
texture of the music is almost wholly polyphonic so there 
is naturally a sparing use of accompaniment figures. One 
more point should be noted and that is Mr. Engel’s care- 
ful, almost meticulous editing. There is practically nothing 
left either to the ingenuity or the imagination of the per- 
formers. And not only are the marks of expression un- 
commonly plentiful, but many of them are so unusual 
as to attract attention, and there is apt to be much opening 
of dictionaries when the piece is studied. Besides ex- 
hausting most of the terms in common use the composer 
finds necessary to his purpose such indications as ‘amore- 
vole,’ ‘transcinando,’ ‘ravivando,’ ‘ombroso,’ ‘brutalmente, 
‘velato,’ and ‘chiaro.’” 

SympHony Reveats Rare Beauty oF STRINGS. 

If there was any doubt as to the quality of the reor- 
ganized string section of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
it was effectively dispelled at the seventh concert, Nov- 
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Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
showed his confidence in the young American artist by putting him in two major 
roles in his first week with the company. 
“Tosca” and sang the Duke in “Rigoletto” five days later. 

thé public and the critics, was instantaneous and unquestioned. 


ember 26 and 27, in Symphony Hall. An exacting test 
was provided by Mendelssohn’s octet in E flat major, opus 
20, played by the whole string choir. The warm, sensuous 
quality of this section of the orchestra recalled the glories 
of other days; and it is easy to believe, especially in view 
of the apparent decline of Mr. Stokowski’s band, that 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra is again unexelled. Men- 
delssohn’s music, written at sixteen (unspoiled, as yet, by 
the attention of Lords and Ladies), shows the same fine 
workmanship and poetic fancy, notably in the scherzo, that 
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we find in his music to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
The success of Respighi’s symphonic poem, “Fountains 
of Rome,” while played here for the first time a fortnight 
ago, led to its second performance at these concerts. The 
melodic fancy and harmonic skill of this Italian composer 
have been combined to produce music of singular beauty, 
and a second hearing served but to confirm the agreeable 
impression made two weeks ago. Needless to add, the 
success that marked its first performance was duplicated 
on this occasion. The concluding number of the program 
was Stravinsky's orchestral suite from the ballet 
“Petroushka,” played for the first time in Boston. This 
music loses in effect when transferred from the theater 
to the concert hall—much more so, in facet, than same 
composer’s “L’Oiseau Feu”—for the action of the plot 
cannot be divorced from the music without inpairing its 
dramatic effect. Nevertheless, for those who were famil- 
iar with the ballet (memorably produced a few years ago 
by the Ballet Russe) there was keen enjoyment of this 
extraordinary piece—its subtle utilization of fragments 
from Russian folk tunes, its vivid characterizing power, 
and its brilliantly original instrumentation. 
Mater AND Pattison Give Hicuty Enjoyaste Concert 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the admirable pianists, 
gave a two-piano recital Saturday afternoon, November 





Gatti-Casazza 


He made his debut as Cavaradossi in 
His success, both with 


27, in Jordan Hall. Their well-varied program was as 
follows: Brahms—variations on a theme by Haydn; Saint- 
Saéns—scherzo, op. 87; Franck—prelude, fugue and varia- 


tions; Moussorgsky-Pattison—Coronation Scene from 
“Boris Godounoff;” Debussy—“The Afternoon of a 
Faun ;” Casella—‘Pupazzetti;” Hahn—two little pieces— 
“pour bercer un convalescent;” Hutcheson—“Rekoczy 


March.” To begin with, Messrs. Maier and Pattison merit 
praise for their diligent research in the literature of music 
for two pianos. As regards their performance, it was 
characterized, as usual, by their individual and collective 
technical excellence and musical intelligence. To borrow 
a familiar phrase from the stump speaker’s lexicon, these 
pianists are united in hand, mind and heart. The net 
result in music is a perfection of ensemble and a con- 
tagious enthusiasm perhaps unrivalled except by the 
Flonzaleys. 


Juan Manen Wins Success in Recrrar 


Juan Manen, the Spanish violinist, gave his first recital 
in Boston Thursday afternoon, December 2, in Jordan 
Hall. He was very ably accompanied by 
» Francis Moore. The program was as 
= follows: Concerto in D major, No. 4, 
= Mozart; adagio and allegro in C major 
= (violin alone), Bach; sonata, G majer, 
Porpora-Manen; Rondeau et Badinerie, 
3ach-Manen; song, Manen; “Bee,” Schu 
bert; “Caprice Vasco,” Sarasate-Manen 
Mr. Manen had not played many meas 
> ures of his opening number when it was 
: clear to his audience that here was a vio- 
linist of exceptional attainments. Pos 
sessed of a brilliant technich which, hap 
pily, he uses unobtrusively, and a warm, 
glowing tone, Mr. Manen was equal to 
the exacting requirements of his program 
A musician to his finger tips, his intona 
tion is always accurate, his phrasing de 
lightfully musical. Although he did not 
sentimentalize over his music, there was 
abundant evidence that he had emotional 
understanding of whatever he played 
Add a becoming modesty, and his local 
success is readily understood. Mr. Manen 
will always be a welcome visitor to this 
city—at least for those who love music 
from musicians and from artists unman- 
nered. 





TeTRAzzIN1 Attracts Capacity Howse. 


Luisa Tetrazzini, the popular coloratura 
soprano, made her only appearance of the 
season Sunday afternoon, November 21, 
in Symphony Hall. She was assisted by 
Francesco Longo, pianist, who also acted 
as her accompanist; Max Gegna, cellist, 
and J. Henri Bove, flutist. The program 
comprised the valse from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Nutcracker Suite;” “Caro Nome” ‘aria 
from ‘Rigoletto;” symphonic variations, 
Boellman ; “Couplets du Mysoli,” from “La 
Perle du Bresil;” Serenade,” Sevignac; 
“Valse,” Chopin; “Rhapsodie,” Popper ; 
grand aria, including the Mad Scene from 
“Lucia,” Donizetti. Mme. Tetrazzini was 
in fine fettle, her voice, skill and manner 
exceeding the fond expectations of the 
huge crowd which came to hear her. In 
fact, this singer’s voice and art are of 
= such fine quality that she could easily dis- 
; pense with coquetting to her listeners. 
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i: German Opera Announced for 
= Manhattan 

Oscar Hammerstein announces 


= Mrs. 
= that she will give a season of four weeks 
of opera in German at the Manhattan 
Opera House, beginning with a Christmas 
Day afternoon performance of “Haensel 
und Gretel.” For the week of December 
27, the first performance in German in 
this country of Lehar’s “Graf von Lux- 
emburg” is announced, and the production 
of some newer operettes not yet seen 
here is contemplated. Among the revivals it is proposed 
to include “The Beggar Student,” “Mme. Angot,” “Girofle- 
Girofla,” “Fantinitza,” etc. 

Mrs. Hammerstein also announces that, beginning March 
7, immediately after the close of the Chicago Opera at the 
Manhattan, she intends to give a three weeks’ season of 
Wagner works in German, including the “Ring.” 





Western Managers in Town 

Among managerial visitors from the Middle and Far 
West who have been in New York during the past week 
there were noticed Oliver O. Young, vice-president of the 
Elwyn Bureau, of Portland, Ore.; both Messrs. Horner and 
Witte, of the well known Kansas City firm, and Carl D 
Kinsey, who guides the destinies of the Chicago Musical 
College. 

Singing Teachers’ Association to Meet 

The New York Singing Teachers’ Association at its next 
meeting on Tuesday evening, December 14, in Studio 810, 
Carnegie Hall, will be addressed by Anne. Wolters, twice 
chosen by the New York State Teachers to speak at their 
convention. Her subject will be “English in Song.” In- 
terested listeners will be welcome. 
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EUROPE’S MUSICAL OFFERINGS 


NIKISCH TACKLES 
A MAHLER WORK 
AND THEN QUITS 


Distinguished Conductor Performs for the First Time in 
Berlin Mahler's Seventh Symphony—Critics Disagree 
in Their Reviews—Public Comments Likely to 
Force Nikisch to Abandon Mahler for a While 
A “Mahlerfeier” Arranged—Many Art- 
ists Heard in Recital and Concert— 

Musica! Notes of Interest 


ERLIN, November 13, 1920 Variety is the spice ot 
a music season, and one is not very particular 
. whence it comes This week it was furnished by 


the Union of Electrical Workers in the form of a 
general strike which darkened streets and concert halls and 
stopped all traffic except by horse and automobile. So w 
had the rare listening to concerts by 
Singakademie, 


pleasure of candle 


light, and Ersatz candles at that At the 
where most of the chamber music is played, the Busch and 
Klingler quartets had no difficulty in diffusing an eight 





MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
recent performance at a 
enthusiasm. 


The pianist, whose Nikisch concert 


aroused much 


with Beethoven string quartets, 
( Kresz-Koennecke-Griin feld 

But nobody thought 
“Farewell” symphony 


eenth century atmosphere 
and another combination 
Fischer) with a Mozart piano quartet 
of the pretty idea to play the Haydn 
and blowing the candles out! 
Ligut-Motir 

meantime, had considerable trouble getting 
on with “emergency lighting” of various kinds, and a 
wheezy “colyumist” in a popular paper suggested the fol 
lowing repertory for the week (the titles, it should be re 
marked, are all of plays recently given in Berlin): Sun- 
day-—"“Die Macht der Finsternis :’ ’ Monday “Die Frau im 
Dunkeln” (operetta); Tuesday “Nachtbeleuchtung ;” 
Wednesday—“Das grosse Licht;” Thursday ‘Die Frau 
ohne Schatten ;’ wie | -“Gass;" Saturday—“Elektra,” 
and Sunday—“Strom” (“Current”), at increased prices. 
It will be seen that, as se, Richard Strauss profits from 
the situation, claiming two out of the eight nights for him 
self, 

But, joking aside, it was a hard week, 
entertainer but the alleged “entertainee.” Think of the joy 
of clambering to the top of Berlin's socalled “luxury omni 
bus” (alias “Palestine Express”) in the dark and wet, 
after fighting your way through a double phalanx of Prus 
sian elbows night after night in order to get home at all 
And all for the sake of the well known muse, Was it worth 
it? one asks. Let us see! 


THE 
The theaters, 


not only for the 


A Once Great PIAnisr. 

It was not worth it—surely—two nights ago. Eugen 
d’Albert played for the benefit of the proposed Salzburg 
Festspielhaus (but obviously not for the benefit of the 
audience, which completely filled the Philharmonic at double 
prices) a whole program of piano compositions. His ap- 
pearance is so rare that it amounts to a sort of sensation, 
and it draws all the people who are attracted by the sound 
of a great name, and many more who desire to pay tribute 
to the popular composer of “Dead Eyes.” I never heard 
that opera, but, if it is based on personal experience, | 
think it ought to be called “Dead Ears”—for nothing but 
at least partial deafness can excuse the man’s procedure 
upon the podium last night. 

He began with Brahms’ F minor sonata, which fortu- 
nately I did not hear, Then followed Grieg’s “Ballade in 
the Form of Variations on a Norwegian Theme,” an aca 
demic composition which he buried deeper than ever in the 


sands of time, and—incidentally—muddy execution. Of 
Chopin’s nocturne, op. 9, No. 3, I remember only the one 
reiterated note which leads back to the theme, and which 
he pounded and held on to for grim death in order to give 
an exhibition of long breath. 

But Listz he murdered relentlessly, bringing his implac- 
able left down (in the “Mephisto” waltz) with savage dis- 
regard of the point of impact, and splashing about with his 
right in a sea of shipwrecked tones. The Liszt sonata, with 
the exception of the slow movement, was a disgrace. 
Played in the “grand” style, by one who has apparently lost 
all command, it impressed only by the amount of sound that 
was wrung from the strings. Polite critics call this “forc- 
ing the tone;” common people say “banging.” 

A moment of relief was furnished by a charming “Tempo 
di Minuetto” of Zanella, but Debussy’s “Minstrels” and 
“Fire Works” must have made the composer turn in his 
grave and mutter “Boche!” Well, he’s wrong! D’Albert 
is a Kelt, like himself, but it is the difference between 
whiskey and champagne. If Debussy’s humor is sparkling, 
like Veuve Clicquot, d’Albert’s version reeks of Dewar’s 
Scotch 

It was the 
hopes, his last. Yet $0 
means, 


concert, and, one 


pianist-composer’s first 
justifies the 


they say—the end 


Moriz RosentuHar Stitt CHARMS. 


Another pianist who occasionally goes through high seas 
with decks awash is Rosenthal, but—one must “give the 
devil his due’—there is no comparison between the two at 
present. Rosenthal played the Chopin E minor concerto 
at last Monday's Nikisch concert, and played it like an 
artist. His unsurpassed technic and absolute certainty 
(there was not a false note from beginning to end) give 
him an ease that is easily mistaken for apathy. But it all 
sparkles and glows—and from the point of view of tone 
(Rosenthal plays, the Steinway again) it satisfies.. If his 
Chopin is cool and unsentimental, it is musical at any rate, 
especially if one thinks of music as “frozen architecture.” 
For construction—thematic relationships, finely reasoned 
phrasing—is Rosenthal’s strong point. As usual, he had 
his audience with him, and although it was the end of the 
program, plaudits resounded through the hall for a long, 
long time. 

This particular concert (the only big orchestral one this 
week) has given rise to considerable excitement in the 
ranks of certain opposing musical factions here. Nikisch— 
he it noted—performed, for the first time in Berlin, Mah- 
ler’s Seventh Symphony. He has done little or no Mahler 
before, and—in the words of “those in the know”’—has no 
relation (Verhdltnis) to him. He plays him now, eleven 
years after his death, says one critic, in response to a de- 
mand of the day: modernity. How, then can he play him 
with conviction? The Mahlerians of Berlin say he killed 
lim outright. After standing between Mahler and a yearn- 
ing public, so to speak, for years, he pulls forth a corpse to 
prove that there never was anything else. 

A Mauter-Nikiscu “INCIDENT.” 

But along comes the redoubtable Leopold Schmidt of the 
Berliner Tageblatt and says that Nikisch’s performance 
was wonderful, and that the public, when it applauded the 
symphony confused the composer with the conductor. For 
the Seventh, he says, is Mahler’s petition in bankruptcy. 
His themes are operetta music in diguise—and so forth and 
so on, The fat is in the fire for fair, for these Mahler 
people are a touchy crowd. 

Now there may be differences of opinion about Mahler’s 
inspirational power. There can be none about his mastery 
as a musician. People who knew him know that he was 
not so naive as to use the accents of musical comedy as 
unconscious “Ersatz” for serious musical thought. The 
libel, therefore, consists of making him out a simpleton 
and a musical mediocrity, when he was in reality a very 
complicated intellect and a profoundly human character con- 
stantly at war with himself. The Bohemian musician, fid- 
dling and singing, was his Jekyll; the satirical philosopher 
his Hyde 

In the seventh symphony this conflict is more apparent 
than anywhere else, and it is therefore one of the most 
dificult to understand. Whether Nikisch’s choice was 
Machiavellian, as some make it out to be, or a deed of 
charity, as Herr Schmidt seems to think, I cannot decide. 
Certain it is that his extremely refined and extremely re- 
served interpretation did not make the impression that 
Mengelberg’s passionate, religiously fanatical version made. 
There are mystical beauties, shadowy apparitions, in these 
five movements—and especially the two “Nachtmusiken” 
which flank the “shadowy” scherzo—that despite the gor- 
geous wind choirs of the Philharmonic orchestra did not 
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“get over” at all. Probably this is the last of Mahler— 
from Nikisch—for some time. 
Sicrip OnfEGIN aS A MAHLER EXPONENT. 

But not from others, for the controversy is bound to 
spur the champions to new activity. Already a “Mahler- 
feier” is announced under Oskar Fried, and the name ap- 
pears upon programs with ever greater frequency. It 
penetrated the fortified precincts of the Philharmonic again 
last night, when Sigrid Onégin made the five ““Wunderhorn 
Lieder” the central part of her song recital. A strong 
propagandist, surely, for she now fills the biggest halls to 
capacity wherever she goes. On this night, too, the red 
placard “Ausverkauft” stared many a would-be listener in 
the face. 

Mme, Onégin’s chief appeal continues to be the velvety 
opulence of her voice, but she is adding to this a somewhat 
lighter and freer expression and deportmeut, thus estab- 
lishing a more intimate contact with her ravished audience. 
It is the sort of thing that can easily go too far in the case 
of over-popular artists. She sang the Mahler songs with 
a charming variety of tone color and entered into their 
whimsical spirit with notable success, carning copious ap- 
plause and being forced to encore the “Sentry’ s Night- 
surely, in 


Song.” There is nothing more problematical, 

these songs than in the folk songs which formed the 
exclusive program material of another singer the day 
before. 


Fotk Soncs DeticGut Emmy Heim’s AUDIENCE, 


This, the third song recital of Emmy Heim, of Vienna, 
was so enjoyable as to make one regret that the other two 
had already taken place. Here is an artist whose power of 
expression beguiles critics into forgetting to mention the 
beauty of her vibrant, yet mellow and luscious voice, the 
color modulations of which, however, contribute much to 
the collective effect. Who but a profound student of folk 
songs would suspect that a whole tragedy could lie con- 
densed in the five short stanzas of ‘ ‘Rossignolet gentil,” the 
whole ecstasy of a people; religious joy in the “Altes Oster- 
lied,” the savage pride of a fighting race in the Slavic 
“Husarenliebe?” Piety and humor, pathos and sparkling 
gaiety, in German, French and Italian lights; always dif- 
ferent but always genuine and compelling. Mme. Heim is 
a mature artist in every sense of the word and her enunci- 
ation is as clear as her pronunc iation in all three languages 


is correct—a rare occurrence in these parts. A singer of 
distinction and charm. 
A New Firm. 
Nothing problematical, either, about the sonata evening 


in the Beethoven Saal, where the firm of -Friedberg and 
Flesch, successors to Schnabel and Flesch, started in busi- 
ness with a fine selection of recognized and carefully tested 
classics, Bach, Brahms, Beethoven. It is a combination 
of two rare and distinguished artists, masters of their 
craft, somewhat less “eingespielt” perhaps, than the earlier 
one, but this in consequence of virtues rather than faults, 
for each is a strong individuality not easily harnessed to 
another. But, in the eminent cleanness, nettété of their 
playing, and the purity of style there is a beautiful unanim- 
ity. César SAERCHINGER, 


‘VON KEUSSLER NOW 


LEADER OF HAMBURG’S 
MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 





As New Conductor of the Philharmonic He Occupies 

Prominent Position—New Chinese Opera 

Has Premiére 
AMBURG, November 10, 1920.—Gerhardt von 
Keussler has assumed office as conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society of Hamburg, and thus has 
become the leader of the city’s musical life. At 
the first concert he conducted Haydn’s well known D major 
symphony (the second London symphony) and Beethoven's 
third. Keussler is essentially a poetic personality (as dis- 
tinguished from the “architectural” and “coloristic” inter- 
preters of music), which means that music as a language 
of the passions and as an avowal of creed means more to 
him than as a play of form. 
More CHiNneseE OPERA. 

At the Hamburg Stadttheater a new opera by Clemens 
von Franckenstein, “The Emperor’s Wedding” has just had 
its premiére. Franckenstein was, until the outbreak of the 
revolution, director of the Munich Opera. As composer he 
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AROUSE LITTLE ENTHUSIASM 


is known by his songs and the opera “Rahab,” performed 
here in 1911. His new opera is in three acts and bears as 
sub-title the name of the Chinese poet Li-Tai-Pe. This 
Oriental classic has been well translated into the German, 
and his poems are known, among the cultured literary pub- 
lic, almost as well as those of Heine or Eichendorff. Gus- 
tav Mahler, in the “Lied von der Erde,” and many others 
have composed his verses, and Franckenstein’s opera is the 
second attempt to make a stage hero out of him. 
A “Wer” Poet. 

The first of these attempts, Bartels’ opera “Li-I-Lan,” | 
reviewed in these columns at the end of the last season. 
Although both works are concerned with real incidents of 
the poet’s life, neither of them impress one as very original 
in their motives, dramatic conflicts and solutions. In 
Franckenstein’s opera, Li-Tai-Pe’s outstanding character- 
istic appears to be his love of wine. His soul vacillates 
between intoxication and Katzenjammer. In a singing 
contest at the Chinese emperor’s court, he defeats two in- 
triguing rivals and wins the honorable command to welcome 
the emperor’s bride with his poetry. His rivals promtply 
conceive the plan to arouse the emperor’s jealousy; but the 
accusation, not to have fulfilled his mission with the proper 
reserve, falls to the ground through the devotion of a 
woman who loves him, and so the opera ends with the 
complete triumph of the honorable poet and drinker. 

The libretto is from the pen of the adroit Rudolph 
Lothar, and might have done very well for a musical 
comedy. The composer, however, has taken it devilishly 
serious, and has set all. his ambition, artistic sense and dili- 
gence upon the effort to hit off the exotic style. But many 
a composer before him has taken refuge in the exotic, car- 
ing more about dramatic contrast and live changes of 
expression than symmetry and unity of tempo. 

The latitude which he requires in conducting is great, 
but great also and convincing is the effect which he secures. 
His second program comprised Brahms’ “Tragic Overture”’ 
and Bruckner’s seventh. At both concerts he was enthusi- 
astically acclaimed. Rospert MULLER-HARTMANN. 


REVIVAL OF SCHREKER’S 
“SPIELWERK” FINDS 
MANY EMPTY SEATS 


Libretto Obscure and Music Decidedly Below Composer's 
Standard—Kreisler Greeted with Cheers—Munich 
Opera Has 7,000,000 Mark Deficit 


UNICH, November 8, 1920.—Musical life in 
M Munich is in its fullest sway; I do not think that, 
with the exception of Berlin, there is another city 
on the European continent that has such an 
abundance (in a number of cases is rather identical with 
superfluity) of concerts as the Bavarian capital. And this 
in spite of the fact that the prices for giving concert have 
reached an almost fantastic figure: a simple song recital 
in the least expensive hall involves an outlay of at least 
1,500 marks—not counting the gown of the débutante, 
which requires a sum that in happier times would have kept 
a family of four at least a year! But paper money is no 
object, now that it has so little value, and if the net result 
is a good or fairly good criticism, the concert giver is mostly 
content even if the box office receipts hardly cover the 
twentieth part of the outlay. 





A “good criticism” from the capital city is the coveted 


key to provincial recognition and possesses persuasive qual- 
ities with regard to prospective pupils. 

* On the other hand, we have, of course, a very large num- 
ber of artists of staunch repute, whose appearance warrants 
in almost every case a sold out house. There is, for in- 
stance, Paul Bender, the famous bass of our Opera, who 
never fails to put his large audiences into a state of rap- 
turous delight; there is Maria Ivogiin, who is doubtless one 
of the most perfect coloratura singers of today; Emmy 
Leisner, with the wonderful contralto voice; Grete Stiick- 
gold, with a beautiful high soprano and remarkable inter- 
pretative powers, and the vocally gifted Luise Willer, one 
of our best interpreters of modern song. Besides, Berlin 
has sent us Lola Artét de Padilla, a singer of rare vocal 
and artistic culture, and Josef Mann, a tenor who created 
a real sensation with his magnificent voice. 

Fritz KRrEISLER A SENSATION. 

An earlier sensation before the season had begun was 
the reappearance after six years of absence of Fritz 
Kreisler, who received an enthusiastic welcome not only on 
account of his artistic qualities but also as a worthy speci- 
men of humanity. It will be remembered that Kreisler 
devoted large sums from his income towards the relief of 
European artists suffering from the war. His only concert 
in Munich was also dedicated to charity. The large Odeon 
was crowded to the doors and Kreisler was greeted with 
cheers and almost never ceasing applause. He had grown 
a bit more gray, but his art has lost none of its youthful 
charm, his tone and expression none of their sensuousness 
and directness. 

Another great violinist—Joan Manén—visited us shortly 
after. Although a Spaniard, he possesses little of the 
Southern temperament of his race, his technic is of mar- 
vellous clearness and his high artistic culture matches his 
style of delivery. Manén by the way is also a very gifted 
composer and has written several symphonic poems and 
operas. His latest opera, “Sunrise,” will be given in Dres- 
den next season. 

Scureker’s “SpreLWERK” Revivep.” 


Our opera has brought out, as the first novelty of the 
season, “Das Spielwerk” (“Spielwerk” meaning music box, 
an ingenious device for the production of musical sound), 
a musical mystery play in one act (eighteen scenes) by 
Franz Schreker. This was Schreker’s second opera and in 
its original form had a prelude and two acts. Thus it was 
first performed in March, 1914, both in Vienna and Frank- 
furt, under the title “Das Spielwerk und die Prinzessin.” 
In Vienna it created a-real scandal; even in Frankfurt, 


where Schreker’s most ardent admirers live, it was politely 
declined. In the meantime Schreker has recast the opera 
into one act, and Bruno Walter undertook to make it a 
success. 

Notwithstanding the splendid performance under Wal- 
ters excellent direction, that success was of a very prob- 
lematic nature. At the end of the opera not a hand moved, 
until at last a few daring spirits in the gallery gave the 
signal for a fair amount of manual acquiescence. When 
the author appeared before the footlights, the applause 
assumed a certain heartiness, which the habitual opera-goer 
could not but interpret as a mark of respect for the author 
of “Der ferne Klang” and “Die Gezeichneten.” The third 
performance brought the proof of this theory: there were 
many empty rows and startling gaps in the audience. 

The content of this opera is of the most intricate sym- 
bolic nature, and not even a repeated perusal of the libretto 
(written by Schreker himself) gives a clear idea of what 
the author is driving at. It is a sort of fairy-tale with an 
ethical turn, but this turn is astoundingly obscure and 
strangely mingled with a large dose of psychopathia sex- 
ualis, This leaves a curious and not very pleasant taste 
behind. ge 

An attempt to relate the story of the opera within limited 
space would surely result in failure and since the “Spiel- 
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werk” will very likely disappear in a very short time, it 
will perhaps not be necessary to dwell upon its contents 
Yet the opera must be recorded in these annals as the work 
of a highly gifted artist who commands attention and re- 
spect even in his failures. He failed in this case more as 
librettist than as composer, although the music with its 
asthmaticall short themes and overladen dynamics is 
decidedly below the high standard which Schreker has set 
and achieved in his other operas. 
Novetties AND DeFIcits. 

Other new works to come out at our opera in the course 
of the season are “Die Vogel,” a lyric-phantastical play 
after Aristophanes’ “Birds,” by Walter Braunfels; “Li tai 
pe” (“The Emperor’s Poet”), a Chinese opera by Clemens 
von Franckenstein, the former Intendant of the (then) 
Royal Opera of Munich; “Die Krahen” (“The Crows”), by 
Walter Courvoisier; and “Die Rauensteiner Hochzeit” 
(“The Wedding of Rauenstein”), a drama with historical 
retrospections, by Hermann W. von Waltershausen, the 
new vice-director of the Academy of Music. 

All this shows a large and welcome tendency to promote 
the interests of younger talents, and is especially remark- 
able when one considers that the study of new works not 
only means a great amount of work for conductors and 
singers, but involves an enormous expenditure of money, 
since the cost of costumes and scenery has reached dizzy 
heights. The Opera House is sold out night after night 
and yet we have a deficit of 7,000,000 marks, which must 
be raised in the shape of taxes. But the state authorities 
are willing to accept the responsibility for this, in view of 
the evident demand for good art. 

HAuseccer AND Frepter Conpuct. 


The Konzertverein has begun its season of symphonic 
concerts under the leadership of Siegmund von Hausegger, 
its new conductor, who is also the director of the Academy 
of Music. Hausegger raised a storm of enthusiasm with 
an almost unsurpassable interpretation of Bruckner’s sev- 
enth symphony, which we have not heard in such perfection 
since the glorious days of Ferdinand Loewe, the recognized 
master-interpreter of Bruckner. The second concert was 
conducted by Max Fiedler, a genial “all around” conductor. 
His readings of Beethoven (“Egmont” Overture), Brahms 
(Fourth symphony) and Richard Strauss (“Heldenleben”) 
carry irresistible conviction, although laden with enough of 
the interpreter’s individual force. It is a pleasure in itself 


to see this white-haired, youngish-old man conduct with the 
fire and enthusiasm of spring-like youth. 

Speaking of conductors, I must not forget to mention 
another phenomenon who conducted the “Fliegende Hol 
lander,” “Carmen” and “Salome” in place of Otto Hess, 
who has just died. His name is Robert Heger and he is 
chief conductor of the Opera at Niirnberg. Heger actually 
possesses the advantages of youth, but he conducts with a 
superiority that proves him to be a fully ripened master, 
Technical mastery alone would not, of course, warrant 
crediting him with genius, if his musical gifts and interpre 
tative powers, supplemented by warmth of feeling and lofty 
temperament, were not of equally high order. There is a 
strong movement to draw Heger away from Niirnberg and 
to bring him entirely to Munich, but as yet Niirnberg will 
not cancel his contract. 


ACADEMIC REFORM. 


The Academy of Music during the summer has realized 
all its plans of reform, which I outlined in the Mustcat 
Courter of June 29. The new plan of instruction, which 
comprises, besides the usual curriculum, a complete school 
of opera, a special school of conducting, lecture courses on 
musical aesthetics and dramaturgy, as well as popular lec 
tures on various subjects, has proved to be an extraordinary 
attraction. The attendance has reached a figure never 
known heretofore at this conservatory. The most attractive 
feature is, of course, the School of Opera, built upon a 
modern plan under the directorship of H. W. von Walter 
shausen, a fine artist, as well as a man of practical ex 
perience. 

Munich on the whole has regained its former world re 
nowned aspect of calmness and culture, and, since the 
danger of Bolshevistic experiments (of which we have had 
our cruel share) is no longer imminent, artists from all 
parts of Germany and the neighboring states are seeking 
an abode here. This cannot always be granted, of course, 
for the scarcity of accommodation is as bad here as any 
where else. Arpert Noein 


UNUSUAL SUCCESS 
MARKS CLOSING OF 
MONTEVIDEO OPERA 


Impresario Mocchi Completes Successful Season of Eight 
Subscription Performances—Benjamino Gigli (the New 
Metropolitan Star) Wins Many Laurels—Other 
Stars—Conductor Weingartner Has His “Ups 
and Downs”—“Lohengrin” and “Salome” 

Attract Particular Attention 


ONTEVIDEO, October 14, 1020.—Impresario . 
Walter Mocchi has just completed a season cf 
eight subscription performances of opera, open 
ing on October 4 with “Lohengrin.” 

Needless to say this opera had a special interest for the 
music loving public of Montevideo, as it nresert* to them 
the already known and popular tenor Gigli in the title 
part, and further, people were anxious to hear a Wag- 
nerian opera conducted by such a we!l known master of 
the baton as Felix Weingartner, for until this year it has 
never been the fortune of the South American musical 
public to hear Wagner as he should be presented. The 
honors of the evening were shared by Gigli and Weingart- 
ner. Although Gigli is Italian and up to the present has 
had all his successes in Italian opera, he is the predestined 
Wagnerian hero. His song to the swan proved him to 
possess a wonderfully ductile voice. His acting all through 
the first act was very convincing and he proved himself to 
be an artist of the first order. In the third act he made 
full use of the lyrical moments of the role and showed 
that he was quite able to sing with sentiment. He scored 
the greatest success of the evening in the narration, and 
on its conclusion was greeted with the rousing applause of 
the audience. The Elsa of Lucille Weingartner was rather 
poor and weak from all points of view, but especially so 
vocally, Today her voice no longer can withstand the de- 
mands of a Wagner role; her acting was good. The King 
of Cirino was a very good performances and Frederick of 
Brabant was sung in an efficient manner by Rossi Moretti, 
whose baritone has a wide range and a very agreeable 
timbre. The Ortruda was in the hands of Elvira Cazza 
who, although not the possessor of a warm and ductile 
contralto voice, has a very powerful contralto; her acting 
all the way through was very convincing. The chorus 
seemed at times to be out of time and there was a certain 
unfamiliarity with the score. The stage movement was 
good and the masses seemed to be well led. The mise en 
scene was very scanty and poor. 

The orchestra, although small, did splendid work under 
the masterful baton of Weingartner. He managed to 
achieve results which very few present day conductors can 
obtain from so small an orchestra. The prelude was ren 
dered in a manner and style that captivated the audience - 
with a sort of mystic feeling which prevailed during the ° 
whole performance. Weingartner stood almost like a 
statue and hardly moved his arm at all and yet obtained 
results which were magic in their effect. His personality 
seemed to prevail upon the orchestra without giving any 





outward signs. Although the performance had some 
minor defects, the success was great and deserved 
The second performance (October 5) was “Thais.” Al- 


though it is not one of Massenet’s masterpieces it always 
has a relative interest as it gives both the soprano and 
baritone a good chance, and Montevideo had a pleasant 
surprise in listening to the artistic performance of the 
French soprano, Genevieve Vix, in the title role; her stage 
presence is very charming and her interpretation of the 
courtisan quite unforgettable—it is emotional as well as 
it is dramatic. The Athanael of Armand Crabbe was 
stronger dramatically than vocally; although he possesses 
a very ductile and mellow voice it is too lyrical and not 
Continued on page 14) 
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CHICAGOANS ENJOY THE WEEK’S 
NUMEROUS MUSICAL OFFERINGS 


Estelle Liebling, at Debut, Creates Splendid Impression and Arouses Much Enthusiasm with Fine Program—Flonzaley 
Quartet as Popular as Ever—High Price of Tickets Results in Many Empty Seats at Scandinavian 
Symphony Concert—Other Programs and Notes 


Chicago, Ill, December 4, 1920.—Estelle Liebling, soprano, 
made her debut in recital at Orchestra Hall under. the 
local management of Wessels & Voegeli Sunday after- 
noon, November 28. In choosing this city for her initial 
bow, the gifted songstress paid a homage to the musicians, 
concertgoers and critics, as, although a New Yorker, she 
first wanted the approval of this city. This she well 
deserved as she lived up to the high standard of the name 
she bears—a name famous wherever music is known. A 
large audience was on hand which showed unmistakably 
its enjoyment, applauding vociferously the singer, asking 
several repetitions during the course of the afternoon, 
and insisting upon additions at the close of each group 
An excellent musician, Miss Liebling sang her well-built 
program with great taste, style and refinement. A linguist, 
she enunciates equally well the English, Italian and French 
texts, thus adding to the pleasure of her listeners 
Beautifully gowned, she looked lovely to the eye and her 
interesting personality ingratiated her with all those present 
Her first group consisted of songs from the seventeenth 
century, including Francesco Cavalli's “Canzone,” Stradella’s 
“Ana di S. Giovanni Batesta,” Cafh's “Minuetto Allegro” 
and Fesch's “Tu fai la Superbetta,” the latter being sung 
as it has seldom been done here—the highest compliment 
that can be paid a newcomer, as in the last decade many 
of the world’s most famous recitalists have inscribed this 
selection oi: their programs. The next group, made up of 
French songs, disclosed to best advantage the extensive 
vocal equipment of this very gifted artist. “Le Rossignol 
des Lilas,” by Hahn, which opened the group, reflected 
the musical intelligence of the interpreter, who by her 
clever rendition, made a great deal of a rather common- 
place song. Debussy’s “Clair de Lune” was delightfully 
rendered, but it was in the following number, Ravel's “La 
Flute Enchantee” that the soprano reached the acme of 
artistry, and her rendition will linger long in the memory 
of this writer. The audience shared the same opinion 
evidently, as after insistent plaudits the number was 
repeated and sung even better on repetition. Saint-Saéns’ 
“Le Bonheur est Chose Legere” closed the group, after 
which an extra was added. The American group included 
“Sudden Light,” by Walter Golde, who composes nearly 
as well as he plays accompaniments; Deems Taylor's 
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“The Rivals,” and Max Liebling’s “Love Came in at the 
Door,” a gem in song literature, admirably presented by 
the daughter of the composer, and which was by acclama- 
tion redemanded. (This song should be included on many 
programs, as it is a winner.) Another song that made a 
deep impression was Harry Osgood’s “On Eribeg Isle,” 
and, as sung by Miss Liebling, proved one of the most 
interesting compositions heard during the afternoon. Roger 
Quilter’s “Song of the Blackbird” closed happily the group. 

A splendid exponent of the refined French school, Miss 
Liebling included two songs by Poldowski—“Dimanche 
d’Avril” and “Serenade”—D’Erlanger’s “Chanson Legere” 
and Fourdrain’s “Le Papillon,” after which, the audience 
recalled the aftist innumerable times until finally an extra 
number was again added. A huge basket of chrysan- 
themums and many other floral tributes were presented the 
recitalist over the footlights and added in making the 
debut a most auspicious event. Miss Liebling may well be 
pleased with her success, which presaged many returns 
and this in the very near future, as she has a message to 
give and knows how to deliver it. As stated previously, 
Walter Golde officiated at the piano, and his accompani- 
ments were on a par of excellence with the singing of the 
debutante. 

Tue Fionzatey Quartet At BLACKSTONE THEATRE. 

Now that we have heard one of the other great quartets 

of the world beside the London String Quartet, one can 
quite truthfully say that the Flonzaleys are still one of 
perhaps four great organizations of this character. It is 
quite impossible to compare the really great artists, but at 
least it is certain that for a very great many the Flonzaleys 
have a certain subtle charm outside of their fine conception 
of the music. They have come back with all their poise, 
and dignity of manner which helps us to really enjoy their 
work. The Mozart quartet in G major was a charming 
number and while some might have noted a slip or two, 
the spontaneity was most refreshing and it was a pleasure 
to know that they are gaining in this direction. One is 
always fearful that the desire to perfect the ensemble 
may lead to too stereotyped playing; but on last Sunday, 
there was that wonderful concentration which makes the 
interpretation seem like a private performance for a chosen 
few. 
The Borodine number, being two movements from the 
quartet No, 2, in D major, formed a beautiful spot of color 
and feeling. As an encore they played a lovely arrange- 
ment of “Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes.” 

Then came the serious Schumann quartet in A major, 
and it was beautifully done and Schumann in ensemble 
music requires so much to make him understandable to 
the audience. To say it was heard with the greatest of joy 
and understanding means that the Flonzaleys know what 
it is, and the audience was proof enough that it takes great 
understanding to make an audience enjoy and comprehend 
the beauty of the intricate music of Schumann, especially 
in that field of chamber music. 

The audiences are very refreshing, for they now seem 
loathe to leave and demanded an encore, a lovely “Cradle 
Song” by Sachen, a young student of Glazonouw. It was 
a fitting close to the program and we are happy to be able 
to have two more concerts for future enjoyment. The 
Flonzaleys have done much for America and America is 
glad to claim them as its own. 

More or Eveanor Everest Freer’s Sonnets Hearn. 

Ten more of Eleanor Everest Freer’s “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” which are chief features on the programs of 
the Four Afternoons of Music being given in Orchestra 
Hall Foyer on Monday afternoons, were sung by Mrs. 
Rudolph Oden on November 29. As these programs go 
on and one gets deeper into the Sonnets they continue to 
impress most favorably and disclose Mrs, Freer’s gift for 
composition. On this occasion the twenty-third to the 
thirty-third were offered to a fashionable audience, which 
showed its appreciation in no small measure. 

Wa ter Spry’s Puris to Give Corin ProcraM. 

An interesting program made up entirely of Chopin works 
will be presented by advanced pupils of Walter Spry _on 
December 16, at the Columbia School Recital Hall. The 
program will be given by Evelyn Martin, Margaret Farr, 
Ardis Dailey, Julia Re Qua and Margaret Baker. 

SCANDINAVIAN SYMPHONIC PROGRAM. 

Due probably to the exorbitant prices charged by the 
management of the Scandinavian Symphonic Concert a 
small audience was on hand, November 30, as five dollars 
plus a war tax of fifty cents is too great a price to pay 
to hear a symphonic program even when the orchestra is 
assisted by two such excellent soloists as Hanna Butler, 
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soprano, and Rudolph Reuter, pianist. The patrons and 
box holders included the elite of society in this community, 
all the boxes being occupied, while the main floor was 
practically deserted. Frederik Frederiksen, who needs no 
introduction, has long projected within Chicago an annual 
Scandinavian symphonic program. The one billed on this 
occasion was interesting as several new works had a first 
hearing here and the balance of the program was made 
up of compositions sufficient to hold the interest of the 
listeners. Mr. Frederiksen, who knows how to wield the 
baton, gave a good reading of the overture to “Ossian” by 
Niels W, Gade; suite, “Master Olaf,” by Tor Aulin, of 
which the “Festival at the Northgate,” had, on this oc- 
casion, its first hearing here; and several other numbers, 
which were not heard by this reviewer. He also gave 
adequate accompaniment to the singer and a less satis- 
factory one to the pianist. Mrs. Butler was heard in her 
first selection, “The Mad Scene” from Thomas’ “Hamlet.” 
Dressed in a latest Parisian model, her apparition on the 
stage caused considerable favorable comment, and in gra- 
cious mood, her lovely personality found an echo in the 
hearts of her hearers. She sang the florid music beautifully 
and was recalled several times, but wisely refused to grant 
(Continued on page 40) 


Stokowski to Lecture at Samaroff Recitals 


For the series of eight recitals which Olga Samaroff has 
prepared for her presentation of the thirty-two piano 
sonatas of Beethoven, an added interest has been aroused 
in the promise of three lectures by Leopold Stokowski, the 
distinguished conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
These lectures will go with the first, fourth and seventh 
recital, and will cover the three important periods in 
Beethoven’s life. The first of these recitals which have 
met witha great demand from the student as well as the 
music lover, has been scheduled for January 26. The other 
pwn! oe February 3, 16 and 24; March 2, 10 and 17 and 
April 8. 


Ada Tyrone for Newark Festival 


Ada Tyrone, soprano, who has returned from a 
Canadian tour, including an engagement with the Halifax, 
N. S., Philharmonic Society, November 29 and 30, has 
been booked to appear at the Newark Festival, C. M. 
Wiske, director, May 8. Miss Tyrone is also to sing with 
the Providence Glee Club, Berrick Schloss, musical direc- 
tor, January 21, and give a New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall, February ro. 


Morgana’s Metropolitan Debut 


Friends of Nina Morgana, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, are congratulating her on her debut in the 
exacting role of Gilda ina fine perfcrmance of “Rigoletto” 
on November 27, with Giuseppe De Luca in the leading role 
and Chamlee as the Duke. One of a number of bouquets 
thrown across the orchestra pit at the charming prima 
donna was a huge bunch of roses tossed by her friend, Mrs. 
Enrico Caruso, who applauded from the front row. 


Another Carnegie Hall Date for Rose 


Maximilian Rose, the violinist who gave a successful 
recital in New York at Carnegie Hall last winter, will be 
heard again in the same hall on March 4, Among his 
concert bookings for the 1920-21 season are the following: 
A recital at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia on 
January 10, the Academy of Music in Brooklyn, an ap- 
pearance in Boston and one in Chicago. 


(jeorge §, Madden 
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PROGRAM 
INTERNATIONAL SONGS 
I 


“MY HEART EVER FAITHFUL” eupebevassets J. 
“NATURE’S ADORATION”............ L. Van ban 
(With "Ee Accompaniment) 

“HOW WILLING MY PATERNAL LOVE” 
j (Samson)...... Geo. F. Hand 
(With Organ Aceompaniment) % mer 
me RF RP RRG ne este pita W. A. Mozart 
‘DARLING MY OWN” (Caro Mio Ben)....... G. Giordam 


II. 

WAR Ee ROU GRRE hi diks ¢ ce cncee M. 

(Russian Ballad) 
“MARRIAGE OF ROSES” 
“WITH A WATER 
he SMG ne de Sie wie OL J. 
“I'M § ILE, MARY”. .Old Irish Tune 
WEEE, OUR IS 6 sce eek FacGn ne ccen Augusta Holmes 


AMERICAN SONGS 


III. 
WI 5 CE i a ns ca¥ ene Chas. Wakefiei 
“UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE’... Jones po oman 
“SWEET, SWEET DURE 04s dente Charles Gilbert Spross 
PRUE 0 DAs » ot vin a au'he xe « Charles Gilbert Spross 
George S. Madden 


“THE OLD ROAD”........... <a John Prindle Scott 
“Seen set teehee tears Joseph C. Breil 





Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano 


Management: AMERICAN CONCERT BUREAU 
113 East 34th Street - - New York City 
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“There Was Great Enthusiasm in the Audience 
Which Greeted 


JACOBSEN 


In His Carnegie Hall Recital, November 10th” 


PLOU>D 











‘He played with dignity and 
aplomb, with an abundance 
of spirit and with a cultiva- 
ted style and excellent 
mechanism.”-—New York Times. 


“He is among the most 
gifted of the younger violin- 
ists and was heard to excei- 


lent advantage.” 
— New York Tribune. 























“That sound and intelligent musicianship which is virtually synonymous with Mr. 
Jacobsen’s name, has endeared this young violinist to New York music lovers. The main 
theme of Paganini’s concerto was played with infinite, pleading tenderness and, in contrast, 
there was plenty of fire and dash ina Tango of Arbos and two Sarasate Spanish Dances. Mr. 
Jacobsen has the added gift of sincerity and quiet earnestness.”—New York Evening Mail. 

















“He plays with a broad sweep “Mr. Jacobsen is one of the 


and he is far more musical than 
most men of his profession. The 
Devil’s Trill was played with a 
dashing spirit and with a fine 


‘There are few violinists of the 
younger generation who can draw 
as nobly eloquent a cantilena from 
the strings as Jacobsen.”—New 


very best of the young generation 
of violinists. His programme yes- 
terday was calculated to show off 
his virtuosity rather than his 
deeper qualities of musicianship 





York American. 


broad tone.”—New York Evening and feeling. He played it remark- 


ably well.”"—New York Globe. 


Telegram. 





























“Mr. Jacobsen’s playing, in tonal quality, was already of the first order; and in the de- 
partment of intonation, even in the most formidable double stops, this violinist is the equal 
of any other now before the public. The bow is vigorous, elastic, and sensitive. With it Mr. 
Jacobsen gives great depth and variety to his playing, and to this he adds a command of 
style which is rarely at fault. In general his playing had not only force, but breadth and 
finish.”"—-New York Herald. 
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SOUSA—THE MAN OF ROMANCE 


Completes Great Trans-Continental Tour on Which He Featured Many American Compositions—A Lover of American Music 


How magic is the name of Sousa! The ro- 
mance of the scenes which pass before the 
mind in mentally reviewing his achievements 
of the last half century! Memory calls to 
mind only a great unending series of triumphs, 
one after another, year after year, as we be 
hold the “March King” carried on the crest of 
the wave of popularity from the obscurity of 
an unknown musician to the greatest of march 
most distinguished of band lead- 


writers, the 
Truly a 


ers and the most honored of men 
remarkable record! 

It seems but yesterday that a young musi- 
cian arose from the ranks and conducted the 
United States Marine Band. And then sud- 
denly, almost overnight, his name became a 
national synonym for the best in band music. 
He was a sensation, this young Sousa, and he 
and his band became the most idolized organ 
ization of its kind in the history of music. 
The gigantic undertaking of a ’round the world 
tour for Sousa and his Band was proposed 
New laurels, greater popularity, wider rehown 
and an international fame and importance 
were thus added to his wreaths of victory. A 
new significance came when foreign nations 
bestowed upon him their highest tributes of 
honor and distinction, and he returned to his 
native America with the medals and ribbons of 
some of the most distinguished and exclusive 
orders of the Old World. 

lour after tour of America followed, with 
this popular idol never losing his hold upon 
public favor, and during all these years came a 
never ending procession of compositions from 
his versatile mind and pen, revealing him in 
the light of a talented composer. What count- 
less millions of copies of his stirring marches 
have been sold! Will the world ever cease to 
be thrilled by the rousing strains of the “Stars 
and Stripes Forever,” “Washington Post 
March,” “El Capitan,” and many others? Ten 
operas, scores of orchestral suites, many songs 
and piano pieces are credited to him, as well 
as two novels 

And then came the Great War, and at the 
age of sixty-one years the veteran “March 
King” enlisted in the Naval Reserve Force and 
organized the famous band of 300 pieces at 
Great Lakes, near Chicago. With renewed 
vigor and energy, Sousa threw himself into the 
the work and reappeared at his best. New 
marches of a more martial stride came from 
his pen, and to this period of his life are 
credited many of his most excellent compositions. Among 
the most justly famous of these are his “Saber and Spurs” 
and his American “Wedding March.” 3 

Before the war the “March King” had desired to retire 


White Studio, New York 


and American Composers 
By LONDON WHITNEY 





JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, 
The distinguished American bandmaster and composer. 


from public life, and this rest was again looked forward to 
at its close, but the public would not have it so. Since the 
signing of the armistice the war may, perhaps, have be- 
come partly forgotten, but not Sousa and his Band. More 


triumphant concert tours followed, and a great 
transcontinental .tour of 1920-21 was opened 
on September 26 last, with a gala concert at 
the New York Hippodrome. This proved a 
veritable Sousa tribute and one which those 
who attended will never forget. 

Now Sousa and his Band have just com- 
pleted a long journey cross country and have 
enjoyed one of the most successful tours in 
their history. Not the least important feature 
of the present season is the program rendered, 
and it is interesting to note that this old and 
famous organization is playing many numbers 
published by one of the younger and rising 
American publishing houses, the Sam Fox 
Publishing Company, of Cleveland and New 
York. 

Among the numbers played are “Comrades 
of the Legion” and “Saber and Spurs,” both 
by Lieutenant Commander Sousa; “Amorita,” 
by J. S. Zamecnik; “Ole South,” by the same 
composer; “An Operatic Nightmare,” by the 
late Felix Arndt, and a group of three com- 
positions by the American composer, J. S. 
Zamecnik, consisting of “Neopolitan Nights,” 
“Dancer of Navarre” and “Egyptia.” One of 
the Band's most popular encores is the delight- 
ful “Biddy,” an Irish fox trot with irresistible 
swing, which is now scoring a tremendous 
success throughout the country. 

Each of the many soloists carried with the 

‘ Band is featuring one or more Fox publica- 
tions, the popular soprano, Mary Baker, sing- 
ing “Lassie o’ Mine” and “It Was the Time of 
Lilacs,” while John Dolan, the excellent cor- 
netist, is scoring great success with that charm- 
ing song, “One Fleeting Hour.” George J. 
Carey, the favorite xylophonist, is featuring 
“Stop It!” a new novelty one step by Mel 
Kaufman, the composer of “Me-ow,” and 
Florence Hardeman’s rendition of “Eleanor” 
as a violin solo is winning much praise from 
the public and press. That this is a great 
tribute to the youthful Mr. Fox cannot be 
denied, but it is most important as an indica- 
tion of the high respect and great love of 
American music and composers which the vet- 
eran “March King” has always cherished. 

The vogue of Sousa may never end. Never 
again perhaps can a band leader attain to such 
high international honors or gain such distin- 
guishing prominence. His fame will live for- 
ever, his compositions will never die, and 
through the excellent recordings of his Band 

made by the Victor Talking Machine Company his rendi- 

tions have been immortalized and posterity may experience 
and feel something of the thrill which has so enthused and 
uplifted this generation. 





An Open Letter Concerning Stopak 


New York City, November 8, 1920 

In justice to myself and many friends who have been 
shocked by the way Josef Stopak—formerly Joseph Stoo- 
pack—advertised himself for his recital in Carnegie Hall, 
October 16, 1920, I think it my duty to let the facts be 
known. 

Joseph Stoopack came to me in 1910. He was not a 
beginner, having been for three years the pupil of Max 
Bendix. He was eleven years of age, and he studied faith- 
fully with me from 1910 to the 27th of June, 1917-18, the 
date of his last lesson with me. In 1918 he volunteered for 
the Army, and in a letter I received from him from his 
post at Biltmore, N. C., General Hospital No, 12, dated 
some time after the armistice, January 6, 1919, he tells me 
some of his experiences. 

That Stoopack took lessons from some one else for four 
or five years, as reported, is incorrect. It is also incorrect 
as stated in the advertisements that he “had never ap- 
peared in public in America except to perform for the 
entertainment of his comrades while in the army.” Through 
my efforts Stoopack appeared in the following concerts: 
In 1913, October 5, as soloist at the two gala concerts of 
the U. S. Marine Band at the Hippodrome, and among 
other pieces he played the Saint-Saens B minor concerto, 
two movements, and as the Evening Telegram said, “in a 
manner to turn Kubelik and Elman green with envy ;” in 
September, 19 and 20, 1916, three times at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, as soloist with orchestra—myself conducting 

-in the “All Star” performances of the Lambs Club, and 
in the same program at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn 
on the 22nd, 

Stoopack also appeared as soloist at the two grand music 
festivals in Newark and Jersey City, C. M. Wiske, director, 
and his amazingly big tone could fill the large auditoriums 
of the Armory halls where the festivals were held. About 
once every year while he was with me Stoopack gave 
violin recitals in my recital hall before hundreds of vio- 
linists. 

The large repertory which Stoopack learned with me 
im seven years of continuous work inclutled Bach sonatas 
for violin alone, the Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Bruch, Brahms, Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Saint-Saéns, 
Paganini, Tschaikowsky, Lalo, Viotti, Goldmark and other 
concertos, and numerous pieces of the virtuoso repertory 
which Stoopack played from memory. I told him that 
from then on, the best master for him would be the public. 

That Stopak should prefer to play second fiddle to 
Thibaud is a mystery to me, for I know the playing of 
beth violinists very well and I always found Stoopack a 


better violinist than Thibaud ever was, and I told him so. 
In conclusion, I wish to say that if Stopak intends to 
compete with the virtuosos of the day he should not be 
called a pupil of one of them, for in my opinion that kind 
of advertising belittles him, and any time between 1913-18 
he was able to stand on his own merits without exploitation 
as my pupils. (Signed) Ovine Musin. 


Peterson’s Phenomenal Success in Ashland 


A large audience greeted May Peterson at Ashland, 
Wis., when she appeared there under the auspices of the 
Wednesday Music Club on October 19, and the bell-like 
purity of her voice, as well as her irresistible personality, 
will long be remembered. Her encores numbered eleven 
in all, and even then the audience was loath to leave the 
hall, asking for more and more. The favorites on the 
program, which, in response to the tremendous applause, 
had to be repeated, included “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me,” “A la Claire Fontaine,” “At the Well,” “I’m Wearin’ 
Awa’, Jean” and ‘De Ol’ Ark’s a-Moverin,.” 





Hamblen Places Seventeen Compositions 


Bernard Hamblen has succeeded in placing seventeen 
compositions with publishers in England since his arrival 
there about a year ago. He has also written a number of 
lyrics for other composers on the other side, as well as 
having perpetrated some intrumental numbers and_inci- 
dental music for performances at some of the most impor- 
tant halls in London. Mr. Hamblen has, in addition, acted 
as accompanist at Aeolian Hall and other well known 
musical centers. 


Lillian Croxton Gives Seven Encores 


At the Stuyvesant Neighborhood House on Friday even- 
ing, November 49, a most interesting as well as artistic 
program was given before a large audience by Lillian 
Croxton, Numbers by E. Dell’ gs a Conizetti, Gounod 
and Massenet were sung in which Miss Croxton displayed 
a delightful coloratura soprano, extraordinarily rich in 
quality and brilliant in color. So successful was the en- 
tire evening that it was necessary for Miss Croxton to 
give seven encores before the large audience was satisfied. 


Murphy to Give Recital New Year’s Day 
Lambert Murphy, the tenor, has again chosen New 


Year’s Day for his New York recital at Aeolian Hall. He. 


has been on an extended tour through the South and 
Middle West for seven weeks. 


Aborn School Presents “Tales of Hoffman” 


Saturday evening, November 27, at The Aborn Minia- 
ture, and the following Sunday afternoon, at DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School, New York (the latter under auspices of 
the New York Globe), the Milton Aborn School of 
Operatic Training gave Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman” 
to overflowing audiences. At both places similar merits 
in the singers and their acting were discovered, and re- 
warded by long-continued applause. May Korb (Sem- 
brich protégée) was a real doll and had a fine reception 
at the outset, singing with good method. Grace Hoffman 
left her singing at the Rialto Theater Saturday evening to 
appear at The Miniature as Giulietta, and left DeWitt 
Clinton High School Sunday to appear in “Rigoletto” in 
Newark the same evening; nevertheless, this busy young 
prima donna sang and acted finely at both performances 
of the “Tales.” Florence Horton is artistic and refined 
in all she does, and made an excellent Antonia. Devora 
Nadworney’s voice has grown greatly in flexibility, and 
she put animation into Nicklausse. Anna Michael’s small 
role of A Voice was nicely done; she has true operatic 
voice and physique. A good voice and good actor is com- 
bined in Carl Trebbis, who was Hoffman. Nils Ericson, 
in the double role of Spalanzani and Crespel, proved him- 
self worthy of the ilalardae he enjoys at the Aborn 
School, and Leo De Hierapolis, singing both Dappertuto 
and Dr. Miracle, was splendid in these roles; he, too, has 
developed into an excellent singer and actor, and won 
recognition, Of course William J. Falk at the piano proved 
himself a most capable substitute for the orchestra. 

Mr. Isaacson, in charge of the Globe affairs, made a 
speech, acknowledging the indebtedness of their organiza- 
tion to the Aborn School, and drawing attention to the 
work of that institution in the operatic world. Replying, 
Mr. Aborn paid a compliment to the Globe-Isaacson com- 
bination, and their work in giving concert and operatic 
performances for the people. There was general en- 
thusiasm in the audience at both affairs. 


Mirovitch Busily Engaged 

Following his American debut in Carnegie Hall Oc- 
tober 20, Alfred Mirovitch, the. Russian piano ve le has 
been busily engaged satisfying the numerous demands for 
orpenrenins ag a ‘a 

n October was heard in Minneapoli id 
October 30 in Milwaukee, November 11 fone Ange St. 
Louis and in Denver on the 20th. He played in Ri 
Va., on the 26th, in Detroit with the Srey Orchestra 
on the 28th, in Dayton on the 20th. His December bookings 
* promise to be still heavier. 
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AFTER THE DELUGE OF VIOLINISTS 


:ZIMBALIST: 


Mr. Krehbiel remarked in The New York Tribune, November 24 


“Mr. Zimbalist’s playing, coming after the 
vast deal of fiddling that we have heard 
lately, was refreshing in its artistic matu- 
rity. It was not a violinist playing the vio- 
lin but a musician making music on an in- 
strument which happened to be a violin.” 


Mr. Aldrich of The New York Times, declared, November 24 


“Mr. Zimbalist gave a superb perform- 
ance of the Glazounoff Concerto. - It was 
a performance of gorgeously rich tone, 
entrancing cantilena, and in the florid 
passages brilliant and accurate; such pu- 
rity of intonation in double stoppings is 
rarely heard, and Mr. Zimbalist did it 
withal in the simplest and sincerest man- 
ner with perfect repose.” 


Mr. Rawling said in The New York Evening World, November 24 


“Efrem Zimbalist was soloist in the Glaz- 
ounoff Concerto. In this year of a re- 
markable invasion by foreign fiddlers, Mr. 
Zimbalist’s sound musicianship and big 
tone enable him to more than hold his 
own. It was masterly playing.” 
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After Many Years Abroad Mme. Lindh 


Returns to America 


Marcella Lindh, who a score of years ago was one of 
the prominent members of the Metropolitan Opera House 
during two years of Wagner opera under Walter Dam- 
rosch’s direction, has returned to the United States after 
a long ahsence caused during early years by her many 
engagements on opera and concert stage abroad and pro- 
longed through her marriage to a Hungarian gentleman. 
She is accompanied by her daughter, a young artist who 
ings songs of many nationalities to her accompaniment 
n the lute. Mme. Lindh said that her one wish in coming 
hack to New York was to show her friends and those who 
have not forgotten her that although her hair has become 
yray during the years of war, revolutions and Bolshevism, 
she has not lost any of her old integrity, her voice has not 


grown old 

Mme. Lindh was a pupil of Lamperti shortly before he 
died, and later of Francesco Emerich, She was engaged 
to create the role of Mimi in Puccini’s “La Bohéme” in 
Bologna, Italy, and appeared in Italian opera in Lisbon, 
Portugal, after which there was a short season in 5t. 
Petersburg with the tenor, Massini. Later she was heard 
in guest performances at the Royal Opera in Budapest. 
All this was after she had left the Metropolitan Opera 
House. In later years Mme. Lindh devoted her art entirely 
to the concert stage, and that is where she feels most at 
home and happy. After all, she says, there is more sin- 
cerity, truth and love in one simple little song than in many 
a grand opera score. What she most desires to sing and 
teach is the classic, the folk, the modern and the song of 
centuries agc—after having built up the voice in good old 
bel canto principles 

While singing abroad, Mme. Lindh’s programs generally 
consisted of groups historically arranged, beginning with 
songs of the eleventh century and earlier and ending with 
compositions of the present time. Such were also her 
programs in London, where one evening, singing at a 
musicale with Kreisler and Kubelik, the news spread about 
of the murder of King Alexander of Serbia and his Queen 
Shortly before, at a concert in Belgrad, the King had 
decorated Mme. Lindh and given her the title of Kammer- 


inwerin. When questioned concerning this occurrence 
Mme. Lindh said: 
“Kreisler had just finished his wonderful rendition of 


Schumann's ‘Traumerei’ when suddenly someone entered 
the side room in which we were sitting and whispered to 
one of the diplomats. I happened to hear it all, and was so 
horrified by the description of that awful slaughter that I 
was unable to get up and execute my number which was 
to follow Kreisler’s. Happily, the other artists were still 
kept in ignorance of the occurrence, and I was able to change 
places on the program, though memories of my visits in 
that illfated palace in Belgrad pursued me all through my 
number 

“So many people ask me about my experience in Hungary 
during Soviet rule. I dread to think of it! It was one 
great splash of mud! A party of infernal low raced in- 
dividuals suddenly springing up to poison mind and body 
of a once contented and happy people. War had done its 
share in kindling the fire and work was easy for that 
unscrupulous gang of highwaymen who, in constant secret 
contact with the Russian Bolsheviki, stirred and inveigled 
a credulous mob, so easily led. The Bolshevism preached 
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to poor, misled creatures—Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite—was 
deceit, for what they thought and did was theft and murder. 
Many times I was visited in my home by the red hord, 
claiming their right of ‘requisition,’ but my claim of being 
a foreigner protected me and my family from injury to 
life or home. When I could no longer bear to witness 
the cruelty to which my neighbors and friends were sub- 





MARCELLA LINDH, 
Who has just returned to America after a long stay abroad, 


jected, I left Budapest with my daughter in June, 1919, 
with the intention of staying in Switzerland. The entry 
of the former Admiral Horby (now ruler in Hungary) 
with his followers into Budapest on July 31, 1919, put an 
end to Bolshevism.” 

Mme. Lindh owns a palatial home in Budapest, which 
was always open to artists of distinction; foreign and 
local, and to society. Her beautiful music hall contains a 
Steinway grand, and her museum of musical instruments 
often has been transferred to public exhibitions and is the 
envy of collectors. Mme. Lindh’s husband’s family (the 
Jellineks) was knighted by the King Franz Joseph of 
Hungary, and many are the decorations Mme. Lindh herself 
has received from royalty. 

















two concerts. 
has been heard. 


modated. 


ten weeks. 


TOSCANINI 


Of the tremendous success, both artistically and financially, of the Italian tour 
of the Toscanini-La Scala Orchestra, Angelo Scandiani, artistic director of La 
Scala (Opera House), at Milan, writes: 


“I cannot begin to describe the phenomenal success of the first 
It is the universal opinion that nothing like it ever 
No adjective would give a faint idea of the 
enthusiasm over the perfection of the performances. Hundreds of 
people begged for tickets at any price who could not be accom- 
We are obliged to give a fourth concert in Milan and 
could give many more if we had not to go on tour. 
too, the Italian concerts are an unprecedented success.” 


The Italian Tour, together with a full month of preparatory rehearsals, preceded 
the American Tour of this famous organization which opens in New York, 
December 28, at the Metropolitan Opera House, and extends over a period of 


Financially, 
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Nahan Franko Benefactor of the Needy 


_The following interchange of letters which the MusicaL 
Courier offers without comment will serve to throw an in- 
teresting sidelight on the character of Nahan Franko— 
that part of his character which he tries to hide, but which 
those who know him best long have suspected him of pos- 
sessing. | The name of the writer of the letters to Mr. 
Franko is withheld for obvious reasons: 

Auburn Prison, October 25, 1920. 
Esteemed Brother Musician: 
I read an_article about your kindness to many of your fellow- 
icians. It impelled me to write and ask a favor—of course 
if it be in your power and without material injury to yourself. I 
am an ex-soldier, a fair musician, and serving a life sentence, 
having been convicted by a jury of s. I have nothing but 
the penny and a half ~ day allot by the state. The thirty- 
seven cents per month squander on Duke’s Mixture and a half 
pound of tea now and then, mostly then. I had to sell my violin 
and every belonging awaiting tri I am lost in the darkness of 
the North, and thought you might try and interest some people in 
a Lifer’s desire to get a violin, and many long, blue, dreary hours 
could be ¢ a pleasure. Whatever way you might help me will 
be very sincerely appreciated. 
Trusting to hear from you soon, I remain, 
ours sincerely, 








Mr, ———————__, 

Auburn Prison, Auburn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Complying with your wishes, I have had shipped today by John 
Friedrich & Bro. a violin, box, bow, strings, etc., and while the 
instrument is not of such value as I would wish it to be, I hope 
it will answer the purpose for which you wanted it. 

Should you at any time be in need of more strings I shall be 
glad to supply you with them. 

I sympathize deeply with you for being in such an unfortunate 

sition, but I suppose under the circumstances you will have to 
bear up and carry your burden. I hope the violin will be the 
means of consoling you and your fellow prisoners to some extent, 
and I am, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Nanan Franko. 


Auburn Prison, November 8, 1920. 
Dear and Esteemed Friend: 

Yours of the Sixth just received. Just accept this epistle of 
sincere appreciation as a few lines, and not a letter. To tell the 
truth am so happy that my vocabulary is a blank at this time 
to even endeavor to try and explain how I feel. I am sure you 
will understand beyond any measure of thanks that I could ever 
try and put in print, even if I had all the printers’ ink in the world. 
It must be more than a satisfaction to you to know just how it 
makes a fellow feel to be real happy, although in the category of 
the dregs of humanity, and incarcerated. A friend in need is a 
friend indeed. A friend that endeavors to help break the monotony 
of “Life” in prison is more than I can say. 

Pardon my typing, I just had to answer the fastest way possible. 

Very sincerely, 


Auburn Prison, November 16, 1920. 
My dear Mr. Franko: 

A few lines to tell you of the arrival of the violin in good con- 
dition, Although it was delivered to me yesterday, I was so 
wrapped up in its beauty and tonal quality that I never laid it 
aside until after midnight; hessfore I must ask you to pardon 
my delay in sending a few words at once. You will, I am sure, 
understand the joy of being the owner of an instrument whose tone 
is like that of celestial voices singing? It far surpasses any instru- 
ment that have had the pleasure of using in some great time. 
Its workmanship is a thing of rare beauty, the construction great. 
The bass is something new to me; that is, it is different from any I 
have ever seen. As you know, few violins when new have tone to 
compare with the one which you selected for me. 

must say, my friend, that you are more than Allegro in ex- 
tending a hand to a fellowman in the category of the dregs of 
humanity. 

1 will close that this epistle may tell you of my sincere thanks, 
and of the safe arrival of the violin and reach you post haste. 

Yours sincerely, 


Eddy in Recital at W. C. of M. 


Bloomington, Ill., November 21, 1920.—On November 9, 
at the Illinois Wesleyan College of Music, Clarence Eddy, 
the well known American organist, was heard in a splendid 
recital. His program follows: Prelude and fugue on 
B-A-C-H (Bach); “Romance Without Words” and “Ca- 
price Heroique” (Joseph Bonnet) ; “Church Processional”— 
new—(Rudolph Friml, arranged by P. A. Yon); “The 
Infant Jesus”’—new—(Pietro A. Yon); fantasia on the 
Welsh tune, “Twrgwyn’—new—(T. G. Morgan); “Eklog” 
—new—registration by P. A. Yon, and intermezzo—new— 
arranged by Clarence Eddy (A. Walter Kramer) ; para- 
phrase on a theme by Gottschalk, “The Last Hope”’—new— 
(Theodore Saul, dedicated to Clarence Eddy); “A Song 
of Consolation’—new—“A Song of Gratitude’—new— 
(Rossiter G. Cole); “Spring Song”’—new—(G. Waring 
Stebbins) ; “Retrospection”’—new—(Charles Marshall); a 
transcription by Clarence Lucas on the famous song, “I 
Hear You Calling Me”; “Wedding March”—new—(Wil- 
liam Faulkes). 


Rubinstein Club Concert December 14 


The first evening concert for this season of the Rubin- 
stein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president, will 
be given on December 14 in the grand ball room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Laurence Leonard, baritone, will be 
the soloist, and Mr. Chapman will conduct an orchestra 
of sixty musicians. The choral of over 150 voices will sing 
a brilliant program of part songs, including the new 
arrangement of the “Cujus Animam,” from the “Stabat 
Mater ;” “Memories,” Charles Wakefield Cadman, and 
several short numbers by Vanderpool. The third afternoon 
musicale of the Rubinstein Club is scheduled for January 15. 


Schwarz the Highest Priced Baritone? 


Joseph Schwarz, the Russian baritone now on his way 
to New York from Holland, where he has just completed a 
concert tour, is said to be the highest paid baritone in 
Europe. As an operatic artist his success has been achieved 
in the imperial opera houses of Germany, Russia and Aus- 
tria. His American tour includes concert recitals only. 


Martinelli Sings in New Haven 


Giovanni Martinelli found time in the midst of his 
arduous operatic duties at the Metropolitan Opera House 
to give a successful concert in New Haven, Conn., on Sun- 
day, November 28, with Emilio Roxas at the piano. 
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“The ¢‘/Viatchless 
DALVAREZ’ 


When I heard the Seguidilla and then the Habanera from 
“Carmen” (operatic order reversed) at the end of Marguerite 
D’Alvarez's recital yesterday afternoon | realized that to Aeolian 
Hall New Yorkers now must go for Bizet’s Spanish Gypsy. There 
has been nothing like it since Calvé sang those songs here, and not 
quite then. Ox-eyed Marguerite is the better rhythmist. Bressler- 
Gianoli was a great Carmen, Mary Garden is a great Carmen, other 
Carmens have been admired and lauded, but not one of them, great 
or small, was ever in those two songs as was Miss D’Alvarez 
yesterday. 

Such witchery, such teasing, such an outpouring of vermillion 
hue! And with it all that primal, re-refined noblesse which is 
Marguerite D’Alvarez. 
~~ One's eyes devoured in the interval of sound. She looked an 
arrangement in black and ivory, cut by three scarlet lines of comb 
and heels (Heaven save the mark!) Daughter of Old Spain and 
older Incas, the Peruvian contralto was almost the stateliest figure 
I have beheld. 

The voice did not clear to its full glory until midway her pro- 
gram. Then it pealed like a great bell. But meantime she did some 
marvelous things in diction, in interpretation. Has any singer since 
Calvé so colored her tones? 
it pierced to your heart. 

But when she gained full command of her torrential voice 
there was in her singing everything. In “Je Tremble en Voyant 
ton Visage’ and “‘La Chevelure” she once more showed herself 


She would set in a single word so that 


—New York Globe. 








The song recital of Marguerite D'Alvarez, contralto, yes- 





the incomparable singer of Debussy. 

And yet the quintessence of the recital was in the Spanish 
section at the close. The heat, the passion, the languor, the 
melancholy, the ferocity, the irony, the sombre humor that she 
poured into these songs of Spain through the gorgeous medium 
of her voice even surpassed the earlier achievements of the re- 
cital, and crowning the Spanish section came the revelation of 
what the songs of Carmen still can mean. A golden afternoon 
for the thrill-monger in our midst, in the unholy name of the 
song recital nuisance let us put up a unanimous prayer that 
Marguerite D’Alvarez gives another such recital very, very 
soon, and then others, and still others. 


For the record, the hall was well filled and the applause 
often reached the frantic pitch.—By Pitts Sanborn, New York 


Globe, Dec. 1, 1920. 


gasping.—New York Mail. 


Superb voice—flaming temperament.—New York Amer- 
ican. 


An artist of more commanding character does not sing before the public nowadays.—New York Sun. 


Song recital seems a weak and futile name to apply to a performance by Marguerite D’ Alvarez. 
word. The Peruvian contralto puts her vibrant spirit into every song she sings, with an intensity that could easily leave one 


terday afternoon was of the sort one is disposed to sit through. 
She is as ready with the light touch as she is in portraying the 
deeper emotions, and anything pertaining to the dramatic, or 
love unrequited, or the sorrowing maiden, or the heart in 
trouble, Mme. D’Alvarez grapples to her vocal soul with hoops 
of steel. She squeezes each line dry and leaves you gasping 
and herself as in a trance. Her Spanish numbers were excep- 
tionally well done. She added several extra numbers for her 
insatiate audience.—New York World. 


Nature has endowed her with a vocal organ of great size 
and of more than ordinary loveliness. There was back of 
everything that she interpreted an intense feeling. She is a 
tragedienne of the concert stage. Her poses were reminiscent 
of the tragic figures of ancient Greek plays. As an interpreter 
of the tragic side of life Mme. D’Alvarez has few equals on the 
concert stage.—New York Telegram. 


Outpouring is a better 


One of the season’s most delightful recitals. — Morning 
Telegraph. 
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EUROPE’S MUSICAL LEADERS FIND MUCH 
OF INTEREST TO OFFER AUDIENCES 


(Continued from page 7) 
MONTEVIDEO 


powerful enough for this dramatic role, and yet his acting the conclusion that although it made a furore at the time 


was very convincing. The orchestra under the baton of 
Vitale was not very successful 
“Ints” as a Novetty. 


Mascagni’s opera “Iris” was presented to the Uruguayan 
public for the first time on October 6, and perhaps the 
greatest success achieved on this night was won by the 
orchestra which, under the direction of Edward Dentale, 
brought the wonderful “Hymn to the Sun” to such a great 
climax that it had to be repeated. The Italian soprano, 
Della Riza, although not unknown to the Montevidean 


public, made her debut in the role of Iris. Her voice is 
fresh and sweet and she tackles the higher notes with a 
bravour quite exemplary. Her acting was also very good 
und convincing. On this occasion the public was rather 
disappointed with Gigli, as it considered him not to have 
ung the part in the lyrical manner prescribed. Naturally 
o, Gigli is a heroic tenor and his voice does not lend 
tself to the lighter kind of music. His acting was good. 
MASSENET’s “MANON.” 

On October 8 we had Genevieve Vix as Massenet’s 
heroine Although Vix does not possess the nec- 
essary voice for parts so lyrical, she nevertheless. man 
aged to give us a Manon both vocally and dramatically of 
the highest order. Benjamino Gigli as De Grieux is not 
successful. He does not possess the personality for so 
fine a young sire as Massenet designed him to be. His 
large person does not lend itself to roles of this nature. 
Lescaut in the hands of Crabbé was a good performance 
both vocally and dramatically. This artist managed to 
save the ridiculous position many a time during the even- 
ing by singing in French with Vix and Italian with the 
other artists, who all sang their parts in Italian. The or- 
chestra again was much too violent for this sentimental 
music; it seemed to lack totally in “nuatice,” which in Mas- 
enet's music is so essential. 

Even “SALOME.” 

Strauss’ “Salome” was preceded, on October 9, by a 
short concert given under the direction of Vitale. It was 
the first time that Strauss’ drama was presented to the 
Montevidean public and there was naturally a great 
amount of speculation as to how it would be received. 
Genevieve Vix made the success an assured one. The 
part seemed written for her and she arose to heights of 
dramatic intensity rarely reached by present day sopranos. 
Crabbé, as Herod, portrayed the difficult role’in a worthy 
manner. Gramegna, as Herodiad, sang well. The bari- 
tone, Rossi Morelli, portrayed the difficult role of John in 
an exemplary manner. All the many smaller parts were 
in the hands of efficient artists and well sung. The mise 
en scene was luxurious and the lighting effective. The or- 
chestra, under the direction of Eduardo Vitale, played the 
difficult score in a manner worthy of the artistic rendering 
on the stage. The applause was prolonged and genuine. 

“Norma.” 

Bellini's rather old-fashioned opera fitted in rather badly 
with the brilliant performances presented by Mocchi, but 
to please some of the enthusiasts of the bel canto it was 
given on October 10 in matinee, outside the subscription 
performances. It was astonishing to find the opera packed 
from the stalls right up to the loftier parts of the theater. 
On this occasion the new tenor, Catullo Masestri, made his 
debut atid did ‘not please at all. He was much too enor 
mous physically in the first place to fit into the picture 
and still less had his voice any claim to brilliant bel canto. 
He has a very baritonized tenor of poor quality. In the 
upper parts of his register his voice seemed hard and 
woody. His acting was not convincing and on the whole 
he made a very poor impression. Zola Amaro in the title 
part was very good, for her soprano is powerful and her 
top notes are clear; her middle register is full and warm. 
Her impersonation of Norma was a very sound one and 
met with a considerable amount of success. The baritone, 
Giulio Cirino, in the part of Oroveso, again charmed the 
audience with his velvety toned voice. e is one of the 
finds of the season as he is a thorough artist from all points 
of view. 

Aw Empty “Tosca.” 

Mocchi was surprised to note that the house was prac- 

tically empty for “Tosca” on October 10, and he came to 


it first was presented, it has now practically taken a sec- 
ond place among modern operas. The cast was excellent. 
Dalla Rizza was Tosca and her voice did not ring out so 
full as was anticipated. In the first act she seemed to 
be unable to make her voice heard, and alongside Gigli, 
with his resplendent tenor, she remained quite unobserved 
and in the dark vocally. However, she made up for it in 
the second act when she sang the prayer in fine style. 
Gigli, as Cavaradossi, had a very good night and was 
naturally the center point of interest and enthusiasm of the 
evening. His singing was good and he received a count- 
less number of bouquets thrown onto the stage after the 
first and third acts. His voice certainly has a very warm 
timbre and is extensive in volume; his acting was good, 
as usual. The Scarpia was sung in an acceptable manner 
by the baritone, Rossi Morelli, who above all proved to 
have a voice of enormous volume. It simply filled the 
theater when he took some of the full notes of his register ; 
his acting was splendid. The orchestra played well under 
the direction of Vicenzo Bellezza, who made his initial 
bow to the Montevideo public and proved to possess cer- 
tain faculties which, if not brilliant, were satisfactory 
enough to produce an all round good performance. 
A Disapporntinc “Wackire.” 

Expectations ran high to hear a splendid and artistically 
high performance of “Die Walkiire” in Italian, but unfor- 
tunately these were soon dashed to the winds even before 
the first act had hardly started. In the first place, every- 
body looked to Weingartner as being the outstanding fea- 
ture of the evening, but he disappointed. Perhaps it is 
only fair to say that the peculiar vile customs of the people 
of South America (who usually arrive at the theater at 10 
o'clock, certainly never punctually) upset the maestro to a 
certain degree. It Seemed in the prelude as if he allowed 
the orchestra to run amuck completely and did not take 
the slightest pains to collect them together again. The 
Sieglinde of Lucille Weingartner was far from satisfactory ; 
she seemed at times to be at a loss with the score, for the 
prompter made himself heard all during the first act, which 
was very disturbing and irritating. The Siegmund of 
Masestri was decidedly not in the best of hands. His make- 
up was ridiculous and quite contrary to Wagner’s ideas. 
Perhaps the only thing that answered to the composer’s 
instructions was that Masestri is physically huge and in 
that manner was the hero in appearance. His singing all 
the way through was very poor indeed and the rendering 
of the “Spring Song” obscured completely the lyrical 
beauty of the score. The Hunding of Dentale did not 
impress as it should. He was much too meek and humble 
and not the terrible villain that Wagner wished him to be. 
Vocally he was quite impossible, a very small and disagree- 
able sounding bass with a tremolo which is most disturbing. 
The Brunnhilde of Sarah Cesar was wanting very much 
in quality of voice and range. She does not possess the 
full mezzo-soprano which the part requires and thus hér 
singing was at time poor indeed and uninteresting. Anna 
Gramegna, although not a Fricka physically, made up for 
it by her splendid singing of the little that she was required 
to do. Her voice is a very warm and full contralto which 
she knows how to use to the best effect, but her acting 
showed an absolute ignorance of the part. Undoubtedly the 
only outstanding feature of the evening, which met with an 
unqualified success, was the fine performance vocally of 
the Wotan by the baritone Cirino. His voice all the way 
through rang out well and impressed the audience with the 
richness of its timbre. Weingartner did not impress so 
deeply on this occasion as on previous ones, No doubt 
there is a certain amount to be pardoned him, as the public 
in these climes are not educated enough to receive such 
great masterpieces, as the operas of the tetralogy, in the 
same manner as Weingartner. is accustomed to from the 
public of the Royal Opera of Vienna. There were decided 
failings in the orchestra during the performance which 
Weingartner did not strive in an efficacious manner to 
counteract, but nevertheless it was a pleasure for true music 
lovers to hear the rich and beautiful music of the tetralogy 
ring out once again. The mise en scene was very poor 
indeed and the fire scene was wanting in all elementary 
detail to make the fire effective and convincing. The sing- 
ing of the Valkyries, however, was good, and the riding of 
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“It CAVALIERE DELLA Rosa.” 

It was the wish of the Montevidean public to hear 
Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier” (in Italian, October 12, matinee), 
as it was thought that the composer could not possi 
compose lyrical music alongside the sensual and eccentric 
music of his “Salome,” which was produced in Montevideo 


‘for the first time during this season. However, the sur- 


prise was a very pleasant one and the applause was long 
and sustained at the end of each act. The baritone, Cirino, 
and the soprano, Dalla Rizza, rivalled one another for the 
honors of the afternoon, as both were excellent in their 
respective roles, both vocally and dramatically. Cirino as 
Ochs revealed another side to his very ductile voice, that 
of the buffo rendering of the role; he has a perfect control 
of his voice and knows how to get the greatest vocal effect 
out of it in a very skilful manner. Dalla Rizza is ad- 
mirably suited for the youthful and mischievous Ottavio 
and her voice gave great pleasure with its unusual fresh- 
ness in tone and subtlety. Sarah Cesar, in the part'of La 
Marescialla, did not manage to keep the pace vocally with 
the two leading artists, though her acting was good. A 
word of praise is due to the young conductor, Vicenzo 
Bellezza, who appeared for the second time and managed 
to obtain a very good and useful performance from the 
orchestra, which, if anything, was too small instrumentally 
for the Strauss opera, “Il Cavaliere della Rosa” won a 
decided success and established itself among the current and 
es gad repertory of the music loving section of Monte- 
video. 


“GioconpA” ENps THE SEASON. 


‘With a performance of “Gioconda” on October 12 the 
opera season came to an end, and to honor the occasion it 
was decided to give this last performance as a gala night, 
the President of the Republic and the Diplomatic Corps 
attending in their official capacity. The opera chosen was 
not altogether a very suitable one for the occasion, as it 
began to drag on wearily before the first act had termi- 
nated. There were distinct signs of boredom among the 
audience long before the last act came along. It is an old 
opera with a few agreeable melodies, which, when sung 
well by “star” artists, may have a certain amount of inter- 
est, but, sung by ordinary artists with no exceptional vocal 
abilities, it is very stale and. uninteresting music. On the 
whole, the singing was very good and quite above the con- 
ventional, but nevertheless between the lapses of cheerful 
melody there are dull and uninteresting stretches which 
nobody really cares to sit out and hear for more than one 
act at least—not five, as is the case with “Gioconda.” 
Gigli, as Enze, had one of his bad nights and did not sing 
well; his voice seemed to be tired and he certainly did not 
make the best of the part vocally. The contralto, Gra- 
megna, as the blind mother, again made herself conspicu- 
ous with the finely trained contralto voice she possesses, 
and it was a pleasure to listen to her full, smooth tones. 
Zola Amaro, in the title part, again pleased with her 
powerful soprano, which she knows how to use. At times 
(especially in the last act) her singing was quite note- 
worthy for its purity of tone. The role of Laura, in the 
hands of Elvira Casazza, was sung very well indeed. She 
also possesses a powerful and agreeable soprano. 
was sung in a very efficient manner by the baritone, Segura 
Tallien, the possessor of a very ductile and smooth voice. 
He was especially successful in the lyrical parts of the 
role. His acting was very convincing and good all the 
way through. he Alvise of the bass, Pinheire, was a 
good performance both vocally and dramatically, although 
he had very little to ~~, The ballet in the fourth act did 
good work, as usual. The chorus sang well and the mise 
en scene was poor. The orchestra played well under the 
direction of Eduardo Vitale. 


AmonG THOSE PRESENT. 


A word of censure should be passed in concluding upon 
the work of the stage manager, who on several occasions 
allowed cats and dogs to stroll about on the stage quite 
unhindered, and this generally at the most pathetic mo- 
ments of the opera, which naturally caused some amuse- 
ment to the juvenile element of the audience, and, needless 
to add, had its bad effect upon the artists on the stage, who 
became nervous and distracted. 

The season, although a short one, brought some novelties 
to Montevideo which had their relative interest and per- 
haps proved to be the most successful ventures of the sea- 


son. Summing up, Impresario Mecchi had a very success- 
ful season, although some of the performances were below 
the conventional good rendering. K. H, S. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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“Miss Kennedy is distinctly an artistic personality 
by herself.” —New York Times. 


“Miss Kennedy made herself welcome.” 
—New York Herald. 


“Individuality and perception. An unusually attrac- 
tive personality.”——New York Mail. 


“Undoubtedly stands among the ablest women 
violinists.” —New York Sun. 


“A New violinist who has an individuality.” 
—New York Post. 


“A violinist of distinction.”—New York Journal. 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


Aeolian Hall, New York, November 29th 


DAISY KENNEDY 


(MRS. BENNO MOISEIWITSCH) 


N. Y. SUN—"“Ever since the coming of Benno Moiseiwitsch we have heard whisperings of his equally famous wife, Daisy Kennedy, 
a favorite fidcler of London and the absolute idol of Vienna. Her debut yesterday was therefore full of tension and importance. Also of some 
delight. Miss Kennedy undoubtedly stands among the ablest women violinists. Her bowing is excellent, often remarkable: her whole technical 
equipmert is beyond cavil or inspection. She plays with a breadth and large grace of phrasing which are aristocratic and uncommon possessions 
It was throughout a hearty order of the most facile playing, very well bowed, and thus the Bach suite and the Paganini 
Miss Kennedy is a beautiful woman and will doubtless be a widely welcomed player.” 











of the modern fiddlers. 
concerto were flung with brilliancy. 

N. Y. TIMES—‘“Something other than one more in the interminable procession of violinists, which takes the whole season to pass a 
given point in Aeolian Hall, was made known yesterday in the first appearance of Daisy Kennedy. She is of Australian birth and in private 
life is Mrs. Benno Moiseiwitsch. 

“Miss Kennedy is distinctly an artistic personality by herself: a player of great vigor, domination and decisiveness. She has an admirable 
command of the mechanism of her art, a large though not always a warm tone, a bow arm of sweeping power and elasticity, facility on the finger 
board and precision of intonation. Nor is she without feeling for some of the subtler qualities of sentiment, though these seemed less prominent 
in her playing yesterday. She showed a well defined appreciation of style in the perfermance of a group of pieces by eighteenth century Italian 
masters. Her playing of Tartini’s variations on a Corelli theme was of splendid power as was that of Kreisler’s familiar arrangement of Paganini’s 
preludium and allegro. In Bach’s unaccompanied suite in B minor she displayed a real authority and something of the grand manner. It was 
amply made evident that Miss Kennedy is an artist of stimulating quality whose participation in thé musical line of New York is likely to 
give it interesting contributions.” ; 

N. Y. POST—“A new violinist, one who has an individuality, made her first appearance in New York. The beautiful Australian girl, 
Daisy Kennedy, in private life Mrs. Benno Moiseiwitsch, 1s well known outside of the United States. Her first appearance leads one to believe 
that she will become as great a favorite here as she is in England. 

“The unaccompanied Bach suite in B minor proved the high light of the program and she stood the test admirably. Exquisitely rich in 
tone and in feeling was the beautiful sarabande; the boure was played with splendid energy and rhythm and the presto went at hair-raising speed. 
Well—nigh impeccable intonation is one of Miss Kennedy’s gifts. Doubtless there will be more opportunities to hear an artist who is so agree- 


able to both ear and eye.” 
N. Y. TRIBUNE—“Daisy Kennedy, Australian violinist and wife of the pianist Benno Moiseiwitsch, made her first appearance in 


America at Aeolian Hall. She is an attractive young woman with a Burne-Jones head, cclicate features peeping out from fluffy brown hair. 
Miss Kennedy is an excellent violinist. Her tone has depth and fulness and her intonation was delightfully pure. Her technique is sound and her 
playing has the further merits of brilliance and authority.” 

N. Y. HERALD—“Miss Daisy Kennedy, in private life the wife of Benno Moiseiwitsch, the distinguished pianist, gave a recital in 
Aeolian Hall. She presented a pleasing program beginning with a group of short pieces by old masters. In the middle of the program stood 
Bach’s B minor suite and Paganini’s D major concerto. Miss Kennedy made herself welcome. Her tone has color and her intonation is most 
commendable. A vigorous and elastic bow arm imparted to her playing an incisive rhythm, a forceful style and a general animation quite refresh- 
ing. Furthermore she played musically and with understanding.” 


N. Y. AMERICAN—“Miss Kennedy is a seasoned artist, assured, capable and technically efficient.” 


N. Y. MAIL—“Miss Kennedy possesses individuality and perception as wel! as an unusually attractive personality and she succeeded in 
arresting and holding the interest of her audience in everything that she played.” 


N. Y. JOURNAL—“With all the violinists that have both graced and disgraced the music season, there was apparently still space for 
one more, for this one proved to be a violinist of distinction. She is Daisy Kennedy. She has agile and certain left hand fingers and she sweeps 
the strings with a bow arm like a man—but a man who would know what he was doing. Her best work was done in Bach’s suite for the unac- 
companied instrument and here she quite touched superb moments.” 


SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL JANUARY 10th 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York MASON & HAMLIN, PIANO 
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NOVEMBER 29 
Daisy Kennedy, Violinist 


Daisy Kennedy (in private life the wife of Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, the pianist), an Australian girl who studied 
violin in Vienna under Otakar Sevcik and who has become 
well known as a concert artist in various parts of the world, 
made her first appearance in New York on Monday after- 
noon, November 29, at Aeolian Hall. Miss Kennedy im- 
pressed particularly with her mental grasp of the music 
she played and the yigor of her execution. It was “mas- 
culine” playing—if she will pardon the expression. Her 
finger and bow technic were quite up to the standard that 
one expects nowadays. She began with the Tartini 
variations on a theme of Corelli's, in the Kreisler arrange- 
ment, following with numbers by Nardini, Milandre, 
Jarbella and the Pugnani-Kreisler prelude and allegro 
Then came a Bach suite, which demonstrated her thorough 


knowledge of the classic style. The Paganini D major 
concerto, with the Sauret cadenza, followed, and was 
played authoritatively. Short pieces by Nandor Zsolt, 
Zimbalist, Cyril Scott and Kreisler ended the recital in 


which Miss Kennedy was able to display a more ingratiat 
ing, sympathetic quality of tone than had been called for 
by the first part of the program. There was a 
cordial audience of good size. Miss Kennedy proved with- 
out a doubt that she must be reckoned among the first 
women violinists of the day. 


severe 


Marta DeLa Tarre, Violinist 
Ou November 29, Marta De La Torre, a Cuban violin- 
ist, gave her debut ‘recital at Aeolian Hall before a capacity 











MAY PETERSON 


SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 
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Aeolian Hall 


Monday 
Afternoon 


Dec. 13 


at 3 o’clock 





Program 
1, (a) El cant des Aucelles............. Catalonian 
_ (Kurt Schindler Arrangement) 
(b) Voici Noél petits enfants!......... Wekerlin 


(c) Amarilli, mia bella ...............-. Caccini 
(d) Air de Momus, “Patron voila l'effet du Vent” 
Bach 
2. (a) A la claire fontaine........ French-Canadian 
(b) La Belle Danseuse 
Arranged by Grant-Schaefer 
(c) Bois chers aux ramiers (Nanny) Leconte 
Oe. BAGS cciss nh soctkaaetintee Chausson 
(d) Sérénade italienne—Paul Bourget. .Chausson 
(ce) L’heure Délicieuse—Lucien Marotte....Staub 
3. (a) Nacht und Tréume (Night and Dreams) 
Matthius von Collin ............. Schubert 
(b) Hans und Grethe (Hans and Gretel) . Mahler 
(c) Chinesische Ode (Chinese Ode) Hafiz- 


OUOG dks Se 5k 5 eek waeaead Dirk Foch 
(d) Der Spielmann (The Minstrel) Hafiz- 
EEE acbubeeibesuhscccciaed Dirk Foch 


4 (a) The Unforeseen—Rosamund Watson 

Cyril Scott 

(b) There is a garden in her face (Cherry 
Ripe) A. Walter Kramer 

(c) Come hither, lyttel childe—Eugene Field 
(Medisval Eventide Song).Albert Spalding 
(d) Would that I were Soaring. Wolff .. Sjogren 
(e) Jag tror, jag far bérja (Polska) ..Dannstrém 


STUART ROSS at the Piano 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 








Mies Peterson Records Exclusively for 
AEOLIAN VOCALION 


Mgt.: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc. 
ONE WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 














house. It was evident, after her playing of the op. 82 by 
Glazounow, that she was an artist of considerable .talent 
and ability, as in it she displayed a good sized tone, rich 
in quality, and excellent technic. Difficult passages were 
handled gracefully, and her tones were smooth and vel- 
vety. The balance of her program consisted of composi- 
tions by Chabrier, Loeffler, M. Posner, Mozart, Kreisler, 
in all of which much temperament and brilliancy were 
displayed. 

Emanuel Balaban, accompanist, deserves much credit for 
his valuable assistance. 


NOVEMBER 30 
Letz Quartet 


Brahms’ string quartet in A minor 
euphonious music for that composer, 
York concert of the fourth season ¢ the Letz Quartet, 
at Aeolian Hall, November 30. Th. ingratiating slow 
movement (Edward Kreiner’s viola bits deserve mention) ; 
the tonal quality of the minuet, and the complex rhythm of 
portions of the finale—these musicianly points of the 
quartet brought due appreciation, with applause at the 
close of the movements. The vigor and refinement of the 
playing of Lajos Shuk, the new cellist, were also apparent. 
Von Dohnanyi’s sonata in B flat, op. 8, for piano and 
cello, played by Lee Pattison (“The Maier-Pattison duo- 
pianist”), and Mr. Shuk, is a delightful work, full of 
musical impulse, and the scherzo is as humorous as any- 
thing Haydn ever wrote, It has quaint periods, abruptness, 
and certain “quirks” of originality. Here, too, there were 
unusual rhythms, but overcome by the players with entire 
ease. It is evident that cellist Shuk knows his business, 
for he plays with authority, poise, and is easy and graceful 
in bearing. Altogether the “new” Letz Quartet, composed 
of young men, seemingly under thirty, should have a 
splendid future; it is said they already have the Kneisel 
following throughout the entire country. Oscar Saenger, 
Charlotte Wells Saenger, Edwin Grasse, Ethel Leginska, 
Edna Minor, Phillip Gordon, Georgia Penfield, and proud 
Manager Daniel Mayer were among those who gathered 
in the downstairs rooms afterward to felicitate the Letz 
group, not forgetting the new young cellist, Lajos Shuk. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


There is little to write about the concert of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, 
November 30. Having taken us extensively into the 
modernities of Cyril Scott at his previous concert, Mr. 
Stokowski was ultra-conservative this time, playing the 
“New World” symphony, the Brahms’ variations on 
Haydn's “St. Anthony Chorale” and the Paris version of 
the “Tannhauser” overture and Venusberg music. It was 
a program for conductorial and orchestral display and not 
one point did Mr, Stokowski and his musicians overlook. 
Even his genius, however, cannot put renewed life into the 
gradually mummifying “New World,” but there was warmth 
enough and an electrifying thrill in the Wagner number 
(never, not even in “Tristan,” did his inspiration rise 
higher than these particular “Tannhauser” pages), and a 
finished elegance of execution in the Brahms variations. 
The audience packed the hall, as it does this year for all 
the Philadelphia concerts. 


Marguerite d’Alvarez, Contralto 


Marguerite d’Alvarez, who made her New York debut 
in Carnegie Hall last season, returned on the afternoon 
of November 30 for a recital at Aeolian Hall. It took only 
the first group to show that Mme. d’Alvarez had not done 
herself justice on her first appearance; this time one real- 
ized what had won for her, her tremendous vogue abroad 
and particularly in London. She has a voice of quite 
unusual beauty and strength, so thoroughly controlled that it 
gives perfect expression to the finest nuances of mood or 
music, She is a past mistress of the interpretative art. 
For her every song has a story to tell and she concentrates 
upon the telling of it, subordinating quite often the singer's 
art to that of the actress. In songs offering opportunities 
for dramatic expression, she often gives one that real 
thrill that is so seldom to be experienced in the concert 
room, On the other hand such things as “I Attempt from 
Love's Sickness to Fly” of Purcell, she sings dignifiedly and 
with a fine feeling for style. In fact she is all things to 
all songs and in this lies her success. In such numbers as 
the air of Lia from Debussy’s “L’enfant prodigue” she is 
profoundly moving. One feels that she feels the tragedy— 
and feels it with her. Her program ranged from Purcell 
through English songs, some of which had to be repeated, 
to Debussy and finally a group of Spanish songs of no great 
musical value, concluding with the Habanera from “Car- 
men,” There was an audience which filled the hall and was 
consistently enthusiastic throughout the program. 


DECEMBER 2 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Boston Symphony began its program at Carnegie 
Hall on Thursday evening, December 2, with the fourth 
Brahms symphony, a work which does not improve on 
acquaintance—at least, not for the present writer, who 
cannot learn to like it with the best will in the world to 
do so, Nor did Pierre Monteux do anything to aid in the 
clarification of its mysteries. On the contrary the slow 
movement was dragged out anhoyingly, and the entire 
humor of the scherzo missed by too slow a tempo. After 
intermission came Ravel’s new “Tombeau de Couperin” 
suite, four pieces taken from a suite of six for piano and 
fixed up for orchestra by the composer. They are agree- 
able—to hear. once; though music is thoroughly unim- 
portant, thoroughly uninspired, the meager ideas are clothed 
with exceeding cleverness in an airy orchestra web. Best, 
because most vigorous, is the rigaudon which ends the 
suite, It is far from Ravel at his best. Then followed 
Respighi’s ‘““Fontane di Roma” heard here once before from 
a New York orchestra. It again impressed as one of the 
best works of the young Italians, with much more sub- 
stance than anything by Malipiero or Casella that has 
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been offered here. The ideas are imaginative, the scoring 
decidedly effective and colorful. To end with, there was 
Richard Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel,” which still remains 
one of the best of his symphonic poems and which was given 
an adequate performance. 

The Saturday afternoon program, although it pleased a 
house that was astonishingly small for a Boston Symphony 
concert, began with a number which the purist might ques- 
tion—the Mendelssohn string octet played by the entire 
string body, except four of the contrabasses (none of them. 
by the way, had place in the original composition.) The 
Boston orchestra has a string band that, for fineness of 
execution and beauty of tone, is second to none in the 
country. It might readily be devoted to the exposition of 
something more important than early Mendelssohn and 
not even the best early Mendelssohn, for the octet, while 
gracious enough, does not by any means measure up to 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music which came a year 
or so later. The Stravinsky symphonic suite from the 
ballet “Petroushka” was the other feature number, read 
with brilliancy and dashing spirit. Raymond Havens, the 
well known Boston pianist, played the piano part in this. 
At the close of the program the audience remained for 
several minutes, applauding the conductor and his men. 

Jean Bedetti, cellist of the orchestra, was the soloist of 
the afternoon and scored in his rendition of the Lalo 
concerto with orchestra. He revealed a fine, rich tone and 
much techriical skill. 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


The Symphony Society of New York, Walter Damrosch 
conductor, gave a concert in Carnegie Hall on Thursday 


(Continued on page 34.) 
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IsipoR ‘PHILIPP 
for Piano Solo 
IMPRESSIONS ET SOUVENIRS 


Premier Livre 
3 Aofit 1914 
Espérance 
Promenade d'un solitaire 
Papillon 
Barcarola 
Deuxiéme Livre 
Fleur d'Alsace 
Pastorale 
Mélancolie 
Tempo di marcia 














COMPOSERS’ 
MusIC 
CORPORATION 
14 Eaft 48th St. 
eNEW YORK 


Misunderstanding ! 


Misrepresentation 
Injustice (To all concerned) 


Numerous reports have reached us 
through individuals, informed by 
those who were misinformed, that 


Frederick H. Haywood 


teaches only in class form. This 
is both a misunderstanding and a 
misrepresentation, an injustice to 
both Mr. Haywood and the public. 
































The group instruction at the Haywood 
Institute provides several hundred stu- 
dents, unable to pay the necessarily large 
private lesson fee, with a liberal vocal 
education, embracing sight singing, voice 
culture, languages, interpretation, each 
subject presented by special instructors 
under the direction of J. U. Woodside. 


The large enrollment of private 














pupils compels Mr. Haywood to 
devote his entire time to private ' 
instruction. 
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MATZENAUER 


The World’s Greatest Contralto 








“Such magnificence and splendor of vocal tone as she 
poured out we cannot recall ever to have heard before.” 





A RECORD of her Triumph as “Isolde’—Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, November 20, 1920 





JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER IN THE NEW YORK WORLD 


“The Isolde was sung by Margaret Matzenauer, and really sung. Her musicianship 
is far superior to any singer we know of, and thus she deserves the title of ‘the greatest 
living contralto.’ People to whom her Juno cast of beauty, with its rich Oriental coloring, 
does not appeal are instinctively impressed by the goddesslike pose and harmonious gestures 
of the woman. — She is a cathedral, not a bungalow, and the bungalow type is, thanks to 
the general decadence of taste, nowadays more admired. But a cathedral is dramatic, and 
Matzenauer belongs to the grand old dramatic school of Lilli Lehmann, Milka Ternina 
and Olive Fremstad. . . . Her singing of the Love-Death was pathos-breeding and as 
pure lyricism it was the triumph of the performance. Her public realized that here was 
the most precious distillation of art and heart, and accordingly manifested its delight.” 


H. EK. KREHBIEL IN THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


“Mme. Matzenauer reveled in the gorgeous opulence of her royal purple voice. Such 
a magnificence and splendor of vocal tone as she poured out we cannot recall ever to have 
heard before. . . . It was almost bewildering from a musical, a dramatic and purely 
vocal point of view.” 





RICHARD ALDRICH IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“Mme. Matzenauer’s singing was true singing in the finer qualities of phrasing and 
legato, and yet powerful and often movinglyexpressive in declamation. ‘There were dra- 
matic intensity and sweeping power.” 


NEW YORK EVENING TELEGRAM 


“Surely no one could sing the music of ‘Isolde’ as Mme. Margaret Matzenauer sung 
it . . . A figure of great dignity, of thrilling notes and of great understanding was 
Mme. Matzenauer. Never has she sung in better voice, never has she shown more fire, more 
finesse and more strength. In the first act she was inspired.” 


MAX SMITH IN THE NEW YORK AMERICAN 

“In her impersonation of the most beloved of Wagner’s heroines, Margaret Matze- 
nauer overtopped the fondest hopes of her admirers, easily taking rank among the greatest 
of her kind. This Isolde was superb, evoking memories of the distant past rarely so vividly 
stirred in recent times. Her expansive contralto, lusciously vibrant in full-throated utter- 
ance, delicately expressive in finespun mezzo-role, responded easily and without sign of 
strain to the extraordinary demands of the music.” 


MAY FESTIVAL DATES NOW BOOKING 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 








CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Pennsylvania Building Philadelphia 
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Carnegie Hall Recital, November 14, 1920 








“He is master of a voice which continues, like the best of things, to mellow with years.”——-New York “Sun,” November 


15, 1920. 


“His voice was rich and smooth, his diction matchless, his style polished and his feeling poetic.”—-New York “Herald,” 


November 15, 1920. 


“His phrasing and diction are those of a consummate artist.”—-New York “Tribune,” November 15, 1920. 


“No singer so vividly paints a song with atmosphere.”—New York “Mail,” November 15, 1920. 


“What he does is a joy to vocal epicureanism.”—New York Evening “Journal,”” November 15, 1920. 


“High in the esteem of the most critical music-lovers of the world.””—New York “American,” November 15, 1920. 


“We heard an artist to his finger-tips.”.—New York “World,” November 15, 1920. 


“All sorts and conditions of musical writings come under his spell.”—New York “Telegram,” November 15, 1920. 








REINALD 








“He is master of a voice which continues, like the best of things, to mellow 
with years—and he can command it to artistic effects. He was in equally 
effective style, however, with his early Italian and modern French groups, 
and marched through a list of present-day English examples with that 
agreeableness and fervor which are always his.”"—New York “Sun,” 
November 15th, 1920. 


“His natural vocal gift and his exceptional talent and taste in interpre- 
tation have placed him high in the esteem of the most critical music-lovers 
of the world. Yesterday he revealed not only his ability as an intelligent 
and accomplished baritone, but also showed his broad knowledge of song 
literature.””—New York “‘American,”” November 15th, 1920. 














“Mr. Werrenrath has first of all a beautiful voice, wide of range, rich, 
sonorous. He is the more to be commended for not yielding to the tempta- 
tions of winning applause from the multitude by the spectacular feat of 
forcing tone. His phrasing and diction are those of a consummate artist. 
As an interpreter he shows rare understanding of the text, as well as 
sympathy with the wishes of the composer.”—-New York “Tribune,” 
November 15th, 1920. 


“Of course there is no baritone with exactly that kind of quality in his 
voice. Warmth and color and lyric are all feeble words for it. And 
no singer so vividly paints a song with atmosphere.””—New York “Evening 
Mail,’’ November 15th, 1920. 














“Mr. Werrenrath indeed was doing a service to the discriminating con- 
certgoer in singing as he did that captivating old love lyric, ‘Pur dicesti, 


O bocca bella,’ and the ‘Deh piu a me non v’ascondete.” . . . Mr. 
Werrenrath is certainly a singer of distinction and finesse, and what he 
does is a joy to vocal epicureanism.”—New York “Evening Journal,” 


November 15th, 1920. 


“Of Mr. Werrenrath’s singing, much might be said. He has never sung 
better here. His voice was rich and smooth, his diction matchless, his 
style polished and his feeling poetic.”—-New York ‘Herald,’’ November 
15th, 1920. 

















“We heard an artist to his finger-tips, with a voice of no great dimension, 
but of quality in every range, with an enunciation absolutely clear, with 
an appreciation of and a penetration into the very heart of the inten- 
tion of the composers that was convincing.””—New York “Evening World,” 
November 15th, 1920. 


“The clarity of his enunciation, the beauty of tone and manner of de- 
livery, establish a strong magnetic bond between singer and audience 
which makes him irresistible in. recital.”—-New York ‘Telegraph,’ No- 
vember 15th, 1920. 














“All sorts and conditions of musical writings come under his spell. .He 
interprets English, German, French, Italian and Russian things equally 
well.”—New York “Evening Telegram,” November 15th, 1920. 

















Season 1921-22 


Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
STEINWAY 
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BOSTON 


Symphony Orchestra 


Nov. 16, 1920 Nov. 19 and 20, 1920 
Providence, R. I. Boston, Mass. 














“It was a superb performance.”—Providence “Journal,” 
November 17, 1920. 


“Poet and composer clearly owed him much.”—H. T. 
Parker, Boston “Transcript,” November 20, 1920. 


“Mr. Werrenrath’s part in the performance was worthy of 
the highest praise.”—Philip Hale, Boston “Herald,” 
November 20, 1920. 


“Fortunate the composer with such an artist to present 
his work.”—Olin Downes, Boston “Post,’”” November 20, 
1920. 

















Tra Hill Studio 























“His own choice were these ‘Russians’ and before he had proceeded far, 
poet and composer clearly owed him much. . . . Finally enters Mr. 
Werrenrath to begin where the others end. Mr. Bynner has sketched the 
characters; Mr. Mason has lighted and shaded them. It remains for the 
singer to call them to life, to give them individual speech and spirit. 
Mr. Bynner’s verse is not readily “‘singable.’ Nothing daunted, Mr. Wer- 
renrath sets to his declamation. When he has done, drunkard and fanatic, 
wanderer and prisoner, the boy of the gray day have each lived their 
moment to ear and imagination. If Mr. Mason has done his feat of illus- 
trative music, still more has Mr. Werrenrath done his of characterization in 
tones. All his powers of voice, command of song, vigors of imagination 
join together to this single end and accomplish it. The propulsive force 
that poet and composer miss he summons. They are heard and noted. 
He vanishes, while through him these Russians speak.’’—H. T. Parker in 
Boston “Transcript,”” November 20th, 1920. 














“Reinald Werrenrath scored an unqualified success in his two arias....... 
...It was a superb performance, in which vocal beauty, temperament and 
unerring judgment combined to delight his audience. His voice is handled 
with consummate skill and his interpretations of the operatic arias re- 
vealed him as a singer of unusual artistic insight. The Mozart recitative 
and air was sung in polished style and with vocal charm. But in the pas- 
sionate song, ‘Vision Fugitive,’ from Massenet’s ‘Herodiade,’ he reached 
the height of his vocal and interpretative powers. He received tremen- 
dous applause at the close and returned several times in acknowledgment.” 
—Providence “Journal,’”” November 17th, 1920. 








Now Booking 


1 West 34th Street, New York City 


PIANO USED 


FRRENRATE 





“It is not easy to forget the singer in speaking of Mr. Mason's songs. Mr. 
Werrenrath has made them his own, what would other baritones do with 


them? . . . His diction, as we all know, is unusually clear and sig- 
nificant. Mr. Werrenrath’s part in the performance was worthy of the 
highest praise. The singer re-created Mr. Mason’s music. Especially 


noteworthy was Mr. Werrenrath’s interpretation of ‘A Drunkard’ and ‘A 
Revolutionary’; while in ‘A Prophet’ he was as fanatical as any Hebrew 
in the desert or in a voluptuous city, trumpeting the Lord’s approaching 
day of wrath.” —Philip Hale in the Boston “Herald,” November 20th, 1920. 











“Mr. Werrenrath gave proof again of his remarkable talent, his intelligence, 
his musicianship, his mastery of his voice which has become more striking 
every year. The songs of Mr. Mason could hardly have had a more sym- 
pathetic, appreciative, enthusiastic interpretation. Fortunate the composer 
with such an artist to present his work to the public!””"——-Olin Downes in 
the Boston “Post,’’ November 20th, 1920. 








“Mr. Werrenrath has a beautiful voice, wide of range and rich. He never 
forces tone and is to be highly commended for this. His phrasing and 
diction are those of a great artist and his singing is particularly pleasing 
for its sonorous qualities.”-—Boston “Traveller,”” November 20th, 1920. 
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The score of the ballet music for his “Hiawatha,” 
left unfinished by Coleridge-Taylor at his death, 
has been completed by Percy Fletcher. 

Nobody will suspect the March King of Green- 
wich Village sympathies, but it is a fact that J. P. S. 
has just bought a house down in the bob-haired 
section of New York. 


» NE 
In the jam at the crowded entrance of a concert 
hall one woman was heard to remark to another: 
“It is possible to be too forehanded.” Was she 
thinking of playing a quartet or a duet, or what? 
- —@> —— 


Still another scholarship! Herman Darewski, the 
London publisher, has offered a year’s training in 
London to the “best” pupil, vocal or instrumental, 
of the music schools of Palestine. Are there such? 
Music schools, we mean; there are always best 
pupils. 

wabligellibatlesls 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company is going to give 
“Lohengrin” at Covent Garden. According to 
London Musical News: “ ‘Lohengrin’ will have a 
chorus which would have satisfied Wagner himself, 
both as to size and quality, while as to the orchestra, 
careful selections have been made of the finest 
instrumentalists in London. In round numbers, it 
will be approximately 100 performers.” Our guess 
is that union rates, choral and orchestral, are 
decidedly lower in London than over here. 


Frank J. Weber, formerly of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, now Band Leader, U. S. A., has 
sent out through the Adjutant General’s Office an 
appeal for recruits for the army bands. Band- 
master Weber, whose address is Columbus Barracks, 
Columbus, Ohio, pictures the life of a bandsman 
in glowing colors and sets forth the chances for 
advancement to his own grade that every recruit 
has who shows musical intelligence and ambition. 
For such the army provides a thorough two years’ 
musical course in. the splendid United States Army 
Music School at Governor’s Island. 

—-& —— 


St. Louis is having a trying time with the raising 
of sufficient guarantee funds to carry its symphony 
orchestra through the season. At present there are 
net resources of $69,666.73 to finance the orchestra 
for about eleven weeks, from November 1 until 
January 23, 1921. Weekly requirements are about 
$7,000, of which $1,000 or so is covered by cash 
sales at the door. The orchestra lacks $50,400 of 


the sum necessary to finish the 1920-21 series of 
concerts. This amount includes a floating debt from 
previous seasons of $13,000, which can be held over, 
leaving a minimum amount of $37,400 to finish the 
present season, George D, Markham, vice-president 
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of the orchestral association, says that the concerts 
will have to be abandoned if more funds are not 


subsrcibed. 
occas peoemnnianee 


Unfortunately we are in ignorance of the identity 
of the bright English critic who, when asked his 
opinion of the compositions of a certain young 
Briton, replied: “Effect—splendid; but very little 
cause !” 


rn 
Says H. T. P. in the Boston Transcript: “Accord- 
ing to the Cincinnati Enquirer, Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
and the Detroit Symphony Orchestra lately played 
there Strauss’ tone-poem, ‘Death and Disfiguration.’ 
Some will agree!” 


How these managers contract habits—contract 
habits, we mean. The other day one of them, 
sending in a notice about one of his artists, spoke 
of the.“remarkable contracts” in his playing. Very 
likely it is true, at that. 


= —<O— - - 

Nahan Franko has withdrawn from the concert 
enterprise at Madison Square Garden, where he 
conducted the orchestra. The series now is being 
supported financially, it is understood, by Tex 
Rickard, prize fight promoter. 


a een 
According to London Musical News there is no 
truth in the statement, first made some time ago, 
that the daughters of Robert Schumann are in 
penury. They have recently, on the contrary, pre- 
sented some valuable manuscripts and autographs 
to the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
eloinaadantanlen 


Paderewski will arrive in America before Christ- 
mas and spend several weeks at the Hotel Gotham, 
in New York. Thereafter he is to go to Paso 
Robles, California, and rest for about three months, 
returning to New York in the spring. He will not 
play in public this season, but intends to devote 
his time chiefly to composition. 

HO ft 

Success is measured by results, and the fact that 
Walter Damrosch has engaged Duci de Kerekjarto 
so quickly after his début, for three appearances 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, proves 
that the young Hungarian violinist not only has 
made a distinct popular success, but has won the 
approval of conservative and discriminating musi- 
cians as well, 





ow HKG 
To celebrate the return home of the Prince of 
Wales, a popular song, “Our Young Man” (They 
have such jolly titles in Old England!) was, it is 
stated, composed, written, engraved, printed, or- 
chestrated, the orchestra parts prepared in manu- 
script, and the words printed, all in one day— 
whether or not all by the same man is not stated. 
We have heard more than one English popular song 
that sounded as if it had been prepared by a similar 
process. 
HO 
The little Fogg boy, who stirred up London 
recently with a suite a la Stravinsky, and the Korn- 
gold child (now quite an ex-child), have a rival in 
the young son of Sir Thomas Beecham. Adrian 
Wells Beecham, although only fifteen years old, is 
said to have two operas, two symphonies and one 
ballet already to his credit, completely scored by his 
own childish hands. One of the operas, “The 
Merchant of Venice,” is threatened for production 
during the coming season. 
PO” ane 
How often the prize winners in some important 
musical contest disappear from sight thereafter, 
never to be heard of again. Mascagni, with his 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” was a shining exception, 
although never has he produced a work in any way 
to compare with that prize winner ; and now a young 
Italian composer named Pennacchio, who several 
years ago won the McCormick prize the first time 
it was offered, has a new work, “Redemption” (the 
book presumably after Tolstoi), which has been 
accepted for production at the Teatro Politeama, 


Naples. 
-— -@—. —- 

Certainly the young English composers of ad- 
vanced tendencies—Goossens, Ireland, Lord Ber- 
ners, et al—cannct complain that they remain com- 
paratively unknown and unsung (also unplayed) 
through any conspiracy of silence on the part of 
the publishers. Such houses as J. & W. Chester, 
which has just opened a branch in Brussels, and 
Joseph Williams, Limited, seem to vie with each 
other in bringing out the most outré achievements 
of young England. And it must be on a purely 
philanthropic basis, for, commercially speaking, 
there is nothing in these things. Even. when they 
are successful they sell only in tens or hundreds, 
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where a popular ballad will run into thousands and 
tens, or even hundreds, of thousands. 


SO . 
“The clarinet,” says some bright person to whom 
we regret being unable to give credit, “is the hardest 
instrument to learn—and the hardest to learn to 
listen to.” 
aes permeneats 
A SUGGESTION 


There is no further news as yet as to the proposed 
tour of the Metropolitan Opera Company next 
spring at the end of its New York season. May 
we, without being thought presumptuous, venture 
to offer a modest suggestion? The tour, if of any 
considerable duration, will make it impossible for 
Antonio Scotti to take out his company for its 
spring trip, since—presumably—the Metropolitan 
has first call on practically all the principal artists 
of the Scotti organization; so why would it not be 
a good idea for the Metropolitan to hire Mr. Scotti 
to manage its tour? Certainly he has had more 
experience at managing road tours than anyone now 
at the Metropolitan, and, singularly enough, all Mr. 
Scotti’s tours have ended with a balance on the right 
side of the ledger. 


SMALL AUDIENCE HEARS 
BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


The audience at the Boston Symphony concert 
at Carnegie Hall last Saturday afternoon was the 
smallest which has attended one of those concerts 
in ten years, according to the Evening Telegram, 
and without doubt the statement is correct. Part 
of the blame must rest on the program, which 
offered the Mendelssohn octet (!) for its trump 
card, and followed it with the uninteresting Lalo 
cello concerto, with the first cellist of the orchestra 
—a splendid artist, but one whose name means 
absolutely nothing at a New York box office—for 
soloist. Who makes the programs? If the saddest 
words of tongue or pen are “It might have been,” 
the pleasantest—even if Pharisaic—are “We told 
you so.” The material of which the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is composed is as fine as ever. 
Tonally considered, there is no better orchestra in 
the country ‘today, notwithstanding the extensive 
reorganization it underwent last summer, fear of 
the results of which undoubtedly operated to kill 
the orchestra’s subscription in New York this 
season. But—as we have repeatedly told the board 
of directors—the orchestra will never climb back to 
its former exalted position until some strong musical 
personality is secured to direct it. We tender this 
free advice once again—and it will probably be 
accepted with the same gratefulness that free advice 
generally is. 

--— }-- —- 
—AND SPEAKING OF . 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Speaking of symphony concerts—as nobody was 
—while it is perfectly true that there is a courtesy 
due the conductor, players and fellow listeners on 
the part of concert goers, it is equally true that there 
is a courtesy due concert goers on the part of the 
conductor. There are, of course, confirmed lingerers 


who invariably arrive tate wherever they may be 
going and are likely at the end to a r before the 
gates of Heaven just as St. Peter has turned the 


lock for the last time; but with the: present condi- 
tions of traffic—below, on and above the surface— 
in New York, it is often quite impossible to avoid 
arriving at a concert a little behind time. Late 
comers are required to wait until the opening num- 
ber—often the first movement of a symphony—is 
finished before taking their seats. This is perfectly 
proper and nobody minds standing for the ten or 
perhaps fifteen necessary minutes. But when the 
opening number lasts a solid half-hour, it is going 
it a little bit strong. Undoubtedly Mr. Bodanzky, 
in opening his National Symphony concert a couple 
of weeks ago with the fourth Schumann symphony, 
played without pauses between movements and 
taking a full half-hour—never gave a thought to 
the circumstances mentioned above, for he surely 
would not have been so inconsiderate as to keep a 
good proportion of his audience standing for half 
an hour. Mr. Stokowski, on the other hand, at a 
recent Philadelphia Orchestra concert here, had the 
good sense to play a movement from a Bach- 
Brandenburg concerto for the opening number, 
before beginning the Brahms fourth symphony, 
which he undoubtedly desired to have heard without 
long delays and disturbance between the move- 
ments. Although the program was plenty long 
enough without the Bach movement, its introduction 
was worth while just for the practical purpose 
indicated. 
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VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Chronicler Henderson comments sadly in the 
Herald on the passing of the Musical Art Society, 
and says: 

The cessation of the work of such an agency for good 
as the Musical Art Society could never be more deplorable 
than at the present time. The rise of sensationalism to 
supremacy began early in the history of music, and there 
has always been need of some combating force, something 
to keep the noblest architectural forms of the tonal art 
before the public. 

It is a mistake to assume that the public ever was 
interested in part music of a religious character. 
Only a few fastidious music lovers of a peculiarly 
serious bent of mind cared for such concerts, Part 
singing never could hope to cure the public of its 
love for a sensational opera singer or a vivid vir- 
tuoso. The lovers of choral exotics should congre- 
gate among themselves and celebrate in a closed 
circle. Those are the real facts and they ought to 
be looked squarely in the eye. 

a ; 

Mr. Henderson continues in a dolorous strain: 

The disintegration of this organization is due above all 
things to the steady and lamentable decline in public taste 
which has been an indisputable part of the musical history 
of this town in the last dozen years. Never in its existence 
did New York have such a plethora of musical entertain- 
ment. Never were there so many music lovers. Never was 
there so little acquaintance with the essentials of fine art. 
Never was there such a demand for cheap sensationalism 
and the exhibition of personality. 

It is not germane to the purpose of the moment to dis- 
cuss the causes of this descent, nor indeed could any good 
be accomplished by such a procedure. The damage is 
done and it cannot be undone. The agencies which work 
the largest harm to the cause of true musical art in this 
town are too strongly intrenched in the general public 
favor to lose one jot of their influence. 

Why not mention the harmful agencies by name? 
It does no good to preserve mystery and to shield 
the guilty. 
dite zere*e 

But we must tell Mr, Henderson that he is not 
clubby to the rest of us critics. Why let the public, 
performers, and newspaper proprietors and_pub- 
lishers know that we play such a small role in 
influencing the public? If our combined writings 
in the papers for the past dozen years have served 
only to decline and degrade public taste and to 
create a demand for cheap sensationalism, we are 
not the power we imagine ourselves to be, that’s all. 
For the love of Orpheus, Mr. Henderson, keep it 
dark, or our employers may find it out. 

» " 


One of the younger New York critics, who is 
given to avoiding technicalities and analyses, writes 
us a letter, of which the attached is a part: 

I saw X., the critic, last night and he told me that he did 
not like my musical reviews because I slopped over so 
that it made him sick. He said my praise was always ful- 
some and my criticisms sounded sophomoric. 

Well, this is the point. He's right. But I do 
uusally write a readable, colorful story; it is mostly pic- 
turesque and my readers get an idea of the atmosphere an 


charm of a concert. ; ; ; , 
I have an opinion, and I do not invariably praise artists. 


Still, I do usually find something pleasing, something that 
would make people happy for a few minutes in almost 
anybody's singing and fiddling and pianoing. _ 

i wondered if you could manage at some time to quote 
the beginning of this story and say that a readable story 
might possibly widen the interest in music of the average 
man or woman more than an intensely technical one. 

1 don’t think I’m a world beater of a writer, but are the 


other critics always interesting? 
Do you think that my tendency to apple blossoms and 


l and py seeds is essentially a bad one? 
oe ao. have vas Boo nod as a critic. No, but 1 wonder 
if that “standing” isn’t all bunk? Why shouldn’t music be 


written entertainingly, anyhow? 

The writer of the foregoing is exercised unduly, 
because if the readers like the articles, there is no 
need to worry as to what X thinks of them. The 
chief thing in criticism is to express a sincere 
opinion, and let the effect go hang. 

nner 

If you wish to escape calamity stories, price com- 
plainants, panic spreaders, business mourners, and 
perdition prophets, go to concerts and operas, and 


plenty of them. ee 


Don’t believe half that you hear about the fear- 
fulness of things just now; as for the other half, it 
is grossly exaggerated. 

nme” 

Someone wrote the other day that for centuries 
Cxsar, Nero, and Cleopatra have advertised Rome 
and Egypt, while Napoleon and the decapitated 
Louis were the best ads France ever could wish. 
Grieg and Ibsen put Norway on the map, Chopin 


- cellist, ete. 


revived Poland, and Peter the Great and Rachman- 
inoff’s C sharp minor prelude keep Russia in the 
limelight. 
eRe 
We are not a professional optimist, uplifter, or 
cheer dispenser, but we refuse to be convinced that 
America is going to the bad bow-wows, unless— 
zerme*e 
Unless they give us a blue Sunday. 
znRre 


Brisbane calls it a “sour Sunday.” 
nme 
In other words, all is advertising. 
ene 
There is some sort of message—although we 
don’t claim to know what it is—in the fact that the 
“Scheherazade” music of Rimsky-Korsakoff, which 
a few years ago used to be considered musical 
caviar for the masses, now is a strong favorite at 
the cafés and restaurants. 
Rene 
From a billboard in the Subway: “Shakespeare, 
Shaw, Barrie and Cohan combined could not pro- 
duce a better play than the George M. Cohan pro- 
duction, ‘The Tavern,’ at the George M. Cohan 
Theater.” Guess the author of “The Tavern.” 
nme y 
Why don’t musical artists advertise the same 
way? For instance: “Zimbalist, Heifetz, Seidel, 
Kreisler, Ysaye, Prihoda, Jacobsen, Gardner and 
Rosen combined, do not play as well as Mischa 
Elman. Recital at Carnegie Hall, December —.” 
mere 
How is the great question of artistic supremacy 
ever to be determined among the performers? It 
really is not a great question at all, but, nevertheless, 
one which everybody discusses, from critics and 
connoisseurs to the interested and even casual 
public. Nearly everyone has an opinion as to who 
is the greatest tenor, soprano, pianist, violinist, 
We are reminded of some well-known 
lines (the title and author escape us) that began: 


Once on a time there was a town 
Composed of men of such renown 

That each one called himself the best, 
Which did not please, of course, the rest. 


To settle who was greatest there, 

Without resort to blows unfair, 

They all agreed with airs of pride 
' To let a famous judge decide. 

However, even if such a judge could be found 
in music, only those would agree with his verdict 
who had formed their opinion in advance. 

eee 

M. B. H. inquires: “Don’t you think that Toscha 
Seidel’s bow is strung with heartstrings?” Yes; 
if M. B. H. will admit that Prihoda’s tone is tipped 
with persuasion. 


“All is vanity.” 


ene 
The Times speaks of Beethoven’s “ ‘Emperor,’ 
or fourth concerto for piano.” The “Emperor” 
concerto is Beethoven’s fifth, but let that pass. 
It doesn’t matter much about Emperors these days, 
anyway. 
eRe 
Apropos, a baseball friend of ours referred 
recently to Beethoven’s “three-base concerto,” and 
then explained that he meant the triple concerto 
for piano, violin, and cello. We forgot to ask him 
at the time whether, by the same token, Brahms’ 
double concerto for violin and cello would be a 
two-bagger. 
ene 
One week from today is Ludwig van Beethoven’s 
150th birthday. The old boy is hale and hearty 
and it looks at this writing as though he will have 
no trouble in reaching his 250th birthday in good 
condition. Take keer yourself, Lou. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


ITALIAN CONDITIONS 


One hears extraordinary reports about happen- 
ings and conditions in Italy, especially in Milan, 
which, unfortunately, seems to combine in itself 
the musical center and the disturbance center of 
the country. But if one may credit the information 
in a recent letter received by the Mustcat Courter 
from an American studying in Milan—Ralph 
Thomas, the tenor—conditions there look worse 
from here than they do when one is on the spot. 
Says he: 

If one were to believe all the reports which the Ameri- 
can newspapers are circulating about the terrors (?) of 
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Italy, few singers, indeed, would come here to study. We, 
who are right on the spot, must wait two weeks or more 
for the arrival of the American dailies to learn of the 
horrible things that are happening to us here. Meantime 
we are quite happy, and, although there may be some 
unrest, of which, however, we see nothing at all, it will 
pass as it is passing in the rest of Europe, and Italy will 
right itself as a ship rights itself in a storm. 

Music is not in the least affected by these conditions of 
which the American papers tell such tales. Concert halls 
and opera houses are as numerous and as well filled as be- 
fore the war. And atmosphere—an overworked term for 
a very real and important thing—is here as it ever was: 
atmosphere that breathes music into your very soul. 

Italy is the beehive of honeyed melody whose music 
is the commencement of all things spiritually beautiful, 
light, airy, harmonious—after which, to my idea, comes 
the French as a sort of pontoon bridge across to the heavy, 
cumbersome , German. 

And sunny Italy is not the only country that is visited 
by earthquakes, strikes and blowups. 


-~——-+<@-—— - 


HE SHALL LEAD HIS FLOCK 


In the cotton-spinning city of Manchester, not in 
Connecticut, or Iowa, or New Hampshire, or 
Virginia, or Vermont, or Massachusetts, but in 
Lancashire, England, where Professor Graville 
Bantock of the patriarchal beard resides, the Dean 
of the Cathedral has descended from his spiritual 
heights as pastor of his flock to wave a conductor’s 
baton and lead his flock into better pastures of 
choral singing. Like all congregations on this 
mundane sphere, the Manchester congregation fell 
into the loose and lax vocal method of setting the 
jaw and pushing out the tone with a leisurely con- 
traction of the diaphragm, bawling out sounds 
resembling the exclamation which usually accom- 
panies the parting of a tooth from its clinging gum. 

Schopenhauer, who is rarely popular with deans, 
has said that the general tone of a congregation is 
good even though each single voice in the congre- 
gation is poor. The Dean of Manchester will not 
accept this assertion. He says the congregational 
tone is not what it should be. He wants more 
vigor, more attack, more conviction. We read that 
he rehearsed the congregation with the choir and 
without it. He tried the women’s voices without 
the earthbound tones of the men, and he drilled the 
men’s voices without the uplifting melody of 
sopranos. Later on everybody joined in. The 
flock was directed to let themselves go, a direction, 
by the way, which is totally at variance with the 
sermons usually vouchsafed from the selfsame 
pulpit. Herbert Spencer remarked that the general 
public believed in the gospel of amity on Sunday 
and enmity all the rest of the week. But what are 
we to think of a clergyman who preaches with 
Jeremiah: “Thou shalt not go into the house of 
feasting”; or with Matthew: “Go not into the way 
of the Gentiles”; or with Luke: “Go not after 
them,” and then picks up an unsanctified and un- 
decanal baton and exclaims: “Sing this in a spirit 
of rejoicing. Let yourselves go”? 

Of course we have no objection to a dean con- 
ducting a chorus. Why not? We know several 
choir conductors who ought to be deans, or bus 
conductors, and we see no reason why a dean should 
forever curb the natural bent of his genius and hide 
the light of his temperament under a sacerdotal 
bushel. 

Another English divine who honored music with 
his patronage was the Reverend H. R. Haweis. 
He used to illustrate certain references to music in 
his sermons by tucking a violin under his chin and 
playing a few tunes for the edification of the con- 
gregation. But violin playing and pulpit conducting 
are not likely to become fixed practices among deans. 
Perhaps the clergy will have its hands full in in- 
ducing violinists and conductors to become more 
spiritually minded. 


A 26,000,000 CROWNS DEFICIT 


According to a dispatch from Vienna, the State 
(formerly Imperial) Opera and the State Playhouse 
(former Hofburgtheater) showed a joint deficit of 
26,000,000 crowns last year. So prices are to go 
up. Seats on the floor that used to cost seven 
crowns at regular performances will sell at seventy- 
five; boxes, formerly 80, will now cost 500 crowns; 
even gallery seats will be priced at eighteen crowns 
each. With the value of the crown down, as it is 
now, to about 300 for the dollar, the present prices 
work out in American money at very much less 
than the former ones. 

—~a>- 


Y 


WHAT DID THEY MEAN 
What does Christopher St. John mean in “Time 
and Tide” when he says: “It is not an insult to call 
a man a virtuoso, although when the word is applied 
to the player of a musical instrument it is some- 
times used in a derogatory sense.” 
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ABSOLUTE PITCH 


Leon Rains, in one of his “Hints to Singers,’ 
claims that absolute pitch can be learned or 
acquired, Wager Swayne said the same thing and 
had a method for teaching it which was practically 
the same as that recommended by Rains, i. e., the 
memorizing of violin A, and then, from that basis, 
the other notes of the scale, 

In this regard two questions are of importance to 
every musician: 1, Can it be learned? 2. Has it 
any special value? 

To answer the second question first, it is sure that 
real absolute pitch is of very great value. The 
difference in the equipment of the musician who 
has it and the musician who has not is enormous. 
To the musician who is blessed with it, every note 
has a definite sound. Show him a piece of written 
music and he knows immediately how it sounds, 
not by determining each note by a sort of skilled 
mental gymnastics from the notes and chords that 
came before, but by knowing instantly the sound 
of every note and chord as it appears without rela- 
tion to any other and without any effort of mental 
gymnastics whatever. There is as much difference 
between the possessor of absolute pitch and the 
ordinary musician silently reading a score, as there 
is between reading and hearing a score for the most 


ot us, 

In a symphony orchestra we once sat among the 
violas, next to a man who had absolute pitch. When 
we came to very modern scores with their difficult 
intonation this man read them off without difficulty 
while many of the other players took their parts 
home, and some of them ‘acknowledged that they 
used the piano to get the intonation firmly fixed in 
their mind. Evidently as a mere matter of utility 
there is a vast difference. 

Can it be learned? Partially but not perfectly. 
Real absolute pitch must be considered as some- 
thing inborn, like the gift of melody. The “stunts” 
performed by some conductors, for instance. Those 
who have it, cannot be duplicated by those who have 
not. They pick out false notes in the inner har- 
mony of a complicated score with absolute accuracy 
and, on occasion, sing or whistle the notes that 
ought to be played, It is possible that a child could 
be taught absolute pitch with great ease. For, after 
all, it can be nothing but a trick of memory. It is 
inborn only in the sense that this particular sort of 
memory is, in certain cases, unusually active. As 
soon as it begins to learn the names of the notes it 
also memorizes their sound, But it is very probable 
that those sounds in their relationship to the written 
names and notes can only be memorized at a very 
early age. And when it is stated that absolute pitch 
probably cannot be learned, it is meant that it can- 
not be fully and properly acquired except in 
extreme youth, 

So if you are interested in your young pupils, 
teach them absolute pitch. It will smooth their way. 


— ee — 
WHAT THE UNION MIGHT DO 


Seattle has had for some years a symphony or- 
chestra, thanks to the united effort of. the profes- 
sional musicians! there. They simply banded 
together and agreed to give concerts, sharing 
expense and sharing profits. The profits were 
small, but there was, at least, no deficit. Various 
plans of leadership were tried out, even the plan 
of using a different conductor at each concert. In 
all cases it was a strictly cooperative affair and the 
conductor was elected by the members of the 
orchestra. 

The results were gratifying in a rather indirect 
way. The city’s interest in music has increased. 
The people, having learned to appreciate the sound 
of a real orchestra, are no longer satisfied with a 
piano and violin combination in restaurants, thea- 
ters and hotels. Players on stringed and other 
orchestral instruments have more pupils than ever 
before. On the whole the undertaking has proved 
eminently successful and the men who gave their 
time to make it so now feel amply repaid for their 
sacrifice, 

Why cannot union men in other cities do the 
same thing? Why wait for backers and guarantees 
and highly paid conductors and all of the other 
complications that are the chief cause of the grow- 
ing deficit and ultimate dissatisfaction and 
disruption? The whole attitude of the orchestral 
player is different on a paid job from what it is in 
a cooperative undertaking. If a musician is engaged 
by the directors of a musical society to play in a 
symphony orchestra he has no right to cut prices 
and cannot do so without risk of injury to himself 
and his profession. But if he enters into a coop- 
erative arrangement with other musicians he takes 
a sporting chance; he is, at least, not lowering him- 
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self and his price, and he is generally satisfied with 
a lot less money than he would contract to play for 
under ordinary circumstances. 

This attitude is what made possible the Seattle 
orchestra. Had the men demanded their regular 
rate of wages there would have been a big deficit 
for somebody to make up. As it was, the men went 
in business for themselves, made a small direct 
profit and derived a large indirect benefit. What 
has been done in Seattle can be done anywhere. 


—. OG - 
CHOPIN’S GLOOMY GLORY 

What a contrast there is between the consump- 
tive, gaunt, unhappy Chopin described by Thack- 
eray’s daughter, Anne, and the great composer we 
imagine we see when we hear the gloomy grandeur 
of his funeral march on the massed bands at a 
national burial service. Anne Thackeray followed 
Chopin “into a narrow little room with no furniture 
in it whatever but an upright piano against the wall 
and a few straw chairs standing on the wooden, 
shiny floor.” But when the dead Queen Victoria 
was berne through the streets of London toward 
her final testing place, the immense procession 
which followed her contained a dozen emperors 
and kings and princes marching to the mournful 
music of the composer who had died unnoticed 
by the youthful Queen Victoria fifty years earlier. 
Chopin’s funeral march, which was first sounded 
on that little Pleyel “upright piano against the 
wall,” has reverberated in every city of America 
where bands have played and relatives have mourned. 

At the recent imposing national ceremonies in 
Paris and London Chopin’s march voiced the senti- 
ments of the millions who crowded the streets for 
miles when an unknown British warrior was in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey and an unnamed 
soldier of the Army of France buried with mag- 
nificent pomp beside L’Arc de Triomphe. 

Perhaps it is as well that the over sensitive and 
delicate Chopin cannot hear the oppressive grandeur 
of his funeral music when a nation marches to it 
and the spectators fill the world. The upright piano 
against the wall was enough for the imagination 
of a Chopin. 

—o——_ e 
MUST BE NATIVE 

Those who believe that American composition is 
going to begin at the top and be really American 
and really worth while should go abroad at this 
time and embrace every opportunity to hear popu- 
lar music, even that by the native composers. They 
would find that there is very little popular music 
except American popular music, and that even the 
native composer does his “durndest” to write 
American ragtime and jazz—and a sorry mess he 
makes of it. 

One Parisian publisher—Salabert—who used to 
have a little shop on a side street, now has a real 
store on the grand boulevards near the Opera. He 
has made a fortune on the adaptation and sale of 
American popular music. Go into a restaurant or 
dance hall and what will you hear? Our popular 
hits of two or three years ago. They are still whis- 
tling “Smiles” over there. 

“Oh! That’s just the Americans!” someone will 


say. 

Not at all. It is just the native. No doubt the 
Americans introduced the things, but they have 
stuck because they have real merit and because 
they offer the jaded palates of Europe a tabasco 
stronger than any that can be grown or brewed at 
home. 

There are frequent protests in the newspapers 
against this invasion, but such protests have not 
the smallest effect. The people know very well 
what they want and are willing to pay for it. One 
publisher of popular music said to me: “Popular 
music? There is none except what is American or 
copied after the American.” And if serious Ameri- 
can music is ever to be really American and really 
worth while it must grow from this root instead 
of, as at present, propagating itself as an air plant 
with its tendrils attached to the mature growth of 
European culture. A parasite of that kind can 
never be worth while. 


— oo 

That chap who was willing to let others write the 
laws of a nation so long as he could write its songs, 
knew what he was saying. A publisher who has 


‘specific knowledge, informs us that Lewis Hirsch 


has made over $50,000 out of his “The Love Nest” 
and the demand for the piece remains unabated. 


———-——— 

“In the long run cubes will not cast out Rem- 

brandt nor cacophony kill Beethoven,” remarks 

London Daily News in an outburst of frankness. 
(Hear, hear !) 
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MUSIC IN SCHOOL 


A special article in the Musica Courter by our 
correspondent, Frank Patterson, aroused the interest 
of a man in a California town with two children 
whom he wished to educate in music and he wrote 
to Mr. Patterson as follows: 


I read your article, “Mud and Music,” in the MusicaL 
Courier of August 12. The idea of it interested me very 
much, and while there is much I would like to tell you, 
and ask you, I do not want to take up your time, but I 
will tell you just what I am up against in California in 
the education of my children. 

I am a lover of music, having spent much time and 
money in the study of the same, but gave it up and will 
not take up time with an explanation of the whys or 
wherefores; however, I made up my mind from my own 
experience to see to it that my children should get what 
I knew was a necessity in the foundation and in youth. 

I began with the study of violin, taking my daughter to 
the very best violin instructor in the city of Los Angeles. 
After a year’s study we found she had talent and I was 
then up against the school proposition. I went to the 
superintendent of the school and he said it would be against 
the laws of the State to arrange any time outside of the 
school for the study of music, but I might see the County 
superintendent. I did. He read me the law and said I 
had better let my daughter take the regular and natural 
course, but that I might do one of three things—private 
school, public school, or private teacher. 

I chose the private teacher and for two years I have 
taught my daughter outside of the schools, and now my 
son, age six, is also ready to begin the study of piano. 
What does it cost me? Well—you guess! But I will 
educate my children in spite of all the school systems in 
America. 

My good man, your dream will be given a thought only 
by a very few who really appreciate what it means. You 
know, as I do, that the whole public school system is 
wrong. There is not one idea in the whole system which 
would discover or bring out one talent in a single child 
of hundreds of thousands. 

First what have we for members of the school boards? 
I can tell you but it is against the law to use that kind of 
language in the mails. What of the professors and teachers? 
How many appreciate one thing or how many are even 
intelligent listeners? You name them! 

When I read or hear any one speak of a national con- 
servatory | can’t help think of the senators, and just what 
the average one.of them knows or has knowledge of in 
any of the branches of art. 

And the Congressmen—from all the small towns in the 
U. S. A. come our congressmen; good men, surely, but 
their musical education and musical knowledge, you know 
well—or have your travels ever given you the privilege of 
hearing a country band? , 

Yes, I appreciate your wonderful dream, but as long as 
you can look around you and see what you see and hear 
what you hear, you are only dreaming. 

What the average public goes to see and hear, is an 
insult to an intelligent man. The cheap grade of pictures’ 
are made to fit the minds of the average. 

I am busy, and am not sending this to you looking for 
any cheap notoriety. I read and reread your article, It 
interested me much, Man, you have my best wishes! 

Very truly, 





Mr, Patterson’s comment on this was as follows: 


This letter is interesting because of its evident sincerity 
and because it must express the feeling and outline the 
experience of many an American parent. Those parents, 
all of them, want to do what is best for their children, 
but, first of all, the school laws stand in their way and 
then, in many cases, their own ignorance of music makes 
their responsibility all the more trying. The writer says 
his daughter has talent. It is fortunate that he is able to 
judge. There is many a parent who could not judge and 
would be doubtful, to say the least of it, about taking the 
advice of a private teacher who would have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose in finding talent where it is not. 
That should be the duty of the public school. But that, on 
the contrary, is just what the school does not do. The 
school says, as the letter plainly shows, “If you want your 
children to study music take them out of school; we wash 
our hands of it; we give either a full education, not includ- 
ing music, or no education at all; music is entirely beneath 
our consideration!” So speaks the school law. So speaks 
our paternal, self-made government! When are our music 
teachers going to unite and take a hand in making these 
laws so that music will not be forced to retain forever 
the degrading position it now holds in the minds of our 
law-givers? If the music teachers of America knew how 
many thousands of dollars they are losing by reason of 
these laws of repression they would rise up in a solid body 
tomorrow and take definite action in the matter. For how 
many parents are willing to take their children out of 
school so that they may study music? Ask yourselves! 


Not only the writer of the letter, but Mr. Patter- 
son as well, is perhaps a little severe. In California 
the law undoubtedly stands as the letter writer 
states, but the splendid department conducted reg- 
ularly in this paper by George H. Gartlan, “Music 
and Public Education,” shows what broad interest 
is taken in the advancement of musical education in 
the public schools; and the fact that in many com- 
munities the system Of public school credits for 
private piano teaching has been introduced on the 
basis of the fine Progressive Series of the Art Pub- 
—— Society seems to have been overlooked by 

th. 

It is only a question of time when the value of 
music as an absolutely essential and legitimate part 
of our regular general. public school curriculum 
will be recognized, and then, perhaps, conditions 
will be materially changed. 
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ISSAY MITNITZKY, NEW TO THESE SHORES, 
PROVES INTERESTING AS WELL AS PHENOMENAL 


Young Russian Violinist Late in Arriving Here on Account of Honors Bestowed Upon Him by the Swiss Government— 
Has Accomplished Much and Holds Unique Records—Is Likely to Startle America with His 
Masterful Playing 


It is a privilege to meet Mr. Mitnitzky. He possesses a 
reflective manner which gives indication of the rare gift of 
careful observation, and the still rarer gift of conservative 
expression, which lends to his statements a certain defi- 
niteness that leaves one with the impression that what he 
says will be worth while: He has a small, well-knit figure, 
the very black hair of the Russian and—his most notable 
feature—a pair of long, narrow eyes that reflect fires of 
languid Orientalism and suggestion of depths of hidden 


poetry. 

“You are Russian?” I suggested. 

“Yes. I was born in Kief—not so very long ago.” 

“No, I should think not so very ago!” He looks, 
indeed, very young. “Were your parents musical?” 

“Musical, but not musicians. There were six of us chil- 
dren, all more or less musically inclined, but only one be- 
sides myself took up music professienally. My brother is a 
pianist.” 

“That must have been an advantage. I suppose you have 
had some years of practice playing duets?” 

Mr. Mitnitzky laughéd at this. “You might say so!” he 
answered. “Some years indeed! I was six when I began 
to play and only nine when I was admitted to the Imperial 
Conservatory at Kiev.” 

“You took honors there?” 

“Well—honors! I don’t like to boast.” 

“But how am I to know if you don’t tell me?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, resigning himself to his fate. 
“Well, I took honors. Yes! After four years of study I 
graduated with the highest honors the school offers, and 
played the Paganini concerto with the Imperial Court Or- 
chestra. I was then thirteen.” 

“Paganini at thirteen!” I exclaimed. “And then what?” 

“Well, then I went to the Vienna Conservatory for a 
year and thence to Berlin, where I studied at the Schar- 
wenka Conservatory under Professor Barmas.” 

“More honors?” I suggested. 

“Honors, yes. The only honor the conservatory offers. 
A practical one—a violin, a very fine one, which 1 won in 
competition, The judges were Scharwenka, Humperdinck 
and Kreisler. 

“Kreisler |” 

“Yes, Kreisler himself.” 

“And what did you play?” 

‘Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole.’ I was seventeen—and 
that, I may say, was the beginning of my career.” 

“But not the end?” I suggested. 

He laughed. “Not exactly. After that, engagements 
flowed in upon me. I toured all over Germany( Austria, 
Italy, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia and Poland.” 

“And then America,” I prompted. 

“And then America,” he laughed. 

“Been here long 


“Two weeks.” 

‘Two weeks! Oh! Then you 
know all about it. You have sized 
up our country and are ready to 
retail your impressions of it!” 

At this his eyes twinkled. 
“Still,” he said, “one does get im- 
pressions. New York is vastly 
different from anything abroad; it 
looks different and sounds differ- 
ent, and the whole attitude of the 
people toward life seems to be dif- 
ferent. And your wonderful build- 
ings!” He turned and gazed out 
of the window at the river, glisten- 
ing in the sunlight far below, and 
across to the heights of the Jersey 
shore. 

“Such things as that you do not 
see in Europe, not as an every day 
occurrence. Over there you have 
to climb a church tower or a pub- 
lic monument or go mountaineer- 
ing to get such views. It must be 
a joy to live in New York with 
this endless panorama spread out 
before one.” 

“You come at a good season for 
that,” I said. “Those fall days-—— 
But isn’t it rather late? Most of 
our European visitors have al- 
ready been here for a month or 
more.” i 

“Yes, it is late. In fact, I 
should have been here earlier. I 
was delayed. You see, the Swed- 
ish Government honored me with 
citizenship.” 

“Oh! Then you are a Swede?” 

“Well, that isn’t exactly what I 
mean. It’s a queer thing about 
that citizenship. It isn’t like that 
of other countries. According to 
present laws, it is almost impos- 
sible for a citizen of any other 
country, and altogether impossible 
for a Russian under any circum- 
stances. It is a sort of honor they 
confer upon certain persons for 
their services in the realm of art. 
The only other artist to enjoy this 
honor is Henri Marteau. I was 
recommended for it by Gram, di- 
rector, of thte.. Danish Concert 
Verein, and by Christian Sinding.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I see. But I 
don’t quite understand why that 
should have delayed your trip. 
After all, citizenship——” 

“Oh! It was not a matter of 


. 


Milton Studios 





merely taking out papers! There was an extended cere- 
monial attached and the date of it, in October, made it 
impossible for me to get over sooner.” 

_ “Well, you're here at last, and you'll be glad to be play- 
ing again after the trip and all. It must have been quite 


a while——” 


Turee Concertos ON ONE ProGRaM. 

“No. Not so long. Quite recently I played with the 
Berlin Philharmonic. Three concertos.” 

“Three!” I exclaimed. “All at once?” 

“All in one program—and that was the whole of the pro- 
ram.” 

“And what were they, the three concertos?” 

“Brahms, Paganini—and my own.” 

“Your own? Then you compose?” 

“Yes, Much. I enjoy it.” He said it as if that sort of 
work were an unusual treat to him. 

“And I suppose it is very modern?” I suggested. 

“Well, it isn’t exactly classical, because nobody writes 
in that style nowadays, but it isn’t so excessively modern 
either. Not extreme.” 

“I suppose you like the moderns?” I asked. But on this 
point he would not commit himself. Debussy, yes. But 
the advanced school—— 

Changing the subject, I asked about his American ap- 
pearances: “A transcontinental tour in 1921-22, New York 
appearances as soon as it can be arranged. There is trouble 
about a hall. The first date on which Carnegie is available 
is the middle of January. Meantime there will be some pri- 
vate appearances and some out of town ones.” 

And therewith I felt that I was encroaching upon the 
artist’s time and took my departure, much impressed with 
his vivid and magnetic personality. But at the door I 
turned back with a new thought. 

“Your violin? What do you play? People like to 
know.” 

“My violin! Ah! You must hear it! A beauty! A 
Giovanni Battista Guadagnini from his best year, 1750. 
You must hear it!” 

And I went out resolved to hear the violin and the artist 


too, For they are certainly both greatly worth wre, > 


Godowsky and Rosen for Mt. Vernon 
Leopold Godowsky and Max Rosen are appearing with 
the Mt. Vernon Glee Club, Theodore Van Yorx, conductor, 
on December 15 at the high school there. It is of interest 


to note that C. P. Miller, vice-president of the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company, for which company these famous 
artists make records, is a prominent member of the Mt. 
Vernon Glee Club. , 


ISSAY MITNITZKY. 


I SEE THAT— 


Paderewski will arrive in New York before Christmas. 


Jone eee Sousa has just bought a house in Greenwich 


Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein is planning a season of German 
opera at the Manhattan Opera House. 

Another contra-bass solo player has been heard in Aeolian 
Hall this season—Leon Ziporkia. 

Six violins were stolen from the New York East Side 
House (540 East 76th street) and David Mannes has 
issued an appeal for others to replace them. 

Through the radio telephone Tetrazzini sang for the entire 
fleet in New York Harbor on December 3. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra will play Samuel Gard- 
ner’s new concerto in Providence on December 14. 
Marguerite Ringo has become the mother of a daughter— 

ane Ringo. 

A “get together” dinner of the National Association of 
Organists was held November 20. 

Although Munich’s Opera House is sold out night after 
night there is still a deficit of 7,000,000 marks. 

This issue of the Musica Courier contains Leon Rains’ 
second article on “Hints to Singers.” 

It appears that nine professional! musicians attended the 
Chicago début of the London String Quartet. 

Muriel Kerr, a child prodigy, has caused considerable dis- 
cussion in Toronto musical circles. 

Lajos Shuk, the new cellist of the Letz Quartet, gives a 
New York recital at Aeolian Hall, December 18. 
Joseph Schwarz, en route for America, is said to be the 

highest priced baritone in Europe. 

Anna Fitziu_says she will be married in New York and 
not in Havana. 

Nina Koschetz is the name of the latest singer to arrive 
here from Russia. 

Victoria Boshko will play the Liszt E flat concerto with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, December 209. 

Frank La Forge believes talent, brains and personality 
are the three requisites for a successful artist. 

William Simmons will sing at the Commodore Hotel on 
December 10, 

Gustave L. Becker is giving a series of Wednesday morn- 
ing lecture recitals on Bach. 

Hallett Gilberte’s “Two Roses” is on Alice Moncrieff’s 
Aeolian Hall program, December 16. 

Dr. Charles Austin Connock, voice specialist, is frequently 

_ mistaken for President Wilson. F 

Miserandina, the sculptor, completed a bust in clay of 
Prihoda in thirty minutes. 

John McCormack was given an ovation when he sang with 

_ the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. 

Conrad Nagel is appearing at the Criterion Theater this 
week in “Midsummer Madness.” 

Oskenontgn, Indian Chief, gives programs of classic and 
Indian songs, with Indian accessories. 

After many years’ absence abroad, Marcella Lindh has 
returned to America. 

Arthur Friedheim gave a Chopin-Liszt recital at the New 
York School of Music and Arts. 

La Scala Orchestra is due in New York about December 
12. 

Raymond Havens was booked to appear in five cities with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Walter Henry Rothwell has recommended Olga Steeb as 
soloist to many prominent conductors. 

Levitzki’s postponed New York recital at Carnegie Hall 
takes place on the evening of December 15. 

Nelson Illingworth will give his second New York lieder 
recital at the Princess Theater, December 14. 

Minna Elman, sister of Mischa, will make her début in 
Aeolian Hall on February 4. 

Ovide Musin is president and director of the Belgian 
Conservatory of Music, Inc. 

Gladys Axman sang last Sunday afternoon for thousands 
of emigrants at Elli: Island. 

Nahan Franko has withdrawn from the concert enterprise 
at Madison Square Garden. 

Katheryn M. Shary, soprano, and Edwin Lester Eaton 
were married on November 109. 

Carl Engel’s new triptych for piano anmdwiolin was given 
its first public hearing in Boston, Deeember 2. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra celebrated its twentieth anni- 
versary with a most interesting concert. 

Huntzinger & Dilworth have just accepted two new sacred 
songs by John Prindle Scott. 

Anna Case is booked for five appearances in her native 
State of New Jersey for this month. 

Magdeleine Brard, the French pianist, arrived in New 
York on November 27. 

It is reported that Lewis Hirsch has made over $50,000 out 
of his song, “The Love Nest.” 

Yolanda Mero will give her second piano recital in Aeolian 
Hall on January 3. 

The National Opera Club is holding its semi-annual meeting 
this afternoon. 

Grace Bradley has been engaged to sing deep contralto 
roles at the Metropolitan. 

Mishel Piastro is giving three recitals in the metropolis 
within three months. 

De Roda Helmuth will make her American debut on De 
cember 13. 

It was impossible to accommodate all the people who 
wished to attend Kubelik’s Rochester recital. 

Aurore La Croix, the pianist, has been filling engagements 
in Canada. 

Helen Stanley is popular at Fort Worth, Tex. 

Per Nielsen, director of music at Westminster College, has 
re-engaged Laurenti for a recital next May. 

Mabel Corlew has returned from a successful tour with 
Lada, the dancer. 

It is said the Vienna State Opera and the Playhouse showed 
a joint deficit of 26,000,000 crowns last year 

Men are needed for the United States bands. 

Percy Fletcher has completed Coleridge-Taylor’s ballet 
music for his “Hiawatha.” G. N. 
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EUROPE’S MUSICAL OFFERINGS 
AROUSE LITTLE ENTHUSIASM 


(Continued from page 14) 


SWISS CRITICS ENJOY 
COMPOSITION BY 
AMERICAN COMPOSER 


Templeton Strong's “Red Indian Suite” Meets with Favor- 
able Comment as Presented by John Aubert, Who Will 
Perform It on American Tour—Second Symphony 

New Geneva Composer a 

Other Recitals 

ENEVA, November 10, 1920.—The second sym 
( phony concert of the subscription series of the 
= Orchestre de la Suisse Romande was an occasion 
of unusual interest. The program comprised Mo- 
heard D major symphony (No. 504), com 
monly known as the “Symphony without Minuet,” Bach’s 
econd Brandenburg concerto, with the “feared” trumpet 
part, and Maurice Ravel's three symphonic tableaux for 
tra and soprano, entitled “Schéhérazade.” The last 
med work was d to us by Mme. J. Campredon, 
soloist of the concert, and had a very good reception 
the part of the audience; the pre-eminent qualities are 
orchestral color and a remarkable evocative 


Concert of Interest 


Disciple of Busoni— 


zart’s rarely 


introduce 


gorgeous 


power, notwithstanding a certain lack of “selectiveness” 
in its thematic material. 

Both the symphony and the Brandenburg concerto were 
given splendid readings by Conductor Ernest Ansermet. 
As for the Mozart symphony, it is quite worthy of stand- 
ing beside the great “trinity”—the “Jupiter.” G minor, and 
“Schwanengesang.” It is a noteworthy fact that almost 
simultaneously it received a revival under Furtwangler in 
Berlin. 

New Geneva Composer A Discip_e or Busoni. 

A further novelty was the “Esquisse” for orchestra by 
the young Genevese composer, Frank Martin—a series of 
most subtly and genuinely felt impressions of nature. His 
style is totally unhampered by scholastic considerations, 
especially with regard to form, and the effect of his work 
is heightened by an extremely varied orchestral palette. 
One feels that Martin has been under the influence of 
Busoni’s latest works and the principles enunciated in his 
“Entwurf einer neuen Aesthetik der Tonkunst.” And, 
indeed, he succeeded to an astonishing degree in liberating 
the frail muse from her all-too-rigid dress—from the 
curse of too much wisdom. ... The work had so warm 
a reception that it had to be repeated at one of the follow- 
ing popular concerts, which, as in Paris, are given on Sun- 
day afternoons at prices which make them accessible to 











Tribute reads: 





SCHOFIELD 


Success on recent tour with 


FARRAR 


Reflects eminence and ability of 


DUDLEY BUCK 





To Maestro Dudley Buck, whose knowledge of voice and most effechive 
teaching has given me what I searched for in many vocal wanderings. 


With sincere gratitude, 


( Signed) Edgar Schofield 
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nearly everybody. The same program, as usual, was 
repeated in Lausanne on November 1, and at Neuchatel the 
day after. 

Spanisu Pianist Plays AMERICAN Music. 

There are, of course, recitals without end in Geneva as 
well as in the other towns of French Switzerland. I shall 
review only that given by the Spanish pianist, José Iturbi, 
a pupil of Wanda Landowska, the famous harpischord 
specialist. Iturbi played an eclectic program with amazing 
virtuosity and fine musicianly understanding. He crowned 
his program with the work of an American composer, 
Templeton Strong’s “Red Indian Suite” (“Au pays des 
Peaux- Rouges” ), a work which will soon come into its 
rights in the genial composer's own country, as John 
Aubert, the Genevese pianist, who is returning to the 
United States this winter, is going to introduce it at his 
recitals. It is a composition with a rare personality behind 
it, and ought to have success wherever it is heard. 

Oruer RECITALISTS. 

Other recitalists who have been heard recently include 
Mme. Cécile Imbert and Mlle. M. Sauvin, who distin- 
guished themselves in vocal works and songs of Handel, 
Wolf and Fauré; Messrs. Sottiaux, violinist, and Sautier, 
cellist, who gave proof of accomplished musicianship in 
works of Vitali, Hubay, and again Fauré. Among the 
rest, and among those yet to be heard, are some of the 
most distinguished artists of France, Germany and Swit- 
zerland itself, which is most fortunately situated between 
the two opposing cultural streams. 

A not unimportant feature of Genovese musical life are 
its organ recitals, especially those of Otto Barblan, who, as 
a staunch interpreter of the great masters of music, gath- 
ers a large audience every week in the Cathedral of St. 
Pierre. In recent weeks he has given masterful perform- 
ances of the passacaglias of Buxtehude and Frescobaldi, 
several of the preludes and fugues of Bach, as well as the 
great toccata in F, with its positively stupendous archi- 
tecture, besides pieces by Claude d’Aquin, Handel and the 
moderns, from Liszt and Franck to Reger and Charles 
Bonnet. M. Barblan is one of Switzerland’s leading com- 
posers and his own “Adagietto” and “Pax,” containing 
pages of true inspiration, were heard with great . or ee 


LIVERPOOL NOTES 


Leila Megane’s Singing Meets with Praise—Eric Fogg’s 
Compositions at B. M. S. Concerts—Rodewald 
Concert Society Again Heard From 





Liverpool, November 20, 1920.—Expectation in regard 
to the young Welsh vocalist, Leila Megane, was not dis- 
appointed for once. In truth Miss Megane, who has been 
for several years with Jean de Reszke and at the Opera 
Comique, may be justly termed in her own vernacular a 
“Cantores Fedrus” and, with further experience, ought to 
take an assured position among the singing sisterhood 
Endowed with a mezzo soprano voice of pronounced 
quality and ample range, she enunciates clearly, and her 
production is practically faultless, attributes that were 
thoroughly tested in the Thomas and .Massenet French 
versions of the Goethe spirit, and a Welsh song to show 
that she has not yet forgotten her native tongue. It is 
possible therefore to congratulae the new recruit on a 
pronounced and deserved success. 

Younc Mr. Fos. 

The opening session of the local branch of the B. M. S. 
was devoted to a recital of original music by the youth, 
Eric Fogg, of Manchester, who is already responsible for 
a large amount of more or less important material, in- 
cluding orchestral, chamber and choral pieces, and quite 
a numbér of songs and piano solos. The bulk of this, 
however, is still in manuscript but the publication of 
selected examples can not be far off, as it contains little 
that is commonplace and much that is worthy of preserva- 
tion. Evidence of this was adduced in the course of a 
“Phantasy,” for cello and piano, and a rhapsody for violin 
and piano, the string instruments being in the hands of 
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Io Lamb and Kathleen Moorhouse, with the composer at 
the keyboard. Allowing for the exuberant verbosity of 
youth and a tendency to over development, there is much 
to admire in these specimens of Mr. Fogg’s industry, and 
a sheaf of settings of verses by Leigh Henry provided 
further testimony of the young man’s versatility and am- 
bition. These items were very expressively rendered by 
Mrs. Bella Baillie, and frequent commendations testified 
to the appreciation of the audience. Mr. Fogg at present 
* seems under the influence of the advanced modernists 
although he is not averse to echoing the manner if not the 
matter of Grieg. At all events the recital was important 
as illustrating the possession of a faculty that has ap- 
parently been carefully cultivated and from which it is 
reasonable in due time to expect an important develop- 
ment. 
RopewALp Concert Society. 

The second program of the Rodewald Concert Society 
was also provided by Io Lamb (violin) and Kathleen 
Moorhouse (cello) with Edward Isaacs at the piano. 
After paying tribute to the memory of Dvorak through 
his characteristic but rather protracted essay in F minor, 
an arrangement by J. Halvorsen, for the two bowed in- 
struments, of a Handel theme and variations, proceeded a 
remarkably brilliant and well written sonata in A for 
violin and piano by Mr. Isaacs, the themes of which are 
suavely melodious and the harmonic treatment free from 
the prevailing tendency to undue extravagance. It was 
played by the composer and Miss Lamb. 

W. J. B. 


ITALY’S ATTENTION 
IS NOW FOCUSED 
ON TOSCANINI 


Famous Leader’s Orchestra Makes Its Initial Bow to Milan 
Audience—New Respighi Work Not Up to Standard— 
Pizzetti’s Suite a Success—Operatic Mysteries 


Tine November 8, 1920.—The attention and the 





interest of the musical public of all Italy are at 

this moment centered in the tour of Arturo Tos- 

canini’s orchestra. Little wonder!, For a long time— 
sincé 1915 at least—the idea of an orchestra created in the 
image of Toscanini has been discussed, a homogeneous 
organism in which all the elements should be equally fine, 
in which there would not be any of those profound and 
shocking differences of value which, alas, exist in nearly 
every orchestra between the pick and the “fillers’—the 
utility men who are often more of a hindrance than a help 
to the ensemble. 

For his orchestra Toscanini had a vision—he spoke of it 
to your correspondent a year ago, during his sojourn in 
Turin for that famous performance of the Ninth, getting 

- all excited and almost fainting at the thought of the pos- 
sible fulfillment of his dream—a vision of instrumentalists 
of the first rank, not only precise and reliable executants, 
masters, in the broadest sense, of the technic of their in- 
struments, but also as artists’ souls, interpreters, collabor- 
ators who would understand his intentions and at the same 
time those of the composer, and who could give all their 
intelligence and all their enthusiasm to the musical ex- 
pression of these ideas and these emotions. 

An OrcHeEsTRA OF ARTISTS. 


I think that when Toscanini spoke to me of his dreams, 
he himself did not suspect its realization to be so near. 
And now it has come: That orchestra exists, it has played, 
it is worthy of its conductor. It has been formed from 
among the best and, at the same time, the youngest of 
Italy’s instrumentalists. Toscanini does not care about the 
arrivés; he loves youth, for he knows that from it he can 
draw all that he needs. And indeed—would it be possible 
to name all those who deserve to be named among this 
marvelous ensemble? Could one say that the last of the 
second violins is inferior to the violino di spalla? Yet I 

-am anxious that the American public—which will soon 
hear the Toscanni orchestra and be able to judge its value 
—shall know that among its members there is such a per- 
son as Virgilio Ranzato (concertmaster), famous in Italy 
as a concert artist and author of charming pages for his 
instrument: as Marlettini (leader of the seconds), the 
second violin of the celebrated Bologna Quartet; as Gil- 
berto Crepas, one of the youngest professors in the royal 
conservatories of Italy. teaching at Parmaand only twenty- 
eight years of age. There are viola players like Koch, 
Italian despite his foreign name and viola of the well 
known Quartetto Polo; double-bas players like Billé of 
Florence; oboists like Leandro Serafin (the brother of the 
orchestral conductor Tullio Serafin), and so on, but—I 
repeat—one should name all the others as well, for they 
are their peers. (Why forget, for instance, the violinist 
Pavovic, the hornist Ceccarelli, the bassoonist Bertoni, the 
clarinettist-Cancellieri, the second cellist Oblach, the trum- 
peter Botti, etc., etc.?) 

Enter: Trary’s Frrst Great OrcHestra. 


The Toscanini Orchestra made its initial bow to the 
Milan public in the hall of the Conservatory (it was almost 
a consecration) on the twenty-third of October, with a 
program comprising the fifth of Beethoven, a concerto 
grosso by Manfredini (1688-17..), “Iberia,” by Debussy, 
the prelude and “Liebestod” from “Tristan,” and a sym- 
phonic poem, “La Ballade des Gnomides,” by Ottorini 
Respighi, the last-named for the first time in Milan. 
There was success and enthusiasm, as one could easily 
imagine; the public never tired of applauding and exalting 
the admirable work of the maestro. 

The execution of the Beethoven symphony was a marvel 
of suppleness, precision and lightness; the finale seemed 
to us like a song of triumph, with that blare of trumpets 
and with-its vivid and reassuring severity. “Iberia” was 
given with finely chiseled detail which left nothing to 
desire; and the Wagnerian pages succeeded in transporting 
the audience into a superhuman world where all the pas- 
sions are transfigured and reappear in an atmosphere of 
ethereal transparency. 

New RespicHi Work Nor Up to Stanparp. 

The public—very, very numerous and cultivated—also 

liked the concerto grosso of Manfredini, with the figured 
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Christine 


ANGENHAN 


Acclaimed in the South 





FIRST ARTIST OF SEASON SCORES HIT 
Big Textile Hall Audience Gives Her Enthusiastic Reception 


_ Miss Langenhan opened the winter concert season in Greenville with a variety program that afforded a 
wide range of tests for her talent, and she gave such an excellent evening’s entertainment that the big audi- 
ence that gathered to hear her is now hoping that the other numbers of the artists’ series will only measure up 
to the standard set last night. It was indeed a wonderful evening for music lovers, an evening that will long 
endure in their memories. 

_ Miss Langenhan was in voice, and that means that she scored a big success at her first appearance in this 
city, for her every effort brought enthusiastic and spontaneous applause. Her voice ranks among the best 
ever heard here. It worked over a range of considerable width, for her part of the program called for 
everything from plantation melodies to French classics. 

Encore after encore was called for, and she seemed happy to respond to the applause. Exceptionally 
pretty was her singing of “When I Look in Your Wonderful Eyes.” However, there was the exceptional 
about all of her singing. The last number on her part of the program was ‘Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny,” and she sang it with as much feeling as if she had been born and lived all her days in that state 
and with a voice that rivalled that of Alda. The audience liked it so well that they refused to let the 
program end there. Responding to the applause the gifted artist sang “Dixie,” the audience standing while 
she sang.—The Greenville (S. C.) News, November 23, 1920. 


Christine Langenhan, dramatic soprano, sang at the Palace Theater on Friday evening. She sang a 
variable program in Russian, interpreting the text before singing. “Songs My Mother Taught Me” she 
rendered in the original Bohemian. There were several American songs, among which a Cadman song was 
most appreciated by the large audience. 

Miss Langenhan disclosed throughout the entire program a pure soprano voice of wide range and 
an interpretive power. She was recalled several times and added a few encores.—Jhe News, Martins 
burg, W. Va., November 21, 1920. 

Miss Christine Langenhan gave a most delightful recital at the Opera House Friday night to a large 


audience. She held her listeners spellbound from the opening of her program. She posses lori- 
ous voice and she made much of her diction.—7/ie Messenger, Martinsburg, W. Va., Neauaher ame. 





THE TUSKEGEE 
NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
November 18, 1920. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Nove . ’ 
My dear Sir: ovember 19, 1920 

| wish to send you a line expressing my own 
personal appreciation, as well as that of our work- 
ers and students, of the delightful concert given 
us by Miss Langenhan, Saturday evening. She 
had an audience of 2,500 people, 1,800 of them be- 
ing students, and about three hundreds teachers corey an artist and also impressed us very 
and their families, the others being visitors from favorably with her personality. We are glad to 
the community. Miss Langenhan entertained us add our commendation of her work to what has 
in a charming and most attractive way, and at been so well égaid by other officiais and musical 
the same time she instructed and inspired her critics. We hope to be fortunate enough to have 
audience. Her voice and manner are most ap- this splendid artist again next season. 
pealing. She also sang for us last evening at our 
Sunday vesper services and made a little talk on 
life in the European countries and stressed the 
importance and value of music among colored 
people as well as all peoples. | am expressing the 
hope that you may include Tuskegee in Miss 
Langenhan’s annual Southern itinerary. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ROBERT R. MOTON, 
Principal. 


Dear Sir: 


We very much appreciated the singing of Miss 
Langenhan on the night of the twelfth. She is 


(Signed) M. W. ADAMS, 
President. 
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bass as written out by the German musicologist, Arnold 
Schering, a specialist in the study of the instrumental con- 
certo. The new composition by Respighi was greeted with 
respect which one owes to any work of this musician ; 
nevertheless one must place on record the fact that it is 
much less interesting than its predecessor, “Le Fontane di 
Roma,” being much less clear in construction. The work 
s based upon a rhythmic design (not original, by the way, 
for it occurs in the third “fresco” of Debussy’s “La Mer’). 
it displays a remarkably rich orchestral palette; but one 
enses, on the other hand, a certain poverty of invention 
ind lack of originality, which places it below many of the 
ther works of this composer, who is, however, very tal- 
nted and from whom one expects beautiful things in the 
future 

At his second concert (October 26) Toscanini played, 
vesides the second symphony of Brahms, Strauss’s “Don 
and the overture to Verdi’s “Sicilian Vespers,” two 
“La Pisanella” by Ildebrando Pizzetti, and 
by Albert Roussel. 


Juan” 

nodern suites 

Le Festin de l'Araigné” 
Pizzerti’s Suite A SUCCESS. 

The Pizzetti suite constitutes a part of the incidental 

anonymous drama by Gabriele d’Annunzio. 

ed of five pieces, of which Toscanini has 


music to an 
It is 


compos 


chosen three: “Le Quai du Port de Famagouste,” “La 
Danse basse de l'Epervier” and “La Danse de !’Amour et 
de la Mort parfumée.” These are pages of cameo work- 
manship, with a classic line and of great modesty of 
means. One discovers in them that deep human sentiment 
which is one of the most notable characteristics of Pizzetti’s 


it has that great breath of the open air 
and that elevated—almost vocal—beauty of themes—which 
give to some music a sort of religious purity. Its orches- 
tration is rich: vivid and iridescent in the first piece, vol- 
uptuous in the last, powerful and significant in the “Dance 
of the Hawks,” a slow saraband played by the string 
quintet alone. The public liked these pieces very much, 
which obviously would gain much when played in connec- 
with the scenic action. The greatest applause came 


irt moreover, 


tion 
after the saraband 

The “Festin de l’Arraignée” also is ballet music out of 
which a suite has been made. Here we have little marvels 


of delicacy and esprit: a commentary on the entrance of 
little ants, of muck-worms, a dance of the butterfly and, 
finally, the diminutive life of insects. This music, too—as 
light as a spider, irridescent as the wings of a butterfly, 
and charged with the perfume of Debussy—the audience 
ipplauded with warmth. It was equally enthusiastic at 
the end of the third and last concert in Milan, although 
that applause was meant for the conductor more than the 
composer whose work formed the one novelty upon the 
program 
SrniGaciia’s Fork Sone Suite. 

We refer to Sinigaglia’s suite, “Piemonte,” composed 
almost ten years ago but never heard in Italy before. 
The titles of its four movements are: “Through Fields and 
Woods,” “A Rustic Ballet,” “In montibus sanctis,” and 
“Piedmontese Carneval,” and every number is built upon 
themes from the folk songs of Italy. It is, however, not 
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a real re-creation of this material. The composer has been 
content to string these fragments of regional folk lore 
together, transcribing them for orchestra—carefully, and 
often with distinguished taste. This orchestration 

not, unfortunately, succeed in breaking the monotony of 
the musical construction. 

This precious art material, after all, is not yet art, which 
is needed to transfigure it. It suffices to place. this com- 
ne ry beside the work of Slavic composers in general, 
and of Dvor4k in particular (whose “Carneval Overture” 
has not been without influence on the present work) in 
order to demonstrate the difference between the two man- 
ners of conception, of which the last is to be preferred by 
far. Surely, Toscanini was not well advised in choosing 
this work for performance. 

The rest of the program, comprising the E flat major 
symphony of Mozart (“Schwanengesang”), the “Enigma” 
variations of Elgar, and the “Tannhauser” overture, pro- 
vided sufficient beauty and variety. One cannot say, surely, 
that Toscanini’s programs are not international. Since this 
brilliant début, two concerts have been given at Turin 
(October 30 and 31), and the subsequent itinerary in- 
cludes Alexandria, Genoa, Milan (three more concerts), 
Cremona, Parma, Rome, Bologna, Trieste, Venice, Tre- 
viso, and so forth. 

And soon—toward the end of the year—you will hear 
the orchestra in America, and pass judgment upon the 
compositions which it has in preparation now. Among 
these are the works of some of the best among our young 
composers, such as Malipiero, Pick-Mangiagalli, Lualdi, 
and De Sabata, as well as a composition by Ernest Bloch. 


Operatic MysrTERIEs. 

Times change! Once upon a time St. Stephen’s Day 
was the beginning of the opera season, for on that day, 
according to an ancient custom, most of the important 
theaters of the Peninsula opened their doors. As for the 
opera seasons of today, one begins them before the fati- 
dical day—or after. There is no longer any religion. ... 
Now we have bolshevism in the theater, too! . . 

The Scala in Milan, it is now settled, will stay closed 
the whole of this season. Silently the work of remodeling 
the stage and changing the system of lighting and décors 
goes on. It is said (but said with an air of mystery) that 
the season of 1921-22 will be inaugurated with the 
But one dare not name the last opera of Arrigo Boito, 
who is today like the famous Arabian Phoenix, of whom 
everybody knows that -he exists but whom nobody can 
Gaal... 

Meantime one runs to the Teatro Dal Verme (whose 
season is a sort of Scala Ersatz), conducted by Angelo 
Ferrari. Here are to be given— —for the season began in 
September and will last until March—the “Ramuntcho” 
(after Pierre Loti) of Albert Donaudy, and “Marken” by 
Gianni Buccéri. 

At the “Regio” in Turin, musical direction of Tullio 
Serafin, the revival of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” is an- 
nounced, also a new opera by a Turin composer, the 
“Ettore Fieramosca” of Adolfo Canti. At the “Com- 
munale” in Trieste (Panizza’s direction), Attilio Parelli’s 
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VIOLINIST 
MANEN PLAYS BRILLIANTLY 


Spanish Violinist Shows Great Technical Proficiency 


Yesterday he showed brilliant technical proficiency, pure intonation, a musical comprehension and 
taste in phrasing that are not always displayed by violinists of high reputation. 
formance. might have been called deliberate; perhaps too studied, and while one constantly admired, 
one seldom was deeply moved. His performance on the whole was a welcome relief from the exhibi- 
tion of the young Russians who have come to this country in swarms. 

The program was for the most part of a classical nature. 
virtuoso piece, one that is not seriously injured by the substitution of a piano for an orchestra, for 
the orchestral part has a wholly accessory role, serving chiefly as an accompaniment. 
that admits of free and long cadenzas even in the andante. 
the melodious work. The manner in which he interpreted the long, curiously varied and joyous finale 
was worthy of the highest praise. Yet his performance of the movements by Bach that are not often 
heard in the concert hall and in the noble music of old Porpora—Philip Hale in The Boston Her- 


MANEN DELIGHTS IN VIOLIN RECITAL 
Spanish Artist Reveals an Ingratiating Tone 


Joan Manén, the Spanish violinist who gave his first Boston recital yesterday afternoon at Jordan 
Hall, has abilities which lift him out of the mob of fiddlers lately besieging our concert halls into the 
class with such virtuosos as Zimbalist and Thibaud. He is no aspiring novice, but a mature and dis- 
ing real money to hear. 

Since he had not been heralded with any 1 lourish of adjectives from ingenious press agents, the 
audience yesterday left many vacant places in the hall. 
obliged to repeat his amusingly naturalistic version of “The B 

In Mozart’s D major concerto, the first number, his beiltions tone and emotional warmth aroused 
His Bach and Porpota pieces were also romantically interpreted. A strict classi- 
cist might make objection to Manén’s phrasing of Bach, but much may be forgiven those who play 
that master’s music as though it were not dull and pedantic to them. 
roved Manén a composer with a distinct harmonic gift as well as melodic i 
One would gladly hear more of his music, which is original without being freakish. In his 
Manén showed that he can easily do all the stunts with 


harmonics and double stops expected of virtuosos. 
delight any audience—Boston Globe, Dec. 3, 1920. 
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F peerage da Lodi” is i novel At the Costanzi of 
Rome, where Vitale and Felix ein rtner are to be the 
conductors, “Marouf,” by Rabaud, “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame” (almost a novelty to Italy), and the work of a 
young Pavia composer, Franco Vittadini fever Alle- 
gra,” after the brothers Quintero) will be b t out. 
And at the San Carlo in Naples the public of t city 
will at last make the acquaintance of “Parsifal,” under the 
baton of Weingartner. 
That will suffice for today. Soon I shall write about 
some new concert works of our young composers, w 
performance is about to take place. 
Guipo M. Gatti. 


Soder-Hueck Pupil Scores in Opera 


Ellie Marion Ebeling, the coloratura soprano artist-pupil 
of Mme. Soder-Hueck’s s, who appeared on December 2 as 
Agathe in “Der Freischiitz,” given by the Mozart Society 
at Yorkville Casino, met with much success and was ten- 
dered quite an ovation. Her soprano voice is one of beau- 
tiful quality, warm and flexible, and her fine stage pres- 
ence combined with er acting added to the general im- 
pression created. er big moment of the performance 
came with the aria in the second act, which she rendered 
with skill. The critic of the Staats Zeitung referred to 
Miss Ebeling’s voice as being , rarely beautiful, of warmth 
of feeling and splendid color.” 

Miss Ebeling has been engaged to sing Rosalinde in 
“Fledermaus” with the Star Opera Company at the Acad- 
emy of Music on December ber 15 an and 22. 


A Word with An Anna Fitziu 


A Musica, Courter representative saw Anna Fitziu, 
whose picture appears on the front cover of this week’s 
issue, the other day just. long enough to learn two rather 
interesting things. The first of these is that Miss Fitziu 
and Mr. De Segurola, whose engagement was announced 
recently, will not be married in Havana in the spring but 
will be wedded in New York, where they both have many 
friends. Incidentally, Miss Fitziu has had an offer from 
Fortune Gallo to do special guest performance with the 
San Carlo Opera Company on the Pacific Coast, but she 
has not made her decision as yet. 


May Peterson’s New York Recital 


May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will interrupt her concert season, which began this 
year early in October and has been the most successful of her 
entire career, long enough to give a recital at Aeolian Hall 
on Monday afternoon, December 13. This will be Miss 
Peterson’s only recital of the season, as she will leave 
shortly thereafter for a long concert tour of the Pacific 
Coast before returning to the Metropolitan. 


Van der Veer Recital December 29 


December 29. (afternoon), in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Nevada Van Der Veer, the distinguished mezzo-contralto, 
will give a recital. 
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“MME. RAISA HAS EVERY RIGHT TO WEAR THE TITLE ‘THE GREATEST DRAMATIC SOPRANO IN THE 
WORLD.’ LAST NIGHT THE TITLE WAS REMADE FOR HER.”—Herman Devries, Chicago American, November 19, 1920. 


“ROSA RAISA’S ART MARKS ‘JEWELS’. 


November 19, 1920. 


HER SINGING GIVES COLOR TO OPERA.”—Chicago Herald-Examiner, 


“ROSA RAISA HAD OPPORTUNITY LAST EVENING AND HER SINGING WAS EXTRAORDINARY.”—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, November 19, 1920. 


“HERE WAS A VOICE WHICH FOR SEVERAL SEASONS HAS BEEN RECOGNIZED AS THE GREATEST DRA- 
MATIC SOPRANO IN AMERICA, WHICH MEANS IN THE WORLD. IT WAS BETTER THAN EVER LAST NIGHT.” 
—Edward C. Moore, Chicago Journal, November 19, 1920, 


“TRIUMPH SCORED BY ROSA RAISA, DRAMATIC SOPRANO AROUSES HIGH ENTHUSIASM IN CONCERT 
NUMBERS.”—James H. Rogers, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Novem ber 14, 1920. 


“RAISA ACCLAIMED THE GREATEST OF THEM ALL; OVATION GIVEN GREAT SOPRANO; AUDITORIUM 
BREAKS ALL FESTIVAL RECORDS; VAST AUDIENCE ELECTRIFIED.”—Bangor Daily Commercial, October 4, 1920. 


APPEARING IN LESS THAN A WEEK IN FOUR DIVERSIFIED ROLES 





AS MALIELLA IN “JEWELS” 


Rosa Raisa made her season’s bow to Chicago music lovers 
in the role of Maliella. Youth, glorious, unconquered and 
compelling youth, is the dominant characteristic 0 the great 
voice in this singer’s throat. And as Raisa grows in oper- 
atic wisdom she is learning the value of her superb vocal 
gift, and is not forcing and flinging its lyric gold about so 
recklessly as she has hitherto done. It was beautiful singing 
last evening. Dramatically, she made Maliella an imperti- 
nent, imprudent, tempestuous bit of ey femininity.— Ruth 
Miller, Chicago Tribune, November 19, 1920. 


Rosa Raisa rose to spendid heights in Wolf-Ferrari’s 

tuneful opera, “Jewels of the Madonna,” in the Auditorium 
ter last night. i 

Her voice, if possible, was even more gorgeous than in 
previous seasons, and became only the more brilliant when 
she sang full voiced. There were no hard edges, but a 
soft lusciousness and velyety quality that were soul satisfy- 
ing. The role is a grateful one to sing. 

An actress of the first rank as well as one of the greatest 
dramatic sopranos within living memory, her portrayal of 
the sin-begotten Maliella was convincingly vivid and 
realistic. er Maliella was a flippant, headstrong, wayward 
girl, prevented from the wildest excesses only by her 
superstitious reverence and dread of supernatural vengeance. 
—Herald-E. iner, Ni b 19, 0. 


“The Jewels of the Madonna,” naughtiest and most 
fascinating of operas, so naughty in fact, that we wonder 
how it has ever escaped the vigilant and joy-killifig activities 
of the Purity League, was presented last night at the 
Auditorium with Rosa Raisa as the glorious magnet. This 
is not exaggerated praise. Mme. Raisa has every right to 
wear the title--“the greatest dramatic soprano in the world.” 

Last night the title was remade for her. ; 

Maliella pictured in her vivid, perturbing, lawless, im- 
moral, wild, strange, perverse characterization, is a creation 
of great vocal and histrionic art. It is conceived with the 
double vision of brains and temperament. 

The vocal score is difficult, but its difficulties are a mere 
bagatelle for the amazing resources of the Raisa soprhno. 
Never has the singer’s tone seemed richer, deeper, more 
meaty than last night. The high notes, of course, were 
flung forth with insolent opulence of power and clarity and 
there is not a register which does not respond to all her 
d d tional expression. 

Besides she does not sacrifice her sense of dramatic 
fitness for the sake of making pretty sounds. She gives 
thought to the truth of the sentiment she must portray— 
and the rest is d ation. 

Happy the soprano who has voice enough to be able to 
ignore it!—Chicago American, November 19, 1920. 


Rosa Raisa gave distinction to the second evening of the 
opera season last evening at the Auditorium theater. She 
sang the role of Maliella in Wolf-Ferrari’s masterpiece opera, 
“The Jewels of adonna,” and since its American 
premiere, almost ten years ago, it never had such a poig- 
nant and vivid v exposition. Mme. Raisa sang the 
difficult music with wonderful facility and with a wealth of 

—— transcended the big orchestral climaxes and 
te v 
P. 











brant thrill in the second act made the audience 


wer the matter of the portrayal of the Neapolitan waif, 
Mme. Raisa was Bo ally trifle too vehement and wayward. 
—Daily News, Novem! 19, 1920. 
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ROSA RAISA 





WON PRESS AND PUBLIC ALIKE 


IN OPERA AND CONCERT SHE IS SUPREME 


Rosa Raisa had an opportunity last evening and her sing- 
ing was extraordinary. She fitted right into the spirit of 
the music and sang with warmth of tone quality as well as 
with the astonishing brilliance of those high-sustained phrases. 
Just as a stunt her trill in the high F sharp, as she was 
mounting the stairs, followed by the high C, held out solid 
and dazzling as a rock of diamonds, if you can imagine 
such a thing, without any accompanying orchestral support, 
was a thing to talk about. Walking up stairs is not sup 

ed to be the best preparation for the diaphragm when it 
as any such feat of virtuosity to perform, but Mme. 
Raisa acted as if such trivial details did not concern her in 
the least. She played the part with dramatic power and 
greater elasticity than usual. She was in the spirit of it 
and both her action and her singing seemed to come naturally 
se expression of the story.—Evening Post, November 19, 
1920. 


Miss Raisa’s Maliella was more than a revival of old 
memories; it was a vivid recreation of a vivid character. 
“The Jewels of the Madonna” is getting to be old enough 
by now to have traditions of its own. People in the lobbies 
talked during the intermission of Carolina White and the 
brilliant singing and striking impersonation she used to give 
when the opera was new. 

It was something to be remembered, true enough, but 
there was another Tost night. Here was a voice which for 
several seasons has been recognized as the greatest dramatic 
soprano in America, which means in the world. It was better 
than ever last night, even better than last season, because 
Miss Raisa kept it, in a manner of speaking, throttled down. 

She is prodigal of her gifts whenever she sings, but last 
night she was more than ever.a delight, because even in the 
most exalted moments one never lost the feeling that there 
was a reserve of power behind everything. It was singing 
of the very first order, and when it is added that Miss 
Raisa is a striking beauty and is wise in the ways of the 
stage, there is no trouble in summing up the case to the 
effect that there was a Maliella that inspired belief. 

I liked her very much as the impudent mischief-maker in 
the first act, flashing into smiles or clouding up into thunder- 
storms with equal rapidity, and always superbly defiant. 
She was even better when thrown off her spiritual balance 
in the act following—incidentally the setting of this act is 
another lovely thing—and in the always dangerous finale 
to the scene she was even a bit hair-raising.—Evening 
Journal, November 19, 1920. 


The performance of “Andrea Chenier” could scarcely have 
been better, nor can there be three principals of greater 
value operatically on any stage in the world. 

Rosa Raisa sang Madeleine de Coigny and, of course, 
sang it magnificently; her voice in superb condition, her 
art a veritable delight to those who understand the technic and 
finesse of the science of singing. From the most delicate 
pianissimo to the astounding depth and richness of her 
forte she is mistress of her tone.—Chicago American, Novem- 
ber 26, 1920. 


The revival of “Andrea Chenier” at the opera Wednesday 
evening was much mo successful than the production by 
the company some years ago, principally because of the 
changes in the cast. Mme, Rosa Raisa has mellowed in her 
performance and sang the music beautifully and on Wednes- 
day evening she had the benefit of assistance from Edward 
Johnson and Titta Ruffo, with Mr. Marinuzzi to direct the 
orchestra, which gue altered the proportions.—Chicago Eve 
ning Post, November 26, 1920. 


Rosa Raisa, as the dramatic Leonora, sang again last 
evening with wonderful power and expression and, withal, 
with fine musical style. This is a score which eminently 
suits her, and even the coloratura passages and trills were 
feats of rare vocalism.—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily 
News, November 23, 1920. 


Rosa Raisa’s voice well merits the adjective ‘“‘gorgeous’’ 
because of its rich, colorful timbre, and the brilliance and 
expressiveness of her upper tones when she lets her voice 
out without stint in the grand climaxes of which she is so 
fond.—-Chicago Examiner, November 25, 1920. 


Rosa Raisa blossemed forth in a china doll hair dress. 
She walked through the role of the simpering Madeleine, 
who loved the Socialistic and tactless poet, singing-vigorously 
all the while, and was received with furious spurts of ap- 
preciation which burst forth even as she paused to breathe 
and phrase.—Chicago Tribune, November 25, 1920. 


Never in the history of the twenty-four years of Bangor 
music festivals has so great an ovation been given an artist 
as that accorded Rosa Raisa at the closing concert at the 
auditoriu Saturday evening. It was an ovation that 
knew no nds, an ovation that will go down in festival 
history as marking the appearance in Bangor of the greatest 
soprano in the world, an ovation that has perhaps never 
been equaled in any city. Raisa came to Bangor praised 
as the greatest soprano of today. All that was said of her 
the vast audience accepted as being true in every word and 
it expressed its unbounded delight in a way that left no 
doubt as to its gauge of the greatness if this newest of 
festival stars. 


When Bangor Festival patrons—and Bangor audiences 
lave not the reputation of being over effusive—-rises 
from their seats and applaud and shout and even wave 
their programs in exultant joy it may be regarded as a 
spontaneous and sincere expression of their feelings, Such 


was the ovation that filled the auditorium Saturday night 
following Raisa’s singing of her final number, Inflammatus 
from Stabat Mater by Rossini. The audience was fairly 
electrified and so persistent and long continued was the 
applause that the great Diva was compelled to do what 
she has never done before, repeat the number and even 


then the audience was loath to accept that as her final 
appearance. Raisa’s voice .is the perfection of purity, 
flexibility and power. She can do anything with it, no 
matter what the tone, whether light or heavy. When she 
reached the high C in the latter part of her closing number 
with all the fulness of Nordica, Melba and Schumann-Heink 
the note rang so clear and strong throughout the big 
auditorium that the orchestra was fairly drowned owt and 
the audience that had been sitting spellbound by the 
wonderful voice handling was: moved as no other festival 
audience has ever been moved. It was tremendous. It was 
simply an audience electrified, and the marvel of it was 
that it was by the singing of a mere girl, for Raisa is 
only twenty-four, 

When: Raisa stepped from the ante-room upon the stage 
deafening applause burst from every corner of the Auditor 
ium. She was dressed in a gorgeous yet simple creation of 
the Parisian modiste with glistening jewels and her appear- 
ance was ae ay She has a most pleasing stage presence 
and unaffected by the continued applause she faced her 
audience at perfect ease while Director Chapman assembled 
the attention of the musicians for the accompaniment, The 
number was Scene one, Act one from “Il Trovatore’” by 
Verdi and it gave full opportunity for the great singer to 
present her voice in all its glories. The applause at the close 
was deafening and long continued and was matched only 
by that which followed her final number when the ovation 
was the greatest ever seen or heard in the Auditorium. 

For her next programed number Raisa sang “Casta Diva” 
trom the opera, “Norma,” and to the delight of the audience 
after prolonged a she returned to the stage with her 
accompanist, Frank Laird Waller, and sang a_ delightful 
Russian folk song, Kalinka, which gave her opportunity 
to display her voice in a lighter selection. Following het 
“Casta Diva” number the madam was presented at the stage 
front with a beautiful bouquet of roses and she most 
graciously bowed her thanks and appreciation. 

But it remained for Raisa to reach the greatest heights 
in her final number, “Inflammatus,” and it need not be 
repeated that the singer of this great number by the great 
soprano was an event that will never be forgotten by those 
privileged to be numbered among the audience.—Bangor 
(Me.) Daily Commercial, October 4, 1920, 


It was to be expected that the enormous success achieved 
here by Rosa Raisa in last spring’s Chicago opera season 
would call forth a numerous assemblage to hear her in last 
night’s concert in Masonic Hall. This proved to be the 
case, and the second event in Giacomo Bernardi’s notable 
course attracted a much larger audience than the first one 

In passing, it may be said that those who missed the 
preceding concert missed a lot of good music, 

It was a duo recital that engaged the attention of yester 
day evening’s audience. Mme, Raisa had, as artistic co- 
partner, the baritone Giacomo Rimini, also of the Chicago 
company. 

Of Mme. Raisa’s prowess as an operatic singer we have 
spoken on earlier occasions. 

It remained to note how these surpassing gifts of voice 
and temperament would lend themselves to the cooler ap 
praisments of the concert room and to the requirements of 
lyric interpretation. As to this, it should be said that again 
Mme. Raisa roused her audience to intense enthusiasm, and 
that her triumph lacked nothing of completeness. 

It has been said, and by a competent authority, that Mme 
Raisa is the greatest dramatic soprano, not only of our 
time, but of all time. As to what happened before our 
days of concert-going we have no opinions, or guesses, 
to offer. As to our own day, we are in full accord with 
the assertion. 

As a dramatic soprano Mme. Raisa has few, if indeed any, 
serious rivals. Where is there a voice at once so superb in 
texture and of such amazing opulence elsewhere to be 
found? But Mme. Raisa knows the value of artistic 
restraint. The full-throated volume she so readily com 
mands is not dispensed too prodigally. She is too fine an 
artist to indulge in vocal extravagance. Her voice is 
beautifully controlled, and she modulates it to gentler uses 
with rare expertness. 

Her listed numbers included operatic airs by Verdi 
Mozart and Bellini, and songs in English, French, Spanish 
and Russian; and there were, of course, many encores 
for which the demand was insistent, insatiate and stormy. 
Every one was a finished achievement, and whether it 
called for passionate utterance or for soft expressiveness, the 
beauty of the tone was unfailing and unchanging. ‘ 

One of Mme. Raisa’s songs, the “Eli Zion,” stood out 
as the supreme offering of the evening. Memory recalls no 
more thrilling performance than this.—Cleveland (0.) 
Plain Dealer, November 14, 1920, 
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St. Denis Dancers Triumph in Chicago 


An unusual triumph was accorded the Ruth St. Denis 
Concert Dancers at Orchestra Hall in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 1 Notwithstanding the fact that Galli-Curci was 
singing at the Auditorium to an overflowing house, Or- 
chestra Hall had every seat sold, and netted for the Ridge 
Farm Preventorium something like $15,000, an amount 
that is accounted for in the fact that every box was sold 
for $100 each and the entire lower floor was sold out at 
$10 per seat. All the other seats in the house was sold 
ut a like scale. ; 

The success of the Ruth St. Denis Concert Dancers is 
unusual in that something new in a program is given. The 
attempt is made to express through the dancers the music 


that accompanies the dancers; or, it might be said that 
the dancing is an accompaniment to the music—termed by 
Miss St. Denis a visualization of mus The program 


vas an unusual one and the piano, played by Everett Olive, 
the keynote to the work of the dancers. The pro 


ares showed that the music of Bach, Grieg, Schubert, 
Chopin, Beethoven, Brahms, Rachmaninoff, ( haminade and 
Mana-Zucca was used for the visualization. 

Ellis Rhodes gave a group of songs in a pleasing man- 


ner and several of these solos were combined with the 
dancing of the company Probably the most illuminating 
effort made in this work of Ruth St. Denis in the training 
of these young ladies for this work, was in the presentation 
of the Beethoven sonata, “Sympathetique,” op. 13. Even 
the most captious musician would accept this visualiza 
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tion, or this combination of the dancers and the music, for 
it is an effort toward something higher and better in the 
dance form, and to be able to give a demonstration of this 
character but presents the high aims of these dancers and 
gives expression to a new scheme of study that will grow 
and will become a fixed feature in music and dancing in 


the future. 

The success of the Ruth St. Denis Dancers can be 
gauged by the fact that at every appearance on this tour 
a return date has been demanded, and Wessels & Voegeli, 
of Chicago, who presented the Ruth St. Denis Concert 
Dancers to the Windy City upon this event, have asked 
for a return engagement, which indicates the success of 
this company and the high artistic nature of the per- 


formance. j 
The following from the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
gives expression to the attitude of the audience: 


At Orchestra Hall, in spite of the important event taking place a 
little farther down the Boulevard, an audience that packed the house 
greeted the Ruth St. Denis Concert Dancers. And the result is 
about $12,000 gained for the Ridge Farm Preventorium for tuber 
cular children, 

The audience was a brilliant and popegonmiatins one, and the ar 
tistic program given by the dancers and Everett Olive, pianist, made 
it a delightful way to help charity. These dancers have been trained 
into doing something. Instead of pattering about vaguely in bare 
feet after the ever illusive butterfly, or plucking imaginary prim- 
roses out of the otherwise innocent ether, they actually danced in 
time to the music, excellently played by Mr. Olive, and their move 
ments had an artistic reason for existence. 

It was much more truly art than the greater part of the so-called 
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interpretative dancing which the suffering public is called upon to 
endure. For once this attempt to visualize music is being accom- 
plished by these splendidly trained young women in a way that does 
not antagonize the musician. Their’s is a real art, and they have 
achieved what others have tried for and missed. 4 
The stage of Orchestra Hall was a beautiful bower of green with 
only a statue or two to relieve by a dash of whiteness. The play of 
lights was skilfully managed, and altogether it was a formance 
quite beyond anything else of this sort ever brought to Chicago. 


Morrill Pupils in Opera and Concert 


There are some splendid artists in opera and concert 
appearing before the public today who have studied with 
Laura E. Morrill. One of those in the musical comedy 
field is Sarah Edwards, who has been achieving much 
success on tour in “The Princess Virtue.” She appeared 
recently in Springfield, and the Republican of that city 
said that one seldom hears so mellow a contralto as that 
possessed by Miss Edwards. The critic of the Springfield 
Daily News was of the opinion that the splendid singing 
and right good acting of Sarah Edwards was not unexpected 
in view of the fine reputation this singer has made in the 
Gilbert and Sullivan revivals at the Park Theater in New 
York. He further stated that with her keen sense of 
humor, she must have been a delight in the imperishable 
Gilbert and Sullivan roles. The Springfield Union made 
the statement that Miss Edwards is working for a high 
place in her art and getting there rapidly. The singer had 
equally good notices in Washington and Providence. 

Lillian Ring, another pupil of Mme. Morrill’s, has been 
receiving continuous praise from the press for her fine 
singing on tour in the leading role of “The Maid to Love.” 
Eugene Besnier has been engaged at the Opera Comique 
in Marseilles, France. A young pupil with a beautifu) 
voice, Florence McCullugh, made her first public appearance 
at the Theater Club in New York on November 22. 


Florence Nelson Delights Zanesville Audience 


Florence Nelson recently sang in Zanesville, Ohio. Of her 
recital, the Times Recorder of that city said in part: 
“Miss Nelson displayed a voice of beautiful quality which 
she used with true understanding of the art of singing. 
Old English, French, Japanese, and modern American songs 
were rendered with great sympathy and splendid diction. 
Each group was charmingly costumed. In the American 
group, ‘Smilin’ Through’ (by Penn) and ‘My Love Is a 
Muleteer” (by de Nogero) were most enthusiastically 
received.” 


Simmons to Sing for Manufacturers’ Club 

William Simmons, the baritone, will give a recital for 
the members of the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia 
on Monday afternoon, January 24. This is a re-engage- 
ment, Mr. Simmons having sung in Philadelphia last 
season. 


Boshko with Philharmonic Orchestra 
Victoria Boshko, the Russian pianist, will play the Liszt 
E flat concerto with the Philharmonic Orchestra on De- 
cember 29. 
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STILL ANOTHER NEW 
PRODUCTION AT THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


“Il Carillon Magico,” a “Mimetic-Symphonic Comedy,” 
Meets with a Bit of Criticism—Rosina Galli Earns 
Much Praise—More Tributes for Farrar—Other 
Favorites Also Score Success 


“TRISTAN AND IsoLpE,” NoveMBER 29., 

A _yery beautiful performance was the second one of 
Wagner’s great lyric and romantic masterpiece, in most 
respects the topmost peak ever achieved by any composer of 
opera, Conductor Bodanzky had his forces well in hand 
and gave a pulsing and highly appealing reading of the 
lovely score. 

Matzenauer’s Isolde is a great creation, vivid, convincing, 
full of subtle detail, sung superbly well. Johannes Sembach 
repeated his Tristan, a worthy effort but not an extraordi- 
nary one. Jean Gordon’s lovely voice coloring and keenly 
intelligent singing delighted discriminative hearers. Rob- 
ert Blass was a King Mark of sonorous vocalism and dig- 
nified action. Clarence Whitehill put all his fine and 
authoritative art into the Kurvenal role and made it sink 
deep into the hearts of his auditors. He is a Wagner in- 
terpreter who knows no superior. 

“Faust,” DecemBer 1, 

Gounod’s “Faust” may not be as “high brow” as Boito’s 
“Mefistofele,” which preceded it by nearly a week at the 
Metropolitan, but notwithstanding the frequent Saccharine 
platitudes of the former, it is much more effective as an 
opera than the Italian work. The cast showed no new fea- 
tures except for the appearance of Mario Laureriti as Val- 
entine, replacing Giuseppe Danise, who was indisposed. Mr. 
Laurenti has a light, agreeable baritone voice which he 
knows how to use very well, and gave a thoroughly satis- 
factory interpretation of the role. Miss Farrar—as un- 
Gretchenish as ever—was Marguerite and in very good 
voice; Martinelli sang an excellent Faust, as he always 
does; and Clarence Whitehill made one of his rare appear- 
ances as Mephistopheles. It is a real pleasure to be hearing 
this fine singer-actor at the Metropolitan this season much 
oftener than has been the case in recent years. A baritone 
of his stamp is of great value to the company. Mme. 
Delaunois was the Siebel and Mme. Berat the Marthe. 
Mr. Wolff conducted with his usual energy, an energy that 
puts real life even into ‘Faust.” 

“Tr CarILLon Maaco,” “CAvALLERiA RUSTICANA” AND 

“L’OrACOLO,” DECEMBER 2. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza offered for the third new produc- 

tion of the season “I Carillon Magico” (The Magic 
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Chimes), 4 “mimetic-symphonic comedy,” by Riccardo 
Pick-Mangiagalli, who, one is informed, was born in 
Prague of a Czecho-Slovak papa and an Italian mamma, 
but ranks as an Italian composer. In view of the excel- 
lence of the productions of “Tristan” and “Mefistofele” 
which Mr. Gatti has already brought out this season, he 
may readily be forgiven for the new ballet. Judging by the 
evident economy in expenditure upon both scenery and cos- 
tumes—particularly the former—he, himself, had no par- 
ticular expectations of the piece making a hit. With the 
ballet what it is today, one is really astonished at an insti- 
tution like the Metropolitan putting on a piece which might 
have been a riot about 1893 but has no right to existence 
after what the Russians have taught the world. Imagine 
offering today a ballet which, built about some twiddling 
adventures of Pierrot, Columbine, and Harlequin with a 
musical clock, has ‘an old fashioned minuet for its princi- 
pal dance. “The only thing that could have redeemed it 
in some degree would have been a score of unusual charm 
and beauty, and that is exactly what Pick-Mangiagalli has 
not furnished. It is thoroughly commonplace music, not 
even strongly illustrative of what little action there is in 
the story. The best number is Pierrot’s serenade. Its one 
virtue: is that it is exéellently orchestrated. Rosina Galli 
danced and mimed well as Pierrot and put on the ballet. 
Not even the greatest ballet master or mistress in the world 
could have made much out of such ordinary material in 
story and music. She was supported by Bonfiglio and 
Florence Rudolph in principal roles and the corps de ballet 
did well enough. Scenery, costumes and (particularly) 
lighting were none of them up to Metropolitan standards, 
Papi conducted, 

The bill certainly gave every auditor his money’s worth. 
Before the ballet came “Cavalleria Rusticana,” in which 
Emmy Destinn as Santuzza did the best singing she has 
done this season at the Metropolitan. Gigli was a new 
Turiddu. He has a beautiful voice and sings well, lacking 
only a little in animation. Thomas Chalmers, appearing 
for the first time this season, sang well and made as much 
as possible out of uninteresting Alfio. After the ballet 
there was “L’Oracolo,” with Scotti in his marvelous pres- 
entation of Chim-Fang, Florence Easton and Orville Har- 
rold winning a special round of applause after their debut, 
Cecil Arden doing a neat bit of character work as the 
nursemaid, Millo Picco new to the role of Hoo-Tsin, and 
Didur as the learned doctor. Moranzoni conducted both 
the operas. 

“SAMSON ET DALILA,” DeceMBER 3. 


There is only one Caruso, and, also, but one Matzenauer. 
These were the principal stars of the “Samson et Dalila” 
performance Friday night. Both were in excellent voice 
and thrilled the huge audience with their beautiful singing. 
The role of Samson is one of the great tenor’s best, and 


as Dalila few are there who can surpass Mme. Matzenauer. ° 
De Luca, as the High Priest, also scored emphatically. 
Others in the cast were Ananian, Rothier, Dua, Paltrinieri 
and Reschiglian. Wolff conducted. 


“Zaza,” DecemMBerR 4 (MATINEE) 


Leoncavallo’s “Zaza” was the matinee offering on Sat- 
urday, December 4, with Geraldine Farrar as the feature 
attraction, and a capacity audience testified with enthusi- 
astic applause and many floral offerings, which were 
thrown from all parts of the house to the stage, so great 
was its pleasure. Special honors for the success of the 
performance are due Martinelli, in the role of Millo Du- 
fresne, and De Luca, as Cascart. Martinelli sang the part 
excellently, and his histrionic work in the final scene was 
especially fine. Sincérity characterized the work of the 
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Henri Morin zum ersten Male am Dirigen- 
tenpult. 
Dass die Verwaltung Xavier Leroux’s Che- 

mineau, einer Auffihrung wiirdigte wird jeder 

ernste Musikfreund anerkenner mussen. 
Als Kapellmeister stellte sich Henri Morin 
zum ersten male vor. Er est ein vornerhmer 

Musiker und freisinniger Meister des Farben. 

Die Art wie er die Solisten selbst in den gros- 

sen dynamischen Steigerungen  beriicksichtigte 

und zu Worte kommen lies verdient anerken- 
nung. Er est offenbar ein grosser Kiinstle- 
rischer gewinn fiir unsere Gesellschaft. 

Walter Knipfer. 


connaitre. 


Henri Morin proved himself a Master. He Henri 


Karleton Hackett. 


Another notable feature of the occasion was 
the debut of Henri Morin, our new French 
Conductor, who led thg orchestra through the 
effective musicale envelope Leroux has pro- a 
vided, winning the variety of colors and of ac- 
cented rhythms from his player that the difficult 


conducteur 
travers 


It was a great performance. 
Henriette Weber. 


Le Chemineau. A triumph of French Art. 
If there were not an unwritten law against 
the .use of superlative adjectives in music crit- 
icism, or other reportorial writing, how. gladly 
would I shake out a column of them from. the 
realms of the desuetude to describe last night's 
erformance of Le Chemineau. Rarely has it 
en given to us to witness such completely unan- 
imity of enthusiasm between press and public 
as was exhibited at every fall of the curtain, 
not to observe such interest and keen apprecia- 
tion throughout a performance. 
«It was an overwhelming triumph for French 


s'il 


extraire 


rt. 
This one of great French Opera also served 
| to introduce to us the finest French conductor 
ever heard at the Auditorium, Mr. Henri Morin, 
for whose engagement Mr. Marinuzzi deserves 
a vote of sincerest thanks. ; 
Morin is not only a superb musician, he is a 
master leader. He belongs to that group of 
netics competes. headed by TOSCANINI, 


un vote de 


ILLINOIS STAATS-ZEITUNG 
Henri Morin au pupitre de chef pour la 
premiére fols. : a 
Que la reprise du Chemineau de Xavier Le- 
roux ait été une admirable exécution, est une 
chose que chaque ami de la musique doit re- 


Comme chef d’orchestre, se présentait pour la 
premiére fois i 
musicien et un maitre des couleurs, 
dont il remue les solistes eux-mémes 
grandes progressions dynamiques, et laisse leurs 
paroles s’entendre, mérite d’etre remarquée. II As 
est incontestablement une tres grande conquwéte 
artistique pour notre Société. 


CHICAGO EVENING POST, 24 Novembre 1920. 

Morin s’est révélé un maitre, Il fit 
du Chemineau une chose d’un_ charme exquis 
avec une variété de couleurs d’ombres et d’ac- 


made it a thing of exquisite charm, with a 

variety of colors, shadings and rhythmic ac- I 
cents, which were constantly revealing new cents rhythmiques, 
beauties. nouvelles beautés. 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE and DAILY FINANCIAL TIMES, 24 
Un autre notable attrait de l'occasion, etait 
le debut de, M. i 


voulu par Léroux. : 
couleurs et de rythmes accentues de ses musi- 
score demands. ciens que cette 

C’etait uné magnifique reprtoensetion, 


Le Chemineau. 
Francais. 
n’existait ; 
l’usage des superlatifes dans la critique musi- 
cale, ou autre combien je serais content. d’en 
tofte une colonne du 
mots tombés en désuétude, pour décrire la re- 
présentation du Chemineau de 
Rarement nous a-t’il été donné d’étre témoins 
d’une aussi compléte unanimité d’enthousiasme 
entre la presse et le public, a la chute du rideau 
de chaque acte, ni 
concentré et de pénétrantes 
une représentation. 
triomphe pour l’art frangais. i 
Le Chemineau, l’un des plus grands opéras 
Francais, a aussi servi a nous présenter, comme 
le plus beau chef d’orchestre Frangais, eae 
entendu a |l’Auditorium, MR. HENRI MORIN, 
pour Aap ayn ~ duquel Mr. Marinuzzi, mérite operatic essence of peasant ; 
Chicago inveterates of the lyric drama, a new 
eader possessed of 
appartient infinite finesse in the treacherous realm of deli- 
cately exquisite musical colors, subtle elasticities 
i and flexibility. 


sincéres remerciements, 
_ MORIN, est non seulement un superbe musi- 
cien, il est un maitre conducteur. I 


de 
ls sont 


HENRI MORIN 


New French Conductor of the Chicago Opera Association 


WINS CHICAGO 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, 24 Novembre 1920. 
Henri Morin, the new French conductor, is 
il director, 
knows his score and who holds the entire 
tic personnel, both in the orchestra pit and on 
the stage, under excellent control. 


temperamental, fiery musical 


He made an impressive debut. 

Maurice 
distingué 
La fagon 
dans les 


enri Morin, un 


long as 
Xavier Leroux’s 


Walter Knipfer. 


performance. The 


révélant constamment de 


Karleton Hackett. 
Novembre 1920. 


Since. the present season 


e is Henri 





enri Morin, notre nouveau 
Prencai, nd conduisit l’orchestre audience on this occasion, and it would seem, is 
V PI ‘ 
Obtenant la variete des season is over. 


ifficile partition exige. 


enriette Weber. so agreeable a nature. 


Vart wi 


i h 
Un triomphe de sodbalenl 


as une loi du style contre 


the singers, and 
roportion, 
im distinctive as a conductor. 


royaume des 


l'autre soir. 


d’observe autant d’intéret 
seyret dans 
t 


un formidable Chemineau. 


Cela a 


season so far, was t 


the annals of the Chicago 


conductor, Henri Morin, a 


magnétiques entraineurs, a la 
; F ini 


Polacco et. Mari- of tempi, suave rhythm: 





zed and beloved chief. 


they give to a recogni 
es Herman Devries. 


reconnu et 


uvoir est senti au dela de la rampe. 
Il est aussi senti et obéi dans la fosse d’orches- 
tre, ou les hommes jouaient l’autre soir, avec la 


dévotion inspirée, qu’ils teopltentons 
é. erman 


POLACCO, and INUZZI. This power is 

felt beyond the footlights; it is also sensed and a cé groupe 
obeyed in the orchestra git where the men _ téte | 
played last night, with e inspired devotion nuzzi, Ce 


Under his baton, at 
velvet. 
aun chef; 
Devries... 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL, 24 


Glorious ““‘Chemineau.” 
the Chicago Opera Co, 
“le Chemineau” repel 
toire and gives it such a performance as it did 
last night, it can rightfully claim to be one of 
the inspired organizations of the world. c 
It is a glorious work and it had a glorious 
Chicago Cie. has done some 
notable things since it was founded a decade ago, 
but never anything more ge om than this. 
as begun briskly 
with the making of many new musical acquaint- 
ances consideration of last night’s cast may 
deferréd for a moment while introductions are 
erformed, for the benefit of another newcomer. 
Morin, a conductor from France, 
who made his first appearance before a Chicago 


destined to create a bit of comment before the bog fit sa premiére apparition devant le public 
€ 


That he should have heen in full command of 
the proceedings goes very much without saying. 
Had he not been, the comments might not be of 
With this as a basis, he 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, 24 Novembre 1920. displayed the further assets of a warm sympathy 

ith the try that is in le Chemineau, and a bas il a 
nowledge of how to make his count, 
A pulsating rhythm that is energetic but not in- 
trusive, an. ability to keep the orchestra at its de 
mellowest, to support and amplify the efforts ‘of 
i to keep everything i 
are some of the elements making 


Edward Moore. 


CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, 24 Novembre 1920. 
Morin makes bow as conductor of le 


Le Chemineau who constituted one of the most 
completely satisfying eee rg of the op¢ra 


vehicle last night. or 
what threatens to be a high puertent lebut in 
ra Cie. 


rance introduced to Opéra Cie.; car cette essence d’opéra de la 
France paysanne a introduit aux anciens du 
drame lyric de Chicago, un nouveau chef d’or- 


S were precise, climaxes 
perfectly built, and the orchestral tone warm 


Ruth Miller. 


_Henri Morin, le nouveau chef d’orchestre 
Frangais, est un directeur musical doué de tem- 
pérament et de feu, qui connait sa partition, 
et qui tient tout le personnel de l’Opera aussi 
bien dans la fosse d’orchestre que sur la scéne 
sous un contréle excellent. 
Il a fait un début impressionnant. 
Maurice Rosenfeld. 


Novembre 1920. 


; Glorieux Chemineau, 

_Aussi longtemps que la C. O. A. gardera le 
Chemineau dans son répertoire et lui donnera 
une représentation telle que celle d’hier soir, 
elle pourra justement prétendre a étre une des 
organisations inspirées du monde. C'est une 
oeuvre glorieuse, et elle eft une glorieuse repré- 
sensation. La Cie, de Chicago a fait quelques 
chose depuis qu’elle a été fondé il ya une dé 
cade, mais jamais rien de plus magnifique que 
cecil, 

Depuis que la saison actuelle a commencé, en 
nous faisant faire un grand nombre de nouvelles 
connaissances musicales, toutes considérations 
sur la distribution d’hier peuvent étre defférées 
pour un moment, pendant que les présentations 
sont faites, au bénéfice d’un autre nouveau venu. 


who 
era- 


Rosenfeld. 


keeps 
in its reper- 


C’est Henri Morin, chef d’orchestre Francais, 


e Chicago, a cette occasion, et qui semble destiné 
a créer un brin de commentaires avant que la 
saison soit finie. Qu’il dé étre an eleine pos- 
session du gouvernement va de soi. S’il ne lett 
pas été, les commentaires n’eussent pas été 
d’une aussi agréable qualité. Avee ceci comme 
i déployé les richesses plus éloignées 
d'une chaude sympathie pour la poésie qui se 
trouve dans le Chemineau, et un art technique 
_ Texprimer. Une pulsation rhythmique 
qui est énergique sans étre indiscréte, une habi 
leté de conserver l’orchestre son point le plus 
moelleux, de supporter et amplifier les efforts 
des chanteurs et de conserver tout en un belle 
proportion, sont quelquesuns des éléments le 
faisant distinguer comme conducteur, 
Edward Moore, 


in fine 


Morin fait son salut en conduisant le 
Chemineau. 

Le Chemineau qui constituait une des plus 
complétement satisfaisantes représentations de la 
saison d’opéra jusqu’ici, a été hier soir le véhi 
cule de ce qui promet d’étre un hautement im- 


For this portant début dans les annales de la Chicago 


chestre Henri_ Morin. Un conducteur possédé 
d'une infinie finesse dans le domaine perfide des 
délicatement exquises couleurs musicales: les 
élasticités subtiles des tempi, rhythmes suaves et 
flexibilités. Sous sa baguette les attaques étaient 
récises, les graduations sonores parfaitement 
ties et le timbre de Vorchestre un velours 
chaud. Ruth Miller, 
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HINTS TO SINGERS 


By Leon Rains 


(Copyright, 1920, by Leon Rains.) 








| This is the second article of an interesting series of discussions on various topics of importance to the singer. 


In the first article, which appeared in last week’s issue of the Musical Courier, Mr. Rains took up the question of 


Health,” 


etc.—Editor’s Note.] 


VOICE 


C677 3 HOU that teachest another, teachest thou not 
| thyself?” With puberty, girls and boys should 

top singing and strictly observe this rule dur- 

mutation. Many a boy has ruined his voice through 
inging while the voice was changing. The years of ado- 
may be put to excellent use in studying music and 


the piano 


ness, 


i ence 


boy soprano voice changes to a bass, the 
Women retain the same 
As adolescence 


the 
a tenor or baritone 
of voice they possessed as girls 


a rule 
alto to 


character 


last to the twenty-first year in the female and the 
twenty-fifth year in the male, the instructor should exhibit 
liscretion before designating the voice of the pupil. It is 
The fact 


ilways a mistake to judge a voice by its range. 


that a man's voice may have a compass of two octaves, viz., 


rom C to C, does not necessarily make him a tenor. The 
quality of the voice alone tells the voice’s character. 
Youthful voices having been designated by their range in- 


tead of their quality accounts for the many so called bari- 
uddenly becoming tenors. Of this seeming phe- 
nomenon the public always hears; but of the thousands of 
misjudged voices, such as sopranos becoming altos, tenors 
becoming baritones, and baritones becoming bassos, it hears 
nothing 
If the 
opera, he 


tone 


singer's voice justifies his or her studying for 
will soon learn that the ranges attributed to the 
different voices in numerous textbooks are erroneous, espe 
so with the alto, baritone and low bass. An alto 
that cannot sing Amneris in “Aida”; a baritone, Count 
Luna in “Il Trovatore,” or a bass, King Henry in “Lohen- 
would stand little chance of procuring an operatic 
A glance at these parts, 


cially 


grin,” 
engagement to sing leading roles. 


Other topics to be considered will be Respiration, Application, Practicing, Memory, 


iction, Nervous- 


compared with almost any book on the voice, will prove 
the justification of my assertion. 

Usage has made us call the highest female voice a colora- 
ture soprano, with the result that I have heard sopranos 
object to singing a part, even when it lay well within their 
compass, because the role called for florid singing. 

Every singer should be able to sing parts that require 
agility of voice—of course, all within the limits of his 
range—and a glance through the scores of our older operas 
that are still sung throughout Europe will show all singers 
how necessary this art is. Furthermore, the singer should 
realize that so called colorature soprano parts are only 
found in the older operas. 

Our modern composers seem to have abandoned the art 
of writing florid music. The French term, soprano legére, 
or light soprano, is a more correct term for this voice, 
which often sings high F with ease. In our repertory 
there is but one composer who calls for high F. This 
note is found in the so called “Revenge” aria in the “Magic 
Flute” by Mozart, but is seldom sung, the aria usually being 
transposed one tone lower than written. When Mozart 
wrote his operas, the pitch used in Austria was lower than 
what is now known as international pitch, which is uni- 
versal throughout the world. 

The so called “role de resistance” of the light soprano, 
Rosina of the “Barber of Seville,” was written by Rossini 
for a mezzo-soprano. The role is never sung as written. 
The first aria, “Una voce poco fa,” is not only sung a one- 
half tone higher than composed, but the embellishments 
now sung in the aria and throughout the opera by Rosina 
were not composed by Rossini, and almost every singer 
uses her own variations and cadenzas when singing the 
role. ( 

The voice of the lyric soprano is slightly darker in qual- 
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ity than the light soprano and usually more mellow. As 
far as range is concerned, the lyric soprano should exhibit 
no diffieulty. in sustaining high C and often higher tones. 
There are many operatic parts that, owing to the lack of 
operas calling for the light soprano, have been adopted by 
the latter voice, such as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” and Nedda 
in “Pagliacci,” although these roles are purely lyric. And 
there are lyric sopranos who, finding that they can easily 
sustain the repertoire of the light soprano, have adopted 
the latter’s repertoire. The lyric soprano voice is the most 
usual voice among women, and at the same time the most 
useful, Composers have rarely written an opera that does 
not call for a lyric soprano, which cannot be said of the 
other voices of women. 

The dramatic soprano is often confounded with the 
mezzo-soprano. I presume owing to the fact that we so 
rarely hear a real dramatic soprano, and because the range 
of the mezzo-soprano permits her to sing the dramatic 
roles. To justly describe the voice of a dramatic soprano 
does not lie within my power, and only one who has heard 
Falcon in Paris, Wild or Materna in Vienna, or Malten 
in Dresden, will appreciate my difficulty. In France, al- 
though Falcon has beeh dead many years, the dramatic 
soprano roles are terméd the “Falcon roles.” 

One of the greatest tests for the dramatic soprano— 
apart from the Wagner’ heroines—is to sing the role of 
Valentine in Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots.” In almost all the 
opera houses throughout the world—I believe the only ex- 
ception is the Opera in Paris—the most difficult passages 
of the role are ‘cut sd as not to put too great 
a strain upon the singer, or, which is unfortunately 
more often the fact, the singers find certain parts of the 
role vocally beyond them, I refer to the last part of the 
duet between Valentine and Marcel, and yet there is no 
composer that understdod and wrote so well for the voice 
as Meyerbeer, and especially in the “Huguenots,” I pre- 
sume owing to the fact that he originally intended to be- 
come a singer, had had his voice cultivated and made a 
study of the voice. The role of Ortrud in “Lohengrin” 
is always sung by an alto although this is a purely 
dramatic soprano role. Altos are ready to strain their vo- 
cal cords trying to sing Ortrud and have one more role 
in their repertoire. Dramatic sopranos seem to think that 
they are accepting a secondary role to Elsa by singing 
Ortrud, and the manager cares for neither side of the 
story. He wants no argument and accepts the alto. As 
far as the manager is concerned, he is at all times ready 
to demand the impossible of singers. His standpoint is 
pretty much: “If the singer succeeds with the part, well 
and good; should the voice break, there are other singers.” 

As to range, there is no voice that has greater demands 
made upon it than the alto, two and-quarter octaves. 

Tue Arto Ro es 

There are several roles that altos have gradually 
claimed as their own that originally were written for other 
voices. Siebel in “Faust” was written for a lyric soprano, 
although later Gounod made some changes in the part 
to enable a mezzo-soprano to sing it, and now it is mostly 
sung by an alto. In Germany it is often sung by a tenor. 
The page in the “Huguenots” was also written for a lyric 
soprano. In Europe the role is usually sung by the sou- 
brette. Here and in England, we have often heard it sung 
by an alto. Carmen and Mignon may be sung 
by both alto and soprano, both roles being written with op- 
tional notes. Among altos we sometimes find voices of 
exceptional power and beauty but whose range—from C 
to F, two and a quarter octaves—make them useless for 
leading operatic roles, unless they can, through careful 
cultivation, gain a greater range of voice—that is, in the 
upper register—and the concert platform must be their 
domain. 

The soubrette is more a physical than a vocal term. She 
must be a soprano, but whether legére or lyric does not 
matter. The demands are that she be small of stature, 
pretty of face, well built, have some knowledge of dancing, 
and should possess a sympathetic speaking voice. She is a 
very valuable member of the Continental opera houses, 
where they give as many as eighty different operas during 


* the season, among them many of the older works where 


dialogue is interspersed with the singing. To give the 
student an idea as to the roles sung by a soubrette, I 
would mention Esmeralda in Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” 
and Mignon in the opera of that name, wherein most of 
the recitative is spoken on many Continental stages. The 
dancing necessary in both these works does not amount to 
much. Still, an ungraceful soubrette would be an impos- 
sibility. 
Tuose TENors. 

The lyric tenor, the highest male voice, has a vast field 
in the realm of opera. Like the soprano legére, the voice 
must be flexible in order to sing such parts as Count Al- 
maviva in “The Barber of Seville’ and Don Ottavio in 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” He can usually sing high C 
with ease, and should have a well developed falsetto. The 
use of the falsettd, which is looked upon in some countries 
as inartistic, was at one time quite prolific, even bassos 
making use of it. Many tenors have developed their 
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falsetto so cleverly that only cultivated ears can detect its 
use when singing high tones. It means, when judiciously 
used, a great saving of energy to the singer. Certain com- 
posers even demand its use. For example, the high C in the 
-aria, “Salut demeure,” in Gounod’s “Faust.” The higher 
male voices, tenors, reach their full power at an earlier age 
than the lower voices, batitones and basses. It often hap- 
pens that the lyric tenor voice develops with age into a heroic 
tenor, the voice becoming fuller and darker in quality. The 
singer may even lose his facility in singing his extreme high 
tones and will gain a tone or two in his lower register. 

With the introduction of Wagner’s works in our repertory, 
the conception of a heroic tenor voice underwent a great 
change. Prior to 1880, no greater vocal demands were made 
upon the heroic tenor than the “Prophet,” and Raoul in 
“Huguenots.” These and similar roles are now allotted to 
the tenor demicharacter, a tenor voice not as light or posses- 
sing the extreme high tones of the lyric tenor and not full 
and heavy enough to sing a Siegfried or a Tristan. The 
heroic tenor greatly resembles the baritone in character, 
especially in his lower register, and men with this voice 
generally specialize in singing Wagner’s ss sala By so 
doing, they soon turn to shouting from singing. I do not 
mean to state by this that it is always the case; there are 
exceptions to all rules. 

To save their voices and to conserve the singer’s art, 
they should interperse their singing of Wagner with the 
works of Mozart and Meyerbeer. But they are generally 
attracted by the larger salaries paid to the Wagner special- 
ists and do not realize that the managers would pay them 
just as much if they would stipulate in their contracts that 
they must also be allowed to sing certain other works, 
more lyric in character. I am convinced that any manager 
would comply with their -request. 

Both the lyric and heroic baritones must be able to sing 
a high G; in rare instances a G sharp. The difference in 
their quality of voice is very like the difference between the 
lyric and heroic tenor. It often happens that a man with a 
tenor voice but with a short range is forced to sing bari- 
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tone roles, if he desires to make an operatic career. With 
careful study he may eventually gain tones in his head 
register and sing tenor parts. 


DissaTISFIED BARITONES. 


Many a lyric baritone has attempted to sing tenor parts, 
which has cost him his voice. It is not the occasional sing- 
ing of a high tone that prevents the singer from succeeding 
with the role written for a higher voice, but the entire part 
lies in too high a register for him. The baritone is the 
most usual voice and it is not as easy for him to procure 
am operatic engagement as the higher or lower male 
voices. Still, exceptional voices of any character are always 
rare, and managers are continually looking for rare voices 
and talents: There are many roles that both the lyric and 
heroic baritones can sing, although I should not advise 
lyric baritones to attempt Pizarro in “Fidelio” or Telramund 
in “Lohengrin,” or heroic baritones to sing Figaro in the 
“Barber of Seville.” 

The high bass or basso cantante is the most usual of the 
bass voices; the voice, darker in quality than the heroic 
baritone, also possesses greater depth. The range is 
generally from low E to high F. Escamillo in “Carmen” 
was written for a high bass, Jacques Bouhy, and until a 
few years ago was always sung by a high bass at the Opera- 
Comique in Paris. The low A in the toreador’s song 
sounds weak when sung by a baritone, although the average 
baritone sings the duet with Carmen in the last act with 
greater facility than a basso. Wagner wrote the Wotans 
for the high bass. However I should never advise the 
beginner to attempt these roles, but wait until he has sung 
several years in opera. Wagner, being a high bass, knew 
the limitations and wrote best for this voice. St. Bris in 
the “Huguenots” is perhaps the best written role for a 
high bass. 

The basso profundo, or low bass, is almost as rare as the 
dramatic soprano and a purely operatic voice. Only in the 
older operas will he find leading roles written for him, 
such as Sarastro in the “Magic Flute” and the Cardinal in 
“La Juive.” In the more modern works the parts written 
for the low bass are devoid of arias and the voice is used 
to fill and give weight to the ensemble numbers. To enlarge 
his repertory, the low bass has had to adopt many roles 
written for the high bass, such as Mephisto in “Faust,” 
singing the “Calf of Gold” one half tone lower than 
composed. He is also forced to sing King Henry in 
“Lohengrin,” which, especially in the last act, is most cruel 
upon his voice, the range being purely baritone. 

The low bass is the one voice that does not easily lend 
itself to song singing and there are few songs written for 
this voice. If he attempts this art, which many of us do, 
he will be obliged to transpose almost all his songs (which 
very often detracts from the composition), sing with half 
voice or thin out his voice, which is trying and also likely 
to cause the pitch to sag. 

Singing in the churches in Russia we find a phenomenally 
low bass, men that positively sing one octave lower than 
the first C below the staff in the bass clef. Whether these 
men possess a long range of voice or not, I cannot state. 
I have never heard them sing roles nor anything but the 
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bass parts in the ensembles during the church services. 
One of these basses that I met told me that, as a young 
man, he did not have the very low tones but had gained 
them through practice, and that their singing was a mere 
trick. I could not induce him, however, to show me how 
it was done. I will confess that during the services the 
tones produced by these men sounded in no way unnatural 
and rolled out like the low tones of some wonderful organ 


Per Nielsen Re-engages Laurenti 

Per Nielsen, director of the music department at West 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pa., secured Mario 
Laurenti, the Italian baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, to open the artists’ course of concerts at the 
college for the current season. Mr, Laurenti possesses 
a voice of much beauty, and one which he uses with in 
telligence. His operatic selections consisted of the “Eri 
Tu,” aria from “Masked Ball” and “Vision Fugitive.’ 
The baritone’s two groups of French and Italian songs 
were splendidly sung. Of course there were several en- 
cores. Mr. Laurenti made such a fine impression upon his 
audience that Director Nielsen has re-engaged him for 
another appearance during the first week in May of 1921 
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Forrest Lamont did some splendid singing and 
highly dramatic acting as Gennaro.—Ruth Miller, in 
Chicago Tribune, November 19, 1920. 


Forrest Lamont gave a faithful delineation of the 
love-maddened and heartsick Gennaro, imbuing his 
tones with anguish as from a tortured soul. His pure 
tenor voice was delightful and he colored it at will 
to suit the varying moods of the role.—Herald- 
Examiner, November 19, 1920. 


Forrest Lamont Excels 


In the performance of the opera we heard besides 
Raisa’s great vocal gifts as Maliella, Forrest Lamont, 
the American tenor, as Gennaro, a role which he 
graced with the best vocal representation which we 
have ever heard in Chicago. It was a highly dra- 
matic interpretation and was one of the finest oper- 
atic characterizations we have heard in many seasons, 
—Chicago Daily News, November 19, 1920. 


Lamont At Best 


Forrest Lamont, who has grown in his artistic de- 
velopment with each year, must now be mentioned 
among our cherished American tenors. He was an 
excellent partner to Mme. Raisa, exhibiting an im- 
passioned vocal delivery and histrionic talent quite 
out of the ordinary. 

He amply deserves the prominence of an appear- 
ance vis-a-vis Raisa-~-Herman Devries, Chicago 
American, November 19, 1920. 


Forrest Lamont gave an excellent account of him- 
self. He played the role sympathetically, and par- 
ticularly in the second act with genuine feeling. His 
voice came out firm and clear—Evenittg Post. 


Lamont will be by way of developing a fairly ex- 
tensive repertoire if he continues to be a member of 





“FORREST LAMONT Excels” 


the Chicago company. No German operas have been 
given since he joined the organization, but these are 
about the only ones he has not at one time and an- 
other taken part in. Out of them all, in none has he 
made any more striking success than Gennaro last 
night. He is the best of all the tenors that have 
attempted the part. 

It is by no means an easy role. Wolf-Ferrari de 
lighted in giving his operatic characters difficult 
music to sing, and his librettist constructed, in this 
case at least, a personage that it would test the 
powers of an accomplished actor to make believable. 

It was not surprising that Lamont should have 
succeeded on both counts, for he has shown in the 
past what he can do, and consequently high stand- 
ards are always expected of him. But that he should 
have done so well can rightly be counted as an added 
leaf in his wreath of laurel. A superb voice, and 
virile and yet gentle bearing, a sympathetic under- 
standing and a no less sympathetic projection of the 
character were his assets. ° 

With no desire to be ranged among the chauvinists, 
there is always a feeling of more than common pride 
when an American artist registers 100 per cent. 
What with the performance of Edward Johnson on 
the opening night and Lamont last night, the cause 
of American artists is looking up. Also, the season 
is just at its beginning, with plenty more singers to 
be heard from.—Chicago Journal, November 19, 1920. 


Forrest Lamont sent forth some tones the like of 
which he has never given us before. They had real 
meat in them, and they came out with a volume and 
solidity most gratifying. A tenor who can sing the 
whole of “Trovatore” and be so fresh as to do his 
best work at the end, is a true tenor. Lamont has 
been growing right along, and last evening he hit 
the high-water mark. After his big aria he was 
much applauded, and there was a little fear that he 
might have sung himself out, but not a bit of it. He 
came right back for the final act and did some sing- 
ing that it was a pleasure to hear —Karleton Hackett, 
Chicago Evening Post, November 23, 1920. 


—Herald-Examiner, 


November 19, 1920 








Manrico. Vocally 
equal to the role, he sang with warmth and with 
power and gave a fine reading of the troubadour, 
earning for himself no little applause for. his 
in the first act behind the scenes, and agai: for his 
brilliant rendition of the “Di quella pira” aria 
Chicago Daily News, November 23, 1920. 


Forrest Lamont made an heroic 
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(Continued from page 16.) 
afternoon December 2 on which occasion three symphonies 
by Beethoven were presented, the concert being given in 
honor of the 150th birthday of the immortal composer. 
The symphonies performed were Nos. 1, 7 and 5. 

Despite the fact that Beethoven's first symphony is but 
rarely featured by our orchestras, its fine performance was 
refreshing and created the desire in the audience that its 
repetition will be welcome. Mr. Damrosch’s reading of 
this as well as the other two symphonies showed thorough 
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intelligence and revealed a reverence strengthened by the 
fact of it being a memorial to Beethoven. 

Nothing was neglected to make this a memorable affair. 
A draped bust of the great Bonn master was placed in a 
prominent position on the stage. At the conclusion of the 
concert, Mr. Damrosch thanked the audience for having 
remained to the finish to hear so trying a program as three 
of Beethoven’s symphonies. 

Leon Ziporkin, Contra Bass, and Theodore 

Cella, Harpist 

On December 2, Leon Ziporkin, contra bass virtuoso, was 
heard in a recital at Aeolian Hall, at which he had the 
assistance of Theodore Cella, harpist of the National 
Symphony Orchestra. With Marcel Hansotte at the piano 
Mr. Ziporkin played numbers by Geissen, Chopin, and one 
of his own compositions. He was well received by the good 
sized audience and showed that he is a master of his chosen 
instrument, 

Mr. Cella delighted the audience with his selections, the 
first of which was Debussy’s “Danse,” but it was two 
later selections, “Pattuglia Spagnuola,” Tedeschi, and his 
own “Danza Fantastica” that seemed to please the most. 
He is indeed an artist and although he played one additional 
number, he could have been heard several more times by the 
appreciative listeners. 


DECEMBER 3 
New York Philharmonic Society 


Mendelssohn's “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music 
remains a joy forever anJ in that spirit Josef Stransky 
conducted it at Carnegie Hall and tne audience accepted 
and applauded it. One might say the same thing about 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Scheherazade” suite, and indeed the 
praise could go even higher if that were possible for the 
enthusiasm which greeted the modern music exceeded that 
for the Mendelssohn score. The brilliant colors of the 
Russian suite with an Arabian name were set forth admir 
ably by the conductor and the performers. 

Olga Samaroff was the soloist of the afternoon in the 
Schumann piano concerto, She is an extremely musical 
and fine fibred artist whose one endeavor seems to be to 
place herself in the service of the music she interprets and 
to eschew all meretricious technical display and assertive 
presentation of the ego. Mme, Samaroff lost herself be- 
comingly in the poetry of the lovely Schumann work but 
was equally en rapport with those pages which expressed 
the ebullient joyousness which the composer knew so. well 
to employ as contrast to his romantic moods. In crispness 
of finger mechanism, rhythm, authority of attack, and 
formal analysis, Mme. Samaroff left nothing to be desired. 
She made a deep impression and was so informed by her 
hearers who recalled her a number of times after her 
splendid performance, 


Biltmore Morning Musicale 


R. E. Johnston knows well how to select drawing cards 
and delightful performers for his famous Friday morning 
entertainments at the Biltmore. The big ballroom was 
packed to the doors by a fashionable throng eager to hear 
—and see—Geraldine Farrar. She was in her happiest 
vein, and both by her finished art and amiable demeanor 
enchanted the audience. Mme, Farrar’s song singing is 
blessed with rare musical intelligence and a keen sense for 
interpretative values, She is one of the few opera per- 
formers who shines on the concert stage through legitimate 
means. Needless to state, she was made the recipient of 
overwhelming ovations. A-word should be spoken too, 
for the very striking piano accompaniments furnished by 
Claude Gotthelf, who adjusted his tone to all the vocal 
nuances of the singer and entered with her deeply into the 
spirit of the interpretations. He is a subtle and under- 
standing musician. 

Lionel Storr, basso, most ably supported at the piano 
by Charles Baker, did groups of songs and an aria and 
met with impressive appreciation from the hearers. Very 
delightful were the harp solos of Ada Sassoli, delivered 
with fine taste and brilliant technic. 


Phillip Gordon, Pianist 


Phillip Gordon, the brilliant American pianist, gave his 
first New York recital of the season at Aeolian Hall on 
Friday evening, when he presented a program which com- 
prised: organ toccata and fugue in D minor, Bach-Tausig ; 
sonata op. 51, F minor (Appassionata), Beethoven; a group 
of four Chopin numbers; ballade in F major, nocturne in 
G major, etude op. 10 No. 3, and scherzo in C sharp minor, 
as well as two books of variations by Paganini-Brahms. 
As on previous occasions, his performance. was marked 
with brilliance and musicianship. His virile rendition of 
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the Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue with which he opened 
the program at once won his large audience. Beethoven’s 
sonata which followed disclosed Mr. Gordon as an artis 
and musician of extraordinary attainments. The ic 
side of his playing was effectively revealed in the in 
group which he presented with so much feeling, expression 
and color as to arouse the large audience to spontaneous 
oe oy losi ber h P 

s his closing number he gave anini-Brahms’ varia- 
tions (two books). His iaiiees, tarloamuaes of this 
latter work (which pianists often shun, owing to its tre- 
mendous technical difficulties) was a fitting climax and 
brought forth long continued applause which resulted in 
adding six insistent encores. 


Katherine Bacon, Pianist 


Katherine Bacon, a young pianist who made a very 
favorable impression here several weeks ago, gave the 
second of three recitals, at Aeolian Hall on Friday after- 
noon, December 3. Her program included Mozart's fantasie 
in C minor, No, 3, Busoni’s arrangement of “Awake the 
Voice Commands,” and “Rejoice Beloved Christian,” Bach, 
and the C minor, op. 111, sonata of Beethoven along with 
pd pieces by Chopin, Ireland, Boyle, Friskin and 
Aszt. 

In her interpretation of these numbers, the pianist 
strengthened the agreeable impression created previously. 
She has a splendid technic, and her conceptions are intelli- 
gently conveyed to her hearers. 


DECEMBER 4 


Harold Bauer, Pianist 


The program offered by Harold Bauer at Carnegie Hall 
on December 4 opened wita Bach’s “Partita,” originally 
for harpsichord, but modernized by the recital-giver, its 
five movements altogether unusual in the Bauer arrangement, 
the classic contents having superimposed on it modern 
technic. Schumann's sonata in F sharp minor foliowed, 
giving due place to the romantic, ever-fresh spirit of the 
pre-eminently Teutonic composer, and interpreted with a 
clarity of pianistic virtuosity of highest merit. Chopin 
excerpts included preludes, nocturnes and the little played 
polonaise in E flat minor, closing with the ballade in F. 
Ravel’s “Le Gibet” and Debussy pieces (including his 
“interrupted serenade”) had their logical place in this 
eclectic program, which came to due.climax in Liszt's out- 
burst known as the “Mephisto” waltz. Needless to say, 
all this music was played with highly intellectual aplomb, 
a combination of restrained artistic elegance, and impulsive 











A Little Song Gem, which for 
Beauty of Melody, Quaint- 
ness of Theme and Exquisite 
Simplicity cannot be sur- 
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SONG “LASSIE O’ MINE.” 
THINK IT WAS WRITTEN 
FOR LOVERS OF MELODIC 
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dash which is the height of art. The hall was filled and 
sincere applause marked everything played by Mr. Bauer. 


Francis Day-Monti, Baritone 


On Saturday evening, December 4, Francis Day-Monti, 
a young baritone, gave his debut recital at Aeolian Hall, 
New York City, before a capacity house. Mr. Day-Monti 
possesses a lyric voice of good quality and his interpreta- 
tions showed careful study and preparation. His program 
consisted of enough variety to make the test a severe one. 
His diction was good and his legato smooth. Particularly 
well rendered was, “Eri tu che Macchiavi Quell’ anima” 
from “The Masked Ball” (Verdi), and “L’Alba Separa 
Dalla Luce L’Ombra”—verse by Gabriele D’Annunzio 
(Tosti) after which a deserving ovation followed. Nicola 
Thomas, violinist, delightfully interpreted the adagio (Ries), 
“La Chasse” (Cartier), “Perpetuum Mobile” (Novacek). 
Last but by no means least, Grace Niemann, harpist added 
to the successful recital by performing exquisitely the 
“Invocation” (Lowkine), which was well received. Both 
Giuseppe Bamboschek and Remo Taverno proved to be 
able and capable assistants at the piano. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


The familiar “All Seats Sold” sign was again hung up 
at Carnegie Hall early in the evening and many a belated 
enthusiast had to be turned away. The program selected 
by Conductor Stransky was exceptional in some respects, 
for it brought together works of Wagner and Tschaikow- 
sky. All in all, it was a happy combination, and delighted- 
the large and enthusiastic audience. The program in- 
cluded: “Faust” overture, “March of the Knights” and 
“Bell Scene” from “Parsifal,” “Dreams,” introduction, Act 
III, “Lohengrin,” introduction, Act III, “Meistersingers,” 
introduction, Act III, “Tristan and Isolde,” and “Ride of 
the Valkyries” from “The Valkyrie’ (Wagner); fantasy, 
“Romeo and Juliet” and Francesca da Rimini” (Tschai- 


kowsky). 
DECEMBER 5 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


Mischa Levitzki may have had a sore thumb, but it ap- 
peared to have entirely recovered before he played the 
almost-never-heard Beethoven C major concerto with the’ 
New York Symphony Orchestra on Sunday afternoon, 
December 5, at Aeolian Hall. If all the Beethoven music 
with which we are to be deluged in the next two or three 
weeks be kept even approachably near the standard of his 
Beethoven playing, there will be cause for rejoicing. The 
C major is so seldom played because it is not “fat” enough 
for the virtuoso, but Levitzki’s superbly musicianly exposi- 
tion of it put life and vigor into what has long been 
generally regarded as merely a heap of old bones. 

Walter Damrosch led a rather perfunctory performance 
of the Tschaikowsky fifth symphony and presented a suite 
by Casella, the usually rabidly modern Italian, who this 
time cooed like a sucking dove in three dances which went 
under the inclusive title of “The Convent by the Water.” 
They were mild indeed for him, agreeably melodious, in 
frank rhythms and with only an occasional sour harmony, 
just to show he could do it if he wanted to; but one hears 





OVER LAST SEASON.” 
POWERS, WAS GIACOMO RIMINI.” 
CHICAGO CAREER.” 


THE CAMORRA.” 


Rafaele——Chicago Tribune. — 


in former years. 


Herald-Examiner. 


tory. —Daily News. 


applying to it to*make him a commanding artist. 


world of opera.—Evening Journal. 


Rimini’s voice is of the true Italian style. 
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“GIACOMO RIMINI SANG BETTER THAN AT ANY TIME IN 





With her, a companion worthy of her talents and powers, was Giacomo Rimini. 
elapsed since last he was seen in opera, he has very evidently devoted himself to the 
task of self-improvement, both vocally and as a stage figure. i 
and consequently a much finer singer than he has ever been before. 
was a fine one; it needed only the thought and pains that he would seem to have been 


He was a good Rafaele, an exceedingly good one. The added freedom in his 
throat was communicated also to his bearing. Seeing and hearing him last night, one 
could believe in him as 4 Camorrist leader, even in that exceedingly make-believe 


It has wonderful power, great flexi- 
bility, wide range and a fullness that must go with a great voice and with it all is a 
fine physique, easy manner and striking personality. He appeared twice, singing in 
rst half of the program “Largo al Factotum,” from “Barbiere de Seviglia,” 
which he gave a spirited interpretation, and in the second half he and Raisa sang the 
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Casella has 


they were written seven or eight years ago. 
probably is 


advanced (?) so fast since then that he 
ashamed of this modest Convent by this time. 


Luisa Tetrazzini, Soprano 


_ Luisa Tetrazzini came back to New York for the first 
time this season at the Hippodrome on last Sunday evening, 
December 5, and a large proportion of New York turned 
out to welcome her—about 6200 persons as a matter of fact. 
Every seat was taken, there were as many chairs on the 
great stage as could be gotten on there, and the upstairs 
standing room was filled until the fire authorities forbade 
any more admissions. It was a Tetrazzini crowd. What 
a welcome was hers, and how well she sang! She is— 
at least she was at this concert—in noticeably better voice 
than last season. High Ds were thrown off with the ease 
of a debutante and there was no effort in her exceedingly 
flexible vocalism. The programmed numbers were the 
familiar arias from “Rigoletto” and the “Pearl of Brazil” 
with the Mad Scene from “Lucia.” And there were 
numerous encores, not forgetting “Somewhere a Voice Is 
Calling,” with cello and flute obligatos. There was tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for everything she did and numerous 
bouquets. Incidentally she has forgotten none of her little 
arts of stage deportment. They were as charming and as 
obvious as ever. Francesco Longo played excellent ac- 
companiments both for Mme. Tetrazzini and her assiting 
artist, Max Gegna, the cellist, who won favor with his 
solo numbers. J. Henri Bove gave satisfactory flute 
obligatos. 


Margaret Potter, Mezzo-Contralto 


On Sunday afternoon at the Princess Theater, Margaret 
Potter, a mezzo-contralto, gave a most interesting recital 
Sefore a large audience. She displayed rich quality in her 
voice and special mention should be made .of her inter 
pretations which were indeed delightful and exceptionally 
artistic. Hér program contained much variety and she 
received an ovation which was thoroughly deserved. There 
is no doubt but that Miss Potter will climb the ladder of 
fame, for she has all the fundamentals necessary. 


American Music Optimists’ Society 


The nineteenth concert of the fourth season of the 
American Music Optimists, Mana-Zucca founder and 
president, took place on Sunday afternoon, December 5, 
at Chalif’s, before an audience which crowded the beauti- 
ful hall to its capacity. The program opened with the 
Elliot Schenck quartet for strings in E minor, played for 
the first time. The work, which is still in manuscript, is 
distinctly modern in its proclivities. It was well played by 
a quartet consisting of Roderick White, first violinist, and 
Messrs. Slattner, Raudenbush and Borsody. Edna Beatrice 
Bloom displayed a soprano voice of dramatic intensity in 
a group of songs by Horace Johnson, with the composer 
at the piano. “Thy Dark Hair” had to be repeated. The 
other two songs were “The Deserted Garden” and “Wings,” 
the latter being an especially fine song. Miss Bloom's 
singing is characterized by remarkably fine diction, and 
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gave the same composer’s “Flames.” Irving Miller, bari- 

tone, followed with a group of songs, including “There is 

No Death” (O’Hara), “Hard Trials” (Burleigh) and 
(Continued on page 41.) 
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PROGRAMME 
I, 


Ariette de La Belle 


Arsene Monsigny, 1775 
li 
(a) Come, We'll 
Vander Cornelius 


. Cornelius 





(b) Violets 
(c) All Saint's 


© Underwood & Underwood Day.. .. Richard Strauss 

(d) I Have in Penna a Sweetheart Dwelling...Hugo Wolf 
Ill. 

PO. NE WAPI. 6c ckcpecvccesdcvsees -Proch 
IV. 

(a) The Life for the Czar (In Russian). Glinka 


(b) Tell Me Why Are the Roses so Pale... .. . Tachaikowsky 


(In Russian) 


an mr OR o's ce ames dete Sande Massenet 

(d) Oh, 3 Favre ... Lisat 

CEs ee Wee: GR. CRG 5 otc veceddicd cévevccccbibe Delibes 
V. 

Mad Scene (Hamlet)............+. . Thomas 
VI. 

(a) Like a Rose Bud Kes ..La Fo 

SP ( POE, Desde cdtenctetae¢ 0b teks eee ° ‘Geteunn 

fc) The Youme Rose... .cciccccecess - Polak 
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when her audience insisted upon more of her work, she 
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“GIACOMO RIMINI AS RAFAELE HAS ALSO ADDED ANOTHER IM.- 
PRESSIVE ROLE TO HIS REPERTORY.” 


Maurice Rosenfeld, in Chicago Daily News, Nov. 19, 1920 


“GIACOMO RIMINI AS RAFAELE WAS 100 PER CENT IMPROVED 


Farnsworth Wright, in Chicago Herald Examiner 


“WITH HER, A COMPANION WORTHY OF HER TALENT AND 


Chicago Journal 


HIS 


Chicago American 


“MR. RIMINI GAVE A STRIKING PERFORMANCE AS THE CHIEF OF 


Evening Post 


Giacomo Rimini, of the darkly rich vocalization, gave a shrewdly dandified impersonation of the braggart 


RIMINI’S SINGING IMPROVES 


Giacomo Rimini, as Rafaele, was a hundred per cent. improved over last season. 
his somewhat somber baritone has acquired solidity and lost much of the unlovely shake that marred his singing 
For the dependable Rimini is becoming tummified. i i 
keeping with the role—carefree, brutal, self-indulgent, and bitter in hatred, as well as brutally insistent in love.- 


With greater corpulency, 


His acting of the Camorrist leader was in 


Giacomo Rimini in one of his best parts, Rafaele, leader of the Camorra, made a very good looking and 
seductive Camorriste and is singing better than at any time in his Chicago career.—Chicago American. 


Giacomo Rimini as Rafaele, the leader of the Camorra, has also added another impressive role to his reper 


Mr. Rimini gave a striking performance as the chief of the Camorra. He lorded it over the underworld as 
if he were the boss in his own country and sang the music well.—Evening Post. 


In the months that have 
He is a much freer 
His voice always 


time and again. 


Rimini sings without effort, can be dramatic or buoyant, as the occasion recalls, 
and his selections seemed to call for a display of all the qualities of the man and voice, 
and there was nothing lacking in any of them. 








duet from “II Trovatore” with strings and piano as accompaniment, and this number, 
as was his first, was greeted with applause that brought them back to the stage front 


Mr. Rimini had no small share in the abundant honors of the evening 
the Figaro air from Rossini’s 
applause, later presenting, to the evident pleasure of his hearers, another favorite 
baritone air, the “Toreador” song from Bizet’s “Carmen.” 

He also was heard to excellent advantage in several duets with Mme 
includitlg as extra number the melodious “La ci darem” from Mozart’s “Don Juan.” 

Mr. Rimini is the possessor of a resonant baritone of musical quality, and he 
uses it with discrimination and effectiveness / 





“JEWELS” 


AS RAFFAELE IN 


Bangor (Me.) Daily Commercial. 


: He saig 
“Barber of Seville,” and was rewarded with generous 


Raisa, 


Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer. 
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THE MISSION OF THE SINGER 
By Nelson Illingworth 

[Nelson Lllingworth, a singer from Australia who 
came to New York practically unknown and unheralded, 
gave a recital at the Princess Theater, singing exclu- 
sively the best German Lieder in the best English 
translations he could find, and received a set of enthu- 
siastic critical notices as is rarely accorded an artist at 
his New York debut, In this article Mr. Illingworth 
tells of his theory of the singer’s mission.—Editor’s 
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some—less of the personal, and more of the all envelop- 
ing art, music. Art is, and forever speaks of, humanity, 
not persons. The public’s needs are but our needs; so 
let us see to it that we are true to our better selves "and 
them by offering that which is worth the sharing, a feast 
of music, as epicurean as our taste can aspire to. I am 
when I learned to respect all 


more happy of the day 
others’ taste as my own, than any other. It has brought 
more faith and trust than aught else. Happy in learning 


that music, music in the essence, is not a matter of learn- 
ing but of sincerity, by which the simplest soul may re- 
ceive as much, or more from music, than he with an en- 


Note.] cumbrance of technic alone, since music starts before 
to be an artist in the true sense must, above technic begins, or where it ends. Do not suppose that I 
musician, Too long have we dwelt on the per- WOuld despise ways and means, but I can only respect 
ty and voice more or less alone, while our duty is them as such, and never when they take the place of the 
to music--to faithfully fulfill our mission in art by  8teater which they too often do. Art is forever striving, 
ind giving to the people, that alone which we know ut a striving for a simple expression and more intimate 
and beautiful truth, a truth which we would the better realize were there 
Py Tas less consideration of technic as such. Do we but give 
BLIC LAST from the heart, the public, ever a mirror, will reflect back 
eing sincere to ourselves and art, the people will what we give. All big artists are they who have dared 

e found wanting, for that peg is _ 7 hi 18 to prove this 

t them, our fellow beings ere is where now . 

ur greatest worth; agg and not to indulge in GREAT MEN Mane sy Pusiic Opinion. 

\iserable travesty of interpreting public taste. A too Think not that the musicians of their day he!ped a 
ibused thing this, for why should we deem them less Schubert, a Franz, or other great ones to be recognized, 
ourselves—they do but respond to what they receive for they retarded them as we too often do the bigger men 
or us to see that what they receive is worthy of of our day by holding them to be this, and that. No, the 
est in them and u Then watch the response. A people have proclaimed the great ones, when in time they 
wth is alwa lependent upon what it is fed came to know them, and realized how they but reflected 
Let us cultivate and share alone that which is whole- that inner self which all in truth aspire to; and as the 
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Impressions of childhood, though not always argute, are often 


more right than the pondered decisions of later years. The 
writer of this review, when a youngster, remembers hearing 
Heniot Levy, the pianist, play with the Minneapolis Symphony 


received was 
Of the 
most 

the 


Orchestra at a Sunday concert. The impression 
that the quality of Mr. I Levy's work was delightful. 
many pianists that have played at the Sunday concerts, 
have been forgotten, while this artist stands foremost in 
writer's memory. 

It was then a pleasure to look forward to hearing Mr. Levy 
play a Chopin program. The actual hearing of the program was 
not a. bit less pleasurable than the expectation for Mr. Levy is 
a true artist 

The second part of the program was the popular Sonata, op. 35. 
Mr. Levy’s interpretation is original in places but always sane 
and substantial. Beauty is never sacrificed for pounding, by 
which many a performer hopes to produce a stunning effect. 
The funeral march was played beautifully and the technique in 
the Presto was flawless. Three Ballades, F minor, A flat major 
and G minor made up the third group and the Sonata, op. 58 
was the concluding number. Nothing but praise can be said 
in criticism of the performance of these works.-lV. P. W., The 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune, October 21, 1920 


Mr. Levy gave a highly meritorious performance, letting his 
hearers into the secrets of the great Pole’s individuality. Even 
Chopin’s greatest admirers have had many slighting words to 
say about his sonatas and it is a genuine service to music when 
ever they are performed, and especially so when interpreted with 
such penetrating and knowing science as by Mr, Levy. His 
art is above all poetic but he also has a very sensitive ear for 
the harmonic and rhythmic individualities of Chopin. The B, 
flat minor had all its uncanny originality standing forth, without 
overemphasis of beldly original design. In the more mature and 
so to speak civilized B flat sonata the touch of mundane ele- 
gance in melodic touch was reflected in the first allegro, 
while the largo was interpreted exactly in the bewilderingly 
Schumanesque spirit of+ its form and very atmosphere. The 
scherzos in both sonatas were marvelously played.—Victor Nils- 
son, Minneapolis Journal, October 21. 


Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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Photo 
NELSON ILLINGWORTH, 


Mishkin 


Australian baritone. 
people of today proclaim them, so will they of tomorrow 
acclaim the braver souls of today who now but voice that 
which we all would fain do. 

Pusiic Sprrirep PUBLISHERS 


Many of the music publishers here are displaying an 
excellent public spirit in publishing so much that is good 
of American music. I have remarked this with great 
pleasure and hope, for it is an excellent sign. While even 
now one has often to dig to find the better, it is happily 
there, and I look forward to the time, which I personally 
purpose to be soon, when we may do our share by giving 
these works more often. Unfortunately, abroad you too 
often hear the poorer type of American music. But the 
publishers are all hopefully doing their part, and doubtless 
will go further as we do ours. I would that the English 
publishers had shown such a spirit in the past. Our music 
would then not have gone through such parlous times, and 
been well nigh buried as it has since the glorious times of 
the Purcell period. And that brings me to the 

EnGiisH LANGUAGE, 

Since the foreign musical invasion of England over a 
century ago, we have developed that blind fetish for all 
things foreign only—not alone of art, which should ever 
be for the best and international, but language in art—for- 
getting that a growth and final acceptance of music sung 
can only be in the language that a people think and live in. 
[f it would be aught to us beyond a mere surface pleasure, 
and vague excited speculation, it must be intelligible. The 
continentals have realized this, and while not neglecting 
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their own, have helped their peoples to appreciate the best 
of our art works—in many cases more so than we—by 
translating them into their own languages. The time has 
long: since been ripe for us to do likewise, instead of 
clinging to our blind fetish of demanding all and deluding 
ourselves that they can mean anything lasting to us so. 
Nine-tenths do not comprehend foreign languages beyond 
a smattering, and this very smattering is our bane; for 
an ir work to be fully realized must be lived, and we live 
only in our language. 

All translations are difficult into whatever language. 
But all things worth while are difficult. The continentals 
have overcome it, so let us go to the matter seriously. 
Better translations will not be found wanting when our de- 
mands for such are serious. Demand and supply will 
ever go hand in hand. And as to language that which has 
produced such an unparalleled array of singers within a 
century, to quote from these only, as Byron, Burns, Shel- 
ley, Keats, Coleridge, Browning, Swinburne and a host of 
others must indeed be a wonderful medium. So let us 
shake off this too long endured incubus, and make our 
appeal that will ever only be truly heard and responded to 
by a lasting acceptance in the language of the people. 

Your Dear Otp VETERAN. 


David Bispham has done yeoman service in this. 
faithfully carry on the mission so ably begun. 

I would thank you for my so warm reception here, and 
I may sing like Dr. Ludwig Wiillner as so many proclaim: 
unfortunately, | have never heard that great artist. But 
this I know, that I share with him a true ideal of giving 
only the best in our beautiful art. 

Also, as they say, I may look like Abraham Lincoln 
it is with a deep reverence that one writes that name—but 
can I do for my art as a song singer in some small way 
what that great and good soul did for humanity, and for 
which all humanity, whatever nationality, loves him, I shall 
indeed be happy. 


Let us 


Pavley-Oukrainsky Creations Popular 
In order to find the artistic atmosphere necessary for 
creative work, Andreas Pavley and Serge Oukrainsky, 
premiére danseurs etioles and ballet masters of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, spent the summer in Paris. They 


have just returned to their Chicago studios, buoyant with. 


pantomimic fantasies, and eager to show vivid new dances 
to the opera patrons. 

In their Montmartre quarters the two high priests of 
choreographic beauty conceived and prepared in detail be- 
tween fifteen and twenty unique ballets, which are elab- 
orate and startling spectacles. These will be given this 
winter during the Chicago opera season. Such is the 
favor enjoyed by the Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet in Chicago 
nowadays that the two ballet masters have been compelled 
to arrange even more gorgeous ballets this winter than 
last year. They have become the high lights of the opera. 
Both say the interest in their art today substantiates their 
pet prediction that, within ten years, classes in artistic 
dancing will be part-of the curriculum in many of the 
public schools and high schools in American cities. 

“Some day soon,” said Mr. Pavley, “you will witness a 
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sad, a touching scene—the death of jazz dancing. Out of 
the ashes will rise a renaissance of dancing that is cul- 


tured, graceful, alluring and beautiful. The American 
middle class? Ah, I have deep faith in them. They will 
be the leaders in the new movement. The instinctive 


American yearning for beauty is the reason for our pres- 
ent social restlessness.. In lovely dancing, men, women 
and children will find expression for their soul hunger.” 

The ballet and orchestra of forty-five persons were taken 
on a triumphant tour of the Middle Western part of the 
country this fall by Pavley and Oukrainsky. They visited 
thirty-five cities, and, in such cities as Duluth and Cleve- 
land, 4,000 devotees of ballet dancing crowded the theaters. 
The Chicagoans appeared in new dance creations as far 
south as New Orleans, east to Cincinnati and north to 
Duluth. Features of the fall tour were the solo dancing 
of Pavley in “Bacchanal” and Oukrainsky in the “Siamese” 
dance; a ballet arranged to Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem, 
the “Dans Macabre”; a ballet, “A Dance Poem” to the 
first movement of the unfinished symphony of Schubert, 
and a flashing “Torch” dance ensemble—all of which wete 
highly praised by the press and public. 


Moncrieff Program Interesting 
Alice Moncrieff will give a recital of songs for contralto, 
assisted by Coenraad V. Bos at the piano, in Aeolian Hall, 
on Thursday afternoon, December 16. Her opening group 
in addition to old English and Italian songs, will include 
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an old American song by Victor Pellissier, published in 
1812, and edited by Harold V. Milligan. She will also 
sing French, Russian and modern American songs 


LaCroix for Boston Symphony 

Aurore LaCroix, the pianist, has been filling a series of 
engagements jn Canada, playing in Quebec on December 
5, Three Rivers, December 6, and Montreal, December 8 
Her New York recital in Aeolian Hall is scheduled for 
December 11. An appearance with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra later in the season has also been arranged for 
Miss LaCroix. 


The Second I] lingworth Recital 


Nelson Illingworth, the singer from Australia who at- 
tracted such unusual critical notice when he made his debut 
at the Princess Theater a short time ago singing a pro- 
gram of the best German lieder in English, will give a 
second program of the same sort at the same theater on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 14 


De Roda Helmuth to Be Heard 


De Roda Helmuth, an American coloratura soprano, who 
created a furore in Germany before the war when she was 
singing there, is slated to give a recital at Carnegie Hall 
on Monday evening, December 13. Judging from the 
praising comments of the European press, this singer's 
American debut should prove a highly interesting event 











“A young American 
pianist of fine attainments” 

Pitts Sanborn in the 
New York Globe. 


“Mr. Denton is no stran 
ger and his art has many 
admirers. His fine technic 
is evident and beyond dis- 
pute. The Liszt group gave 
Mr. Denton’s strong wrists 
and agile fingers unbounded 
rein.”—New York World. 
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“Second Aeolian Hall Recital 
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LIKE TIME 
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“A pianist, whose infre ago 
quent and well-attended gram from start to finish 
Aeolian recitals might give STATIC BUT with virile power, taste and 
pause to some artists more intelligence, and with fine 
persistently in public view.” ” A musical insight His wide 
New York Times. PROGRESSIVE dynamic range was splen 
didly shown in Liszt's ‘St 
Francis Walking on the 
: Waves.’ In the tenth rhap 
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Saturday Afternoon, February 26th 





with notable boldness and 
tonal richness, while the 
unfamiliar ‘Canzonetta del 
Salvator Rosa’ he _ treated 
with delightful capricious 

ness and pungency of ac 

cent, and he had to repeat 
it An audience which 
filled the hall was most 
cordial in its applause.”’-— 
Pitts Sanborn in the New 
York Globe. 






“This steadily 
advanced in 
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He performed his pro 
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his art since he 
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H. E. Krehbiel says: 


benediction. 
York Tribune, Nov. 10, 1920. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor 


“It was a pleasurable conviction when Mr. Stokowski carried 
his baton from the platform after conducting a performance of 
Brahms’ Symphony in E minor, that the high-water mark of the 
season, so far as it had progressed, had been reached. 
nothing which could be called back to mind to equal it for sheer 
musical eloquence and loveliness. 
around its every measure, with their suggestion of a Pentecostal 
The final passacaglia was heaven-storming.”—New 
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Lambent flames seemed to play 





The New York Concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra are entirely sold out by subscription 
for the present season. 
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“CHANGES OF REGISTER”— 
THE CAUSE AND CURE 





By William A. C. Zerffi 


Copyrighted, 1920, by The Musical Courier Company. 


Hardly any of the much discussed and debated facts per 
taining to the singing voice have been the center of so much 
iolent disagreement as the question whether it is divided 
into so-called “registers” or not. Until recent years, regis 
ters were accepted as facts, but of late the division of opin- 
n as to their existence has been very pronounced. Either 
the recognition of two or three registers is demanded or 
existence of any denied. The question is one of vital 
mportance since it affects the very fundamentals of sing- 
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ing, and a satisfactory solution is most necessary and de- 
sirable from every standpoint. 

One of the very greatest difficulties which stands in the 
way of the investigator is the fact that both sides seem to 
be able to prove their contentions, Those favoring the 
register theory are easily able to find voices which exhibit 
such decided “breaks” and changes of quality at certain 
parts of their range as would seem to offer conclusive evi- 
dence that registers are a part of the vocal mechanism. 
On the other hand there are many voices which exhibit no 
such features and are able to proceed from the lowest to 
the highest tones without even the suspicion of a break. 
To attribute this seeming conflict to the varying charac- 
teristics of different voices would not be to solve the prob- 
lem, for voices possessing breaks can be cured of them 
while others develop them under incorrect instruction. In 
order to gain a clear insight into the question, it is neces- 
sary to review some of the fundamental facts of voice 
production. 

Tue Voice “A Strance INSTRUMENT.” 

For many years past the voice was regarded as a “wind 
instrument.” This belief doubtlessly originated from the 
fact that “wind” (breath) was used as a means of actuating 
the vocal cords. Even so great a physicist as Helmholtz 
accepted the theory and it was not called into question until 
comparatively recently, when experiments proved beyond 
doubt that the voice is a “stringed instrument,” governed 
by the same laws which apply to all stringed instruments. 

These instruments must possess some means of altering 
the length, weight and tension of the strings, necessary for 
the production of tones of different pitches. Take one of 
the most familiar of the stringed instruments for example, 
the violin! This has four ‘strings, the thickness of which 
varies considerably, as does also the tension at which they 
are strung. These factors, however, always remain con- 
stant, and the pitch changes are produced by shortening the 
length of the strings. To take another example, the piano! 
This instrument possesses a string for each pitch, necessi- 
tating a far greater number of strings, each having its indi- 
vidual thickness (weight), length and tension. The harp, 
which possesses fewer strings than the piano, contains a 
mechanism which permits the string tension to be changed 
at will, which does away with the necessity for so many 
strings. From these few examples it will be seen that 
changes in the length, weight and tension of the strings are 
a necessary part of all stringed instruments. 











Press comments on recital given recently at Oscar Ham 
merstein’s Manhattan Opera House: 


“The music of Carlos Valderrama is of an appealing nature, 
which will attract the music lovers of both the classical and 
the aboriginal motif. Throughout the performance was rend- 
ered with rare technical skill and fine feeling, the listeners 
showing their engromatien of Senor Valderrama's art, which 


is a real one.” forning Telegraph. 


“The modern harmonic sense of these isolated Indians is 
truly remarkable.”—Evening Sun 

“Mr. Valderrama has built up elaborate compositions for the 
bravura pianist. A ‘Yaravi’ song of the Andes was savage, 
impassioned and appealing.” —Evening Mail 

“This ‘Inca’ music has a characteristic and often attractive 
quality of its own, not quite like anything else of this kind 
that is generally known.”—New York Times. 

“Carlos Valderrama gives unique recital at the MacDowell 
Club. An adequate technician.”—Musicel America, 


315 WEST 34th STREET 





“INCA MUSIC”, America’s Oldest Tradition 


CARLOS VALDERRAM 


For Terms and Dates, Apply to: 


THE OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Oscar Hammerstein's Manhattan Opera House 


Native Peruvian 
Composer-Pianist 


Some letters of appreciation for Carlos Valderrama’s music 
by prominent people: 


“With cordial greetings and deep appreciation to Senor C. 
Valderrama, musician from South America, from a North 
American musician, and with congratulations on his beautiful 
work in transcribing the music of a temote part so effectively.” 

Signed, Walter Damrosch. 





‘Hearty congratulations for your successful undertaking of 
adding ‘Inca’ melodies and ‘Inca’ rhythms to the musical 
treasures of our time.”’—Rudolph Ganz. 


“With best compliments for your remarkable achievements 
in the fields of musical research.—Nathan Franko. 


“The mission of Professor Valderrama is not only a beau- 
tiful one, but of the greatest importance to his country and 
to the whole world. It is wonderful that the ‘Incas,’ the race 
which suffered all but annihilation at the hands of the Spanish 
Conquerors, should still be able to contribute to the world’s 
possessions in the shape of beautiful and characteristic music.” 

Frank Damrosch. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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While the manner in which the strings are caused to vi- 
brate differs considerably, some being struck, others plucked, 
it must be remembered that the changes of pitch are pro- 
duced by altering the strings themselves and are in no way 
dependent upon the action of whatever vibrating mechanism 
is employed. We are therefore justified in concluding that 
the sole function of the breath in singing is to set the vocal 
cords into vibration, and that the es of pitch are pro- 
duced by alterations in the length, weight and tension of the 
cords themselves. 

Tue “INTRINSIC” Muscies. 


These alterations or adjustments are brought about by 

the action of a group of muscles called the “intrinsic” 
muscles of the throat, to distinguish them from the “ex- 
trinsic” muscles which play no part in the production of 
tone. The action of the intrinsic muscles is entirely sub- 
conscious ; that is to say that all these thousands of differ- 
ent adjustments take place without the conscious knowledge 
of the owner of this wonderful piece of mechanism. It is 
solely through the medium of the thought of a tone that the 
vocal organ adjusts itself so as to be able to produce the 
pitch desired. Complete freedom of action for the vocal 
organ can only be obtained by the relaxation of the sur- 
rounding extrinsic muscles during the production of tone. 
That it is extremely difficult to obtain this freedom of ac- 
tion will be understood when it is realized that the ex- 
trinsic muscles are constantly being brought into action 
to help in the articulation of consonants, and that they are 
used in the production of unusually high or loud sounds 
such as shouting and screaming. Their action in these 
cases is to force the cords together, the sound being pro- 
duced by driving the breath against them. Needless to say 
this type of tone production is exceedingly injurious to the 
vocal organ. . 
_ Attempts to solve the question of registers have not taken 
into account the fact that the singing voice is produced in 
exactly the same manner as the speaking voice, the differ- 
ence consisting of wider range, greater power and ability 
to sustain the tones produced. Speaking is usually con- 
fined to a limited range of pitch, which means that for 
years our vocal muscles have been accustomed to producing 
tones not only of small range but also of moderate power. 
If we take further: into account that even after the sing- 
ing voice has been fully developed there are hours of speech 
to be reckoned against minutes of song, it will be easy to 
understand why it is not reasonable to expect the vocal 
organ to perform hundreds of new and complicated adjust- 
ments without at first manifesting some slight awkward- 
ness or hesitation. To subject the vocal muscles to the 
added tension necessary for the production of high and sus- 
tained tones, without allowing sufficient time for these 
muscles to be developed, is to compel the vocal organ to 
fall back upon the support of the extrinsic muscles, which 
results in the forcing alluded to above. : 

At certain places in the range of the voice, the adjust- 
ments made by the vocal muscles undoubtedly are more 
complicated than at others, and as these places are reached, 
a feeling of uncertainty is liable to be experienced, more 
pronounced in some voices than in others. This naturally 
results in an impulse to help the vocal organ perform its 
work. Since, however, the vocal organ is beyond the range 
of conscious help, the impulse is transmitted to the muscles 
which seem to be best able to render assistance, namely, the 
extrinsic muscles. As has been already explained, while 
the contraction of these muscles gives a feeling of support. 
it actually causes an interference with the action of the 
vocal organ, literally “locking” it and preventing it from 
executing any further pitch changes. Singing under such 
conditions very soon develops definite habits of muscular 
contraction which occur whenever there is a slight hesitation 
or awkwardness in the actioin of the vocal organ. The result 
is the formation of a “break” in the continuity of its action 
and a “change of register” becomes definitely established. 
Where the voice is correctly produced, that is to say, where 
all such interference has been removed, a facility of action 
is acquired which enables the organ to perform all neces- 
sary changes without hindrance and which prevents such 
“changes of register” from being established. 

We are therefore justified in concluding that so-called 
“changes of register” are not the result of a normal action 
of the vocal mechanism, but are occasioned by incorrect 
methods of voice production, That they exist, however, is 
beyond question, but their elimination can always be effected 
providing correct methods are employed. 


Katheryn M. Shary Married 


Katheryn M. Shary, soprano, and Edwin Lester Eaton, 
were married on November 19. The happy pair have 
located at the Hotel Gregorian, 42 West 35th street, New 
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Sterner School of Music and Arts Concert 


The New Yotk School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech 
Sterner, founder and director, gave its 50lst concert De- 
cember 2, presenting a most delightful program by pupils 
of the vocal and piano departments, assisted by George 
Currie, reader. 

Sophie Russell, coloratura soprano, sang arias from “II 
Trovatore” and “La Traviata,” and the audience was 
especially enthusiastic in its applause of the latter, which 
was most effectively sung; her voice is brilliant and flexi- 
ble. Marion Stavrovsky, dramatic soprano, sang an “Aida” 
aria, and a group of songs in English. Her voice, rich 
and colorful, was particularly pleasing in “The Nightingale” 
(Ward-Stephens). Henry Mershon, basso profundo, sang 
two arias—“I] Lacerate” and “O, Thou Sublime Evening 
Star ;” his deep tones have great resonance and he sings 
with ease. Anna Novick sang Micaela’s aria (“Carmen”) 
with spirit and glowing effect; her tones were of 
very pretty quality in “Vissi d’arte” (Puccini). Marguerite 
Hitch sang “One Fine Day” (“Butterfly”) in pleasing 
manner. “The Joy of Spring” was well sung by Bettie 
Rosalsky. An organ solo, “Meditation” (“Thais”), was 
well played by Adelmo Melecci. Rosie Vivola offered a 
Chopin nocturne with much feeling, and a Liszt study with 
skill. Chopin’s study in C minor was played in very good 
style by Wilbur Knight. Marie Morales played the Chopin 
prelude in C sharp minor, and a composition of her own, 
a mazurka in A minor, which was interesting and revealed 
talent worth developing. Ruth Klein performed very 





RALFE LEECH STERNER, 
Founder and director of the New York School of Music and 
Arts. 


creditably Schubert’s “Moment Musical” and the Chopin 
military polonaise. Gertrude Kintzing was heard in Rach- 
maninoft's G minor prelude, played with clearness and ease, 
and Helen Wolverton was the efficient accompanist of the 
evening. 

Mr. Currie added much pleasure to the program with 
two readings, namely, the “three thousand ducat” scene 
from “Merchant of Venice” and one of Mark Twain's se- 
lections. The audience would like to have heard more, but 
because of the length of the program no encores were given. 
The attendance was the largest of any affair yet given at 
the school, which is notably beautiful in all its appoint- 
ments. E.V.H 


Gray-Lhevinnes Win Ardmore 


Ardmore, Okla., has a most discriminating musical pub- 
lic and is enjoying some of the world’s greatest artists this 
winter. Many feel that so far the finest concert was given 
by Estelle Gray-Lhevinne and her husband, Mischa Lhe- 
vinne. 

It is hard to say which creates the most vivid impression, 
the winsome personality of Mme. Gray-Lhevinne, with her 
inimitable way of “talking” to the audience, or her superb 
mastery of the violin. 

It was a large and enthusiastic audience that greeted the 
Gray-Lhevinnes at Ardmore, October 30, and too much 
cannot be said of these artists, for they create a program 
one cannot forget. 

On December 6 Ardmore heard another violinist, Eddy 
Brown. 


Letz Quartet in Two States 


The Letz Quartet recently appeared in Syracuse, N. Y., 
at the Onondaga Hotel, giving the fifth recital of the 
Morning Musicals, Inc. (Moiseiwitsch plays there Decem- 
ber 10), and at the Cricket Club, Germantown, Pa., a fea- 
ture of the program at the latter place being Lajos Shuk’s 
appearance as soloist. He played a Rubinstein melody and 
Popper’s “Dance of the Elves,” with Mr. Harmati (second 
violinist of the quartet) at the piano. 

Quoting L. A. Davis, connected with Syracuse Unive r- 
sity, in a single sentence, “The concert was splendid.” 


Alma Simpson Charms Kingston, Ont.’ 


Kingston, Ont., November 10, 1920.— On November 3 
Alma Simpson gave a program here under the auspices of 
Queen’s University Choral Society and the Prince Charlie 
Chapter, I. O. D. E. Her interpretation of English, French, 
Spanish, Norwegian and Czech songs was most successful 
and she was accorded a splendid reception from the re- 
sponsive audience. Miss Simpson possesses a sweet and 
flexible soprano voice of much charm. She is versatile. In 
addition to the lengthy program, she was obliged to give 
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added encores before the audience would depart. Bozka 
Hejtmanck was the accompanist and she proved an ad- 
mirable one. L. P. 


Macbeth’s Time Well Booked 


For a concert management to receive such an instruction 
at the very beginning of a season as that sent by Miss 
Macbeth a few days ago is probably unique in the annals 
of managerial business and indicates her rapidly growing 
popularity in the concert field. 

“Please don’t book any more concerts for this season,” 
she wired from Atlanta. With forty prior to opening her 
opera season in Chicago, which promises to be unduly 
heavy, and an almost equal number to follow, her action 
was hardly surprising. However, they compromised by 
agreeing to accept no additional bookings unless they fit in 
on routes already arranged for and permitting at least one 
day’s rest between concerts. 


Mayer Artists for Hamilton (Can.) Festival 

Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Cecil Fanning, the baritone, have been engaged 
for the winter festival of the Elgar Choir of Hamilton, 





Ontario, of which Bruce A. Carey is conductor, They 
will take part in a performance of “Elijah” on March 4 
Mr. Fanning singing the title role. This is the second 


successive season when the Elgar Choir has come to Daniel 
Mayer for artists for its concerts. Last February he sup- 
plied the Russian Symphony Orchestra and a vocal quartet 
consisting of Edith Chapman Goold, soprano; Alice Mon- 
crieff, contralto; James Price, tenor, and J. Campbell 
Mc Inne s, baritone. 


Topping Presenting “Russian Tone Pictures” 
Leila Topping, the pianist who makes 
“Russian Tone Pictures” in lecture recitals, recently gave 

two successful performances at Columbia eo Miss 

Topping will appear before the Rutherford, N. J., Musical 

Society on December 15 and at Westfield, N 'Y,, April 4. 
The evening at Rutherford will be given over entirely 

to Russian music, and Miss Topping will be assisted by 

Gertrude Arnold, soprano. 


a specialty of 


Musin Incorporates His School of Music 
Ovide Musin, the well known violinist and teacher, has 
incorporated his institution of instruction, and it is now 
known as the Belgian Conservatory of Music, Inc. Mr. 
Musin is the president and director. 


Fan Kubelik’s Second Recital 


Jan Kubelik, the 
turns to New York 
Sunday evening, January 2, in the 


violinist, re 
given on 


Stee P . . 
distinguished Bohemian 
for a second recital to be 
Hippodrome. 





Theo Karle’s season en- 
tirely sold, 110 Concerts 


There are 3,000 towns, however, 
in the United States and Canada 
where you can hear him on the 
BRUNSWICK RECORDS. It is 
like listening to Karle himself. 


1921-22 Season Now Booking 
KINGSBERY FOSTER, 66 W. 38th Si, N. Y. 

















American Institute Gives Informal Recital 


Fourteen numbers violin and voice—were on 
the fine program of December 3 of the American Insti 
tute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, A few 
of those who excelled were Margaret Fellows, Emily Dow, 
James Dow (talented children from Washington, D. C.), 
Marcella Riesberg (who ought to be musical, considering 
her parentage), Mildred Harris, George Grafe (who has 
a very promising voice) and Margaret Spotz (a pianist of 


for piano, 


special natural gifts, well on the way to fine accomplish 
ment). Others who took part were Richard Madden, 
Jeannette Mintern, Elizabeth Gerberich, Mrs, Pendleton 
Dudley, Alice Ranson and Mrs. John O. Wood. Playing 


without notes was the rule, and playing with musical intel- 
ligence proper regard to phrasing and pedaling, all this was 
noted in the pianists, all of whom are being taught on the 
principles of the Synthetic Method as developed by Miss 
Chittenden. The participants were all pupils of that lady 
dean of the school; Mrs. Aldrich, piano; Mr. Klibansky 


voice; and Mr. Raudenbush, violin 


Boston Orchestra to Play Gardner Concerto 


This summer, during his stay in the Rockies, Samuel 
Gardner completed his concerto for violin and orchestra 
This work will have its first hearing in Providence, Decem 


ber 14, on the occasion of the Boston Symphony’s appear 
ance there, with Gardner as soloist The playing of his 
concerto marks another step in the euereitten career of 
this young American composer, who now has to his credit 
such important works as “The New Russia,” an orchestral 
tone poem already played by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and placed on the programs of both the Detroit and St 
Louis orchestras, a quartet for strings introduced by the 
Flonzaley Quartet, besides innumerable smaller pieces for 
the violin alone. 
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wvember 19, 1920.—The annual sym- 


Albany, N. Y,, 


m of the armoih Circle, Academy of the Holy 
ne took place with a large attendance of all depart- 
Eleanor Payez, of Brooklyn, gave a lecture-recital 
Opera Sister Alphonsus was in charge of the ar 
ingements tor the symposium 
Russian Music was the topic of the Monday Musical 
ib at a recent meeting with Mrs. George D, Elwell as 
trumental chairman and Mrs, E. H. Belcher as vocal 
1irman. Mrs. J. W. Pattison presented the paper. The 
rogram included compositions by Rachmaninoff, Rubin- 
stein, Tschaikowsky and Arensky. Mrs. Roswell P. F. 
Wilbur, Mrs. Ronnald Kinnear and Madelyn Preiss assisted 
ith the arrangements ; 
Bernard Vandenburg has resigned as organist of 
{emorial Baptist Church. Russell Carter will assume the 
luties of that position 
Che Countess of Tivoli,” an operetta, was presented by 
: cast of 150 for the benefit of St. Anthony’s Italian church. 
lhe offering was sung in good English and with fine attack 
ind commendable style Ihe principals, all deserving of 
credit, included; Eva D'Amico, Flora Pissari, Nettie larossi, 
Rose Napoli, Anna Matteo, Frank Mantica, Louis x hi 
one, Joseph A, Pissari and Geraid Matteo. Father 
Emmett O'Connor conducted the choruses and Father 
Magliacco, of New York, conducted the orchestra, directed 
the production and supervised the tableaux 
Athens, Ohio, November 22, 1920.—Friday evening, 
November 19, Lada appeared here, supported by the Paw- 
ling Trio and Mabel Corlew, soprano, She won immediate 
favor through the grace and beauty of her dances, which 
were greatly enhanced by the loveliness of her costumes. 
he ae ting artists were warmly received both in the 


olo and ensemble numbers, Miss Corley graciously adding 
which were given in her 


ence s to her group of songs, 
we i / alin artistic fashion, 
Auburn, N. Y., November 19, 1920,--One of the most 


ents for many a day in this city was the ap 
pearance of Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe on Novem- 
ber 1 The program consisted of two ballets and seven 
divertissements, in addition to the opening overture from 
Massenet’s “Phedre” which was admirably played by an 
excellent orchestra, The “Snowflakes” ballet, to music 
from Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker” suite, has become in- 
delibly associated with this splendid artist, and local art 
lovers are infinitely grateful to Mme, Pavlowa for including 
it on her program here. Marie Oleneva danced the title 
role in the ballet after Massenet’s “Thais,” while Alexandre 
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Volinine appeared in the role of Nicias. In the divertisse- 
ments, Pavlowa was seen twice, with Alexandre Volinine 
in the Gavotte Pavlowa of Lincke, and with M. Stepanoff 
in a Russian Dance to music of Kallinikoff. Manager J. 
A. Hennessey earned the thanks of every one who attended 
this performance for bringing Mme. Pavlowa and her 
troupe to Auburn. 
Boston, Mass.——(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—-(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, O.—(See letter on another page.) 
Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Portland, Oreg.—(See letter on another page.) 
Rocky Mount, N. C., November 18, 1920.—Music 
lovers of Rocky Mount enjoyed a real treat when Frances 
Alda gave a recital under the auspices of the Woman's 
Club, the music department of which is under the capable 
direction of Virginia Graves Kyser. The beauty of Mme. 
Alda’s voice, the charm of her delightful personality, and 
her very interesting program tended to make the recital 
an event long to be remembered. Her program was length- 
ened by several encores and repetitions, her audience seem- 
ing especially to like the “Norwegian Song” of Fourdrain 
and “The Singer” by Maxwell (dedicated to her). As to 
her accompanist, Seneca Pierce, some one in the audience 
was heard to say: “The accompanist? Why, he was so 
a part of the singer that | did not even think of him.” 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 
Santa Monica, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope a 
Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 


Syracuse, N. Y., November 18, 1920.—Sophie Braslau 
was heard in recital at the Mizpah Auditorium on Novem- 
ber 9, under the auspices of the Morning Musicals. Her 
coming attracted a capacity audience and she captivated her 
hearers by her delightful song interpretations, She was 
acclaimed by a critical audience as one of the most brilliant 
artists heard in Syracuse in some time. 

Francis P. Martin, the local impresario, presented Pav- 
lowa and the Russian Ballet in the State Armory: on No- 
vember 13 before a fair sized audience. Due tothe impos- 
sibility of using scenery, the appearance lacked much of 
the betauty which it customarily has, but even under these 
adverse circumstances it made a remarkable impression on 
the audience. Pavlowa was enthusiastically acclaimed at 
every appearance and showed her usual finished artistry. 

Raymond Wilson, concert pianist of this city, appeared at 
the fortnightly recital of the Morning Musicals in the 
ballroom of the Onondaga on November 17. Mr. Wilson 
played with unusual brilliance and artistry and won the 
approval of his audience from the start. 

Toronto, Cart.—(See letter on another page.) 

Winnipeg, Can., November 17, 1920.—Luisa Tetrazzini 
sang in the auditorium last evening under the auspices of 
the Music Bureau of the Board of Trade. With an audience 
of some 3,300 crowded even on the stage and behind, the 
famous singer was given a very hearty reception. She 
opened her program with the “Caro Nome” aria from 
“Rigoletto,” and her last number was the aria from “Lucia 
di Lammermoor.” A group of songs composed of “Occhi 
di fata” (Denza), “Se fossi” (Quaranto) and “Comme la 
Rose” (Lama), was followed by “Somewhere a Voice Is 
Calling,” her only number in English. Mme. Tetrazzini was 
in good voice. Assisting her were Francesco Longo, Max 
Gegna and Henri Bove, pianist, cellist and flutist respec- 
tively, all three winning high favor for their part of the 
program. 

Many recitals by local artists are being held just now. 
Leonard Heaton, a young pianist of unusual talent, ap- 
peared at the Fort Garry concert hall, followed a week later 
by Eva Clare, student during the summer months with 
Percy Grainger and Ernest Hutcheson. Miss Clare was 
highly complimented upon her playing of a Bach composi- 
tion, both in matter of clarity and sustained vigor. 

The Women's Musical Club has commenced its Monday 
afternoon musicales. Margaret Halkett, a young pianist of 
Ottawa, appeared last week. This week introduced to the 
club Jean dan der Straeten, a young Belgian, gifted with a 
tenor voice from which much is expected. 

The Winnipeg Oratorio Society is rehearsing under John 
J. Moncrieff for the brace of concerts to be held between 
Christmas and New Year’s. “The Messiah,” as usual, will 
be produced on the first evening, and Handel's “Samson” 
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has been chosen for the second. Katherine Hart Bibb, 
soprano, of Minneapolis, who sang with the society last 
year, has again been engnaed. for for both oratorios. 


CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 8.) 
an encore. Rudolph Reuter played the Grieg concerto in A 
minor. A much admired pianist, Mr. Reuter lived up to 
his well established popularity, being recalled innumerable 
times at the conclusion of the concerto. Although conductor 
and pianist were not always in accord, Reuter’s poetic yet 
virile interpretation well deserved the manifestation of 
approval bestowed upon him after each movement and the 
prolonged applause at the culmination of his selection. 
He, too, refused to add to his contribution, although the 
too small audience vehemently asked for more. 
A CorreEcTIon. 

The critic of the Musicat Courter who wrote the 
review of the London String Quartet appearance here at 
the Blackstone and whe congratulated seven Chicago 
musicians for having witnessed the debut of this sterling 
organization here and condemned other members of the 
fraternity for not buying tickets, must have left his glasses 
at home, as two other most distinguished Chicago musicians 
were on hand, namely, Arthur Burton, baritone and voice 
instructor, and Jennette Loudon, who instructs in piano 
and is a pianist. 

Cuarves W,. Ciark’s CompLete Success. 

A complete success was scored by Charles W. Clark when 
he appeared at the Matinee Francaise, which held its open- 
ing meeting at the Parkway Hotel on December 1. He 
sang a group of French numbers—""L’invitation au voyage,’ 
Dupare; * ‘Celle que nous aimons,’ ” Cuvillier; “L’heure ex- 
quise,” Hahn; “Le Plongeur,” Widor—and responded to an 
encore with “Le Passe que Fille.” His diction was excel- 
lent, his style polished, and his voice full and resonant. Mr. 
Clark, a most eminent American singer, is too well known 
to need further comment. He again proved himself a 
“master of the song world.” JEANNETTE Cox. 


Hutcheson Plays in New York December 13 


Ernest Hutcheson, the Australian pianist who reappeared 
in recital in this country last season in specialty programs, 
will give his first mixed program of four groups at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Monday evening, December 13. 
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Chicago Opera 
Revives “Rigoletto” 


First and Only Performance of Verdi Work Shows Titta 
Ruffo at His Best—Hislop in a New Role—More Fame 
for Macheth—“Tosca” and “Jacquerie” Repeated 
—New Laurels for Tito Schipa 


The first and lone performance this season of “Rigoletto” 
presented the great Titta Ruffo in one of his best roles— 
that of the hunchback jester. Although his performance is 
not new, having been acclaimed for many years as a 
masterpiece not only here but elsewhere as well, his singing 
was probably the best he has given Chicagoans. In fine 
fettle, he disclosed his generous organ to best advantage. 
His stentorian tones electrified his hearers and his portrayal 
of the role made it an object of pity and sympathy, thus, 
histrionically, as well as vocally, his interpretation was 
masterly. His stupendous success was in every way de- 
served. 

Joseph Hislop was heard in a new role—that of the 
Duke, which he dressed elegantly and sang effectively even 
though here and there his tones were unsteady. The pos- 
sessor of one of the most agreeable tenor voices heard in 
a long time, Hislop’s only drawback is this very unsteadi- 
ness. Not being sure of himself, at times he sings sharp 
and this is most regrettable, as he is already a most popular 
tenor in this community. It has been said that this 
deviation from true pitch is due only to over-anxiety to 
do well. Thus, the fault can be quickly remedied and then 
Hislop will establish himself as one of the great tenors 
of the day. Florence Macbeth achieved fame last year 
as Gilda—a role well suited to her vocal equipment. This 
season she triumphed once more in the same part in which 
her flute-like voice contrasted happily with the lion-like 
one of Ruffo. She sang beautifully the “Caro Nome” and 
was rewarded for her efforts by salvos of plaudits. In 
the duet of the third act with Ruffo she held her own and 
shared equally in the success of the day. The role of 
Sparafucile, according to the program, was sung by Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, and, according to two critics on evening 
papers, by Dentale, while a third one gives credit for the 
performance to Cotreuil, who really sang the role so long 
entrusted to Vittorio Arimondi, whose absence from the 
basso department has been regretted since the beginning 
of the season on more than one occasion. Carmen Pascova 
was a winsome Maddelena; Constantin Nicolay, a resonant 
and dignified Monterone, and Giovanna, Rose Lutiger 
Gannon and not Anna Corenti as billed on the program. 
Gino Marinuzzi conducted. 





“Tosca,” NovEMBER 29, 

“Tosca” was repeated with the same cast heard the 
previous week, headed by Raisa in the title role, Baklanoff 
as Scarpia and Hislop as Cavaradossi. The jatter gave 
his best performance since his arrival on these shores; 
singing true to pitch from beginning to end, his Cavaradossi 
was a marked improvement and well deserving of the 
highest praise. Marinuzzi was again at the helm and gave 
an illuminating reading of the score. 

“JACQUERIE,” NOVEMBER 30. 

The second performance of Marinuzzi’s tragic opera in 
three acts deepened the splendid opinion formulated at the 
time of its American premiére. The same cast that 
triumphed on the opening night scored again with the one 
exception of Dentale who appeared for the first time as 
the Count and made much more of the part than his prede- 
cessor. With the conductor-composer the new opera 
triumphed once more. It would make a very auspicious 
opening for the New York season. 


“Lucia,” DeceMBER I. 

Amelita Galli-Curci made her re-entree on Wednesday 
evening in “Lucia,” and to many who consider that opera 
old fashioned, hackneyed music, the performance was sur- 
prisingly fresh and vital. It was a splendid presentation, 
and all the artists in the cast were at their. best—perhaps 
at concert pitch—eager to do their utmost for a prima donna 
such as Mme. Galli-Curci. Her voice was as fresh and 
brilliant as when she first made her appearance with the 
company, a coloratura with a quality and purity that is like 
none other anywhere. Her “Mad Scene” was sung marvel- 
ously well, and despite the “no encore” rule the applause 
was so insistent and persistent that she repeated the ca- 
denza. Every seat and box in the house was occupied with 
admirers of the divine songstress. 

Tito Schipa was at his best as Edgardo, and he made the 
role an interesting one, which is indeed a difficult task. 
He has a boyish, winning personality, and his voice was 
beyond criticism. The duet with Mme. Galli-Curci was 
perfectly done and a blending of two voices of beautiful 
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quality. Schipa is becoming more and more popular here, 
and with good reason, for he is an artist of great merit, 
and he is the happy possessor of a luscious tenor voice. 

Rimini, as Ashton, was splendid, both in action and 
voice. This young baritone has made, as said previously, 
great progress in his art, and all that he has done this sea- 
son has called for praise. Nicolay was a well voiced Ray- 
mond; an artist who can be depended upon at all times to 
give of his best. The orchestra under Cimini played the 
score with understanding and regard for the singers, and 
Cimini had them under his command at all times. 
special word of commendation is due the management for 
raising the curtain promptly at the appointed hour and 
shortening the intermissions, for .we left the theater feel- 
ing more interested than when we came in, and this. alone 
is positive proof that it was a gala performance. 


“ANDREA CHENIER,” DECEMBER 2. 

A repetition of “Andrea Chenier” with the all-star cast 
of last week brought out a large audience, whose enthusi- 
asm seemed boundless. Raisa, Johnson and Ruffo made up 
the stellar cast, which gave “Chenier” a remarkable per- 
formance. 

Upon short notice a new conductor, Gabrielle Santini, 
wielded the baton in place of Marinuzzi, who was 
indisposed. Under Mr. Santini’s precise beat, the orchestra 
gave a splendid reading of the score, even though at times 
it succeeded in drowning out the singers. Mr, Santini 
made a most successful debut, which augured well for 
future opportunities. Rene Devries. 


NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 35) 
“Danny Deever” (Damrosch). The accompaniments were 
well played by Bozka Hejtmanek, who substituted at the 
last moment. Honors of the afternoon belong to Olga 
Steeb, who was introduced as “California’s favorite pianist” 
and whose splendid work at that instrument would seem to 
merit this suggestion. Her programmed numbers consisted 
of a concert etude (MacDowell), “Evening” (Fanny 
Dillon), “Nectar Dance” (Mana-Zucca) and scherzo of 
Carl Preyer. The first number was especially fine, and she 
graciously insisted upon Mana-Zucca sharing the applause 
which was awarded the “Nectar Dance.” Sonya Yergin, 
soprano, scored by her excellent singing of Gilberte’s “Ah, 


Love but a Day,” Kramer’s “The Last Hour,” and Polak’s 

“The Eagle.” She was ably assisted by Emil Polak at 
the piano. The final group on the program was sung by 
Crawford Noble, tenor, and consisted of “Wind of the 
East” (Harling), “Waters of the Minnetonka” (Lieurance) 
and Reddick’s “Standin’ in de Need o’ Prayer,” assisted by 
Mr. Polak at the piano. 

At the close of the long program, Mana-Zucca announced 
that she had a surprise in Hilda Harrison, who sang a 
group of songs and showed herself the possessor of excel 
lent diction for a child of her years, 


McCormack Sings at Paris Conservatoire 


On Sunday, December 5, according to a special copy- 
righted dispatch to the New York World, John MeCor- 
mack was the soloist at one of the regular concerts of the 
orchestra of the Conservatoire Nationale at Paris, the 
oldest and most conservative concert series in France. He 
sang Mozart's “Il mio tesoro” and Beethoven's “Jehovah, 
Hear Me” with the orchestra, Philippe Gaubert, conductor. 
Ambassador Wallace was in the audience. He will sing 
during the present week at a coficert for the benefit of the 
fund for retired professors of the Conservatoire. 





George Sullivan Sweet Dead 
George Sullivan Sweet, baritone and vocal teacher, for 
many years one of the most prominent figures in the New 
York musical world, died December 6, at the Presbyterian 
Hospital. A longer notice of Mr. Sweet's career must be 
deferred until the next issue of the Musicat Courter. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








A SENSIBLE VIEW OF SCHOOL MUSIC 


Reducing Technic to a Minimum and Standardizing Instruction for Non-Talented Pupils 


At a recent meeting of the music section of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association, held at Rochester, No- 
vember 22, 23 and 24, two resolutions, important to the 
welfare of school music, were adopted. They have par- 
ticular significance in New York State, because they have 
to do directly with the music council of the State Board 
of Regents, and must go to this council for approval or 
disapproval. They were as follows: 

First: That appreciation of music be made 
not included as part of the history of music 

Second: That elementary theory (rudiments of music) be 
subsequent, course to appreciation. 

For many years the New York State Board of Regents 
has prescribed a music course for high school pupils based 
upon a rather old fashioned idea, that, because a thing 
was once done in a certain way, we must continue to do 
that same thing in that way. To illustrate: There are 
four years in the academic high school course. Therefore 
we must have one course in elective music to cover each 
of the four years, and they are as follows: 


a separate subject, and 


made a 


Rudiments of music. 


First year: 

Second year: Dictation and melody writing. 
Third year: Elementary harmony. 

Fourth year: History and appreciation of music 


For a student to qualify for credit toward graduation or 
to receive a music diploma, it is necessary for him to take 
all of the above courses in the order in which they are pre- 
scribed, regardless of any beneficial effect which they 
might or might not have on his training as a musician. A 
great many pupils take the first course, a few take the 
and those who take the third and fourth are so 
minority as to be hardly worthy of mention, 
course, that the courses as prescribed do not 
demand of the situation. 
in Scuoo. Music. 
year we are getting further and 
further away from the idea that technic in music is the 
most important factor. It is true that we have erred in the 
past in giving too much attention to the technical side of 
the subject before the child really knew how to sing. It 
is only from the real joy of singing that we can ever hope 
to arrive at any intelligent study of the technical side of 
the subject. We do not intend to convey that the theoret- 
ical side of music reading is to be abrogated, but it must 
be made secondary to the main idea of school music. There 
is a school of teaching which advocates merely the teach- 
ing of good songs. They argue that we must train their 
ears and not confuse them by trying to train their eyes at 
the same time. We believe that this is universally true in 
the first two or three years of every good school course. 
The teaching of technic is always delayed until children 
develop their musical sense by singing. This brings us 
again to the subject of the teaching of appreciation of 
music. How much technical knowledge of music must we 
have in order to appreciate the real value of good music? 
If we mean by appreciation merely a sense of enjoyment, 
then, of course, the answer is. “None”; but if we mean 
by appreciation a full knowledge of particular form and 
analysis of composition, then a technical training in the 
elementary theory of music is absolutely essential. 

In view of the fact that the great majority of children 
never go beyond the elementary school, we naturally ask 
ourselves whether or not a familiarity with the works of 
the great masters should be denied to these children merely 
on the ground that they lack sufficient technical knowl- 
edge. Our answer is, “Decidedly not.” Again, is it im- 
portant that a course in the appreciation of music be 
graded for these children? We answer again in the nega- 
tive. In a recent interview with Dr. Archibald T. Davi- 
son, professor of music at Harvard University, he is 
quoted as follows: 
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Music is just like life. One makes casual acquaintances, They 
come into one’s life and they go out. They are forgotten. They 
have left no impression, They have gone, but then there are one’s 
friends. There are people to whom one always ties, to whom one 
always goes hack. Prete influence is always felt. They may be 
they may be dead—but they are the prominent 


living at a distance e de i , 
things. They have valued qualifications and one instinctively turns 
to them, 


This is equally true regarding the appreciation of music. 
We may not be able to analyze symphonic form, but we 
can always tell whether the music of a Beethoven sym- 
phony makes a strong personal appeal to our imagination. 
To most people music makes just as eloquent an appeal as 
the greatest of literary gems. As Bryant has so ably ex- 
pressed it is his “Thanatopsis”: “To him who in the love 
of nature holds communion with her visible: forms, she 
speaks a various language.” We can not set down any 
definite rule for the interpretation of one’s: feelings, be- 
cause each one is affected differently, but we can select for 
the uninitiated that type of music which will make the. 
strongest appeal, and it is on that basis that most courses 
in the appreciation of music are founded. 

THE RESOLUTIONS. 

It will be noticed from the statements made above that 
the course in appreciation of music, coupled with the his- 
tory of music and coming at the end of a four years’ 
course, made it practically impossible for the majority of 
pupils to benefit by any intimate association with this 
branch of music. The subject has so firmly established 
itself that we believe it. will only be a short time before 
the subject of appreciation of music will be programmed 
as a regular subject in both elementary and high schools. 
It is no longer considered as part of a music course, but 
is considered as part of a general educational scheme, and 
as such will receive the greatest attention from’ educa- 
tional authorities. 

As it is true of singing so it is true in the teaching of 
appreciation. If it is important for us to defer the teaching 
of technic until the child has become familiar with music 
through a sense of singing and hearing, it is equally im- 


portant that we defer the study of elementary theory, har- 
mony, etc., until the pupils have gained a certain degree of 
familiarity with what music really is. The mere singing 
of songs in the eleme ntary grades and the study of choral 
music in the high schools is not sufficient unto itself. The 
ability to read music and to sing is an important adjunct to 
everyone’s music training, but we have erred in the past in 
making these two factors the goal of school music, and 
have blinded ourselves to the fact that we had not prepared 
a real fertile field in which these particular seeds of knowl- 
edge might grow. Therefore, we congratulate the music 
section of the New York State Teachers’ Association for 
having gone on record as favoring the programming of the 
appreciation of music as a separate subject which will be 
open for all students and which in reality should be a re- 
quired part of every elementary and high school course. 
Tue Procram. 

On Monday morning, November 22, the delegates visited 
the elementary and high schools of the city of Rochester, 
where some interesting programs had been prepared. In 
the afternoon there was a special demonstration in the East 
High School, of two and three part singing by elementary 
school children, and a dramatized version of Rhys-Her- 
bert’s cantata, “In a Flower Garden.” On Tuesday, the 
association listened to some interesting demonstrations and 
had a business meeting, in which the association went on 
record as favoring the resolutions discussed above. On 
Wednesday, November 24, some clever demonstrations 
were given, outlining the plan of teaching instrumental 
music in the high schools of Rochester. It will be recalled 
that Mr. Eastman appropriated several thousands of dol- 
lars to the high schools of Rochester for the purchase of 
the necessary instruments to complete their bands and or- 
chestras. . Howard Clarke Davis, director of music in 
Yonkers, N. Y., was elected president of the association 
for the coming school year. 


Piastro’s Third New York Recital 


Having solidly established himself as one of the most 
brilliant of this year’s new violinists, Mishel Piastro will 
give his third New York recital in that number of months, 
on Saturday, December 25 (Christmas night) in Carnegie 
Hall. Since his debut appearance here in October, Piastro 
has repeated his emphatic successes in Cleveland, Chicago, 
and Brooklyn. In Chicago, the eulogistic praise showered 
on him by the critical press won him a re-engagement for 
the early spring. For his third recital, Piastro is arranging 
a completely new program. 





Frijsh Sings Unpublished Loeffler Song 


For her recital in Boston early this month Povla Frijsh 
has included in her second group an unpublished song by 
Charles Martin Loeffler, “Ton Souvenir.” This selection 
was rendered by Mme. Frijsh three years ago at a Loeffler 
concert. 















EVERY TEACHER OF VOICE 


should have these manuals as an 
aid to securing quick and satis- 
factory results, writes T. EARLE 
YEARSLEY. 


My dear Mr. Haywood: 

‘ . It was my privilege to visit the Haywood 
Institute of Universal Song and to have the oppor- 
tunity to study this system of class instruction, such 
as you have so wonderfully devised. I attended two 
classes composed of young women, These classes 
had taken but twenty periods and the tone quality 
recorded was marvelous and convinced me without a 
doubt that you had solved the problem of Voice Cul- 
ture in Classes in a most satisfactory manner, The 
system is practical as results show. 

I am using many of the principles in my own teach- 
ing, and I am sure every teacher of voice would do 
well to have these manuals of 


UNIVERSAL SONG 


as an aid in securing quick and satisfactory results. 
My first class at Wilkinsburg studio starts Wednes- 
day with high school boys. The Music Supervisor of 
the Wilkinsburg High has lined up with me. On the 
initial “Universal Song Night’ with Beaver College 
one fine class started with fifteen present. I hope 
soon to have the College saturated with the big idea. 
I hope to use UNIVERSAL SONG in connection 
with the direction of the University of Pittsburgh 
Glee Club. 
Cordially, 
(Signed) T. Earte Y#Earsiey. 


Director Vocal Dept., Beaver (Pa.) 
College; Director, University of Pitts- 
burgh Glee Club; Soloist, Third Pres- 
byterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
















Opinions from vocal teachers, supervisors, Com- 
munity Service leaders, conductors, etc., will appear 
in this space regularly. If you wish to learn of the 
practicability of Voice Culture presented in Classes 
or receive on gon the text books write the - 
wood petits Universal Song, 810 Carnegie H. 
New York, N. 
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Lennox—A Typical American Girl 


Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, is a typical American girl. 
By this it is meant that she embodies all of the attractions 
generally attributed to this characterization. She has 
charm, mentality and humor, as well as courage and ambi- 
tion. This seems like quite a monopoly of qualities for 
one young person—and so it is—but Miss Lennox has 
them all. 

Her charm and mentality have been demonstrated time 
and again on the concert platform, and audiences have 
quickly fallen under their spell, but it is only one who has 
had a privileged “peek behind the scenes” who can know 
of her pluck and determination. 

Daughter of a minister in a small Mid-Western town, 
Miss Lennox’s early years were spent almost entirely in 
one small town after another, as her father accepted calls 
from various pulpits. As one of a large family, there nat- 
urally could be little financial assistance at hand, and though 
her family were entirely sympathetic to her musical ambi- 
tions they could do very little to further them. So it was 
up to Elizabeth Lennox to do things for herself, and with- 
out any loss of time she set about to do them. 

Immediately upon her graduation from college she went 
to Chicago as the first step toward her ultimate goal- 





Photo by Campbell Studios 
EKLIZABETH LENNOX, 
Contralto. 


New York. There she obtained a modest church position, 
which eventually led to the important one of contralto solo- 
ist at the Evanston First Presbyterian Church. She also 
became known as a concert singer, and in a short time had 
worked up a very large following for herself in and around 
Chicago, She had even been able to lay aside a little money, 
and was planning to come to New York as the next step 
when she fell ill and her small savings were quickly used 
up. Now comes the evidence of Miss Lennox’s pluck. De 
spite the fact that she had but $200 in her possession, and 
that her fare to New York had to be deducted from this, 
and despite the fact also that all of her friends advised 
her against it, she proceeded to New York as she had 
planned, That her venture was not a foolhardy one was 
proven when, on the second day after she arrived, she ob- 
tained a church position, and shortly afterwards was 
chosen as one out of over a hundred applicants to sing in 
Margaret Anglin’s productions of Greek plays at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, with an orchestra conducted by Walter 
Damrosch. 

From that time on her New York career has been a suc- 
cession of steps forward and a triumph for the pluck and 
determination plus the talent of Elizabeth Lennox—an 
American girl who is succeeding on sheer merit alone. 


Idelle Patterson “Elected” 


The returns from Idelle Patterson’s successful recital 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, on November 14, are all in 
now. The resumé of critical opinion elects her one of the 
most charming and artistic coloratura sopranos before the 
public today, and votes that she give another New York 
recital this season to accommodate the host of people who 
for one reason or another were unable to attend this re- 
cital, to say nothing of the capacity house that greeted her 
before and is anxious to do so again. Accordingly, Miss 
Patterson is bowing before the will of the majority and 
is making another metropolitan appearance in recital in 
March. 

In reviewing the accumulated press notices of her recital 
of the 14th, one is at a loss to pick out the best or the most 
striking of them, as all are so good. Perhaps, though, what 
Maurice Halperson said about her artistic performance 
best describes the affair in a sentence—‘The applause was 
deafening !”—only four words, but to anyone making a 
New York recital appearance they mean everything—success, 
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not moderate success, but success of the most substantial 
and gratifying sort, the success that bears fruit. 

Since her recital, Idelle Patterson has sung in Reading 
in. recital with Edgar Schofield, the sterling young baritone 
who made such a sensational hit on the recent Farrar tour, 
as soloist with.the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and with 
the Mendelssohn Club of Albany, besides being re-engaged 
for the important fifth annual Lockport Music Festival, this 
year to be held in Buffalo in September. 


Elks Engage Alma Beck 


Alma Beck, the rising young contralto, whose name is 
coming more and more before the public and who scored 
such great success at the recent Worcester Festival in 
Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” was especially engaged by 
the Elks of Parkersburg, W. Va., to appear in two inter- 
esting Memorial Services arranged by this organization for 
Sunday afternoon and evening, December 5. Miss Beck 
also made an important appearance in St. Louis on Novem- 
ber 30 as soloist in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” given by the 
St. Louis Choral Pageant Society. 


More Dates for Katherine Eyman 


Katherine Eyman, the pianist, whose recent appearance 
with the American Music Optimists’ Society gained for her 
still additional laurels, was soloist with the Concordia 
Singing Society at Waterbury, Conn., on November 28 
On December 8 she was soloist with the Orpheus Club of 
Newark. December 12 she appears at the Globe con- 
cert in DeWitt Clinton High School; January 5, soloist 
with the Music Study Club, Newark, N. J., and January 8, 
soloist at the University Settlement, New York City. 


Prihoda’s Second New York Program 


Interest attaches to the coming second recital of Vasa 
Prihoda at Carnegie Hall, Monday afternoon, December 
13, in the contrast between this and his first program in 
November. While the major part of his first recital was 
devoted to Paganini selections and those of similar style, 
the coming hearing will be of a wider variety. The single 
representation of Paganini will be in his “La Streghe” 
(Witches’ Dance). 


Kubelik Needs Extra Chairs in Rochester 

Jan Kubelik played at Rochester, N. Y., on November 
22 to a crowd that filled the auditorium and was enthusias- 
tic to a degree. Local manager Furlong was obliged to 
send out for as many extra chairs as could be found at the 
last moment to crowd on the stage, and even at that many 
were compelled to stand. 
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Zarad at University of Notre Dame 

Francesca Zarad, the soprano, sang a classical program 
to an audience of 1,800 men at the University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., on November 10. That she suc- 
ceeded in interesting them is evidenced by the fact that her 
audience would not leave the auditorium at the conclusion of 
her program until she responded with half a dozen extra 
numbers. On the following night, Mme. Zarad sang a pro- 
gram to an audience of 600 young ladies at the St. Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame, her second recital in that college 
within one month. Contracts were immediately signed for 
her to return to the University of Notre Dame and to St 
Mary’s College next season. On November 18 Mme. Zarad 
inaugurated the Artist Series at — n, Mich 


Mme. ; aienitadie at Berkeley Springs 


Berkeley Springs, W. Va., November 20, 1920.—-Chris 
tine Langenhan, soprano, gave a recital here last evening 
at the Palace Theater which was attended by a large audi- 
ence that was liberal in its enthusiasm. Mme. Langenhan, 
with Edith Redd at the piano, sang a program that ranged 


from Handel through Schumann and Brahms to modern 
Americans, including Cadman and Mana-Zucca, whose 
“Top of the Mornin’” made a special hit. Mme, Langen 


han’s success was emphatic and she will always be a wel 


come visitor here A. B 


Kingston to Sing “Messiah” in Boston 


Morgan Kingston, one of the most popular of oratorio 
tenors in America today, will sing the tenor role in two 
performances of Handel's “Messiah” in Boston on Decem 
ber 19 and 20 with the Handel and Haydn Society. Early 
in January Mr. Kingston will appear on successive nights in 
Montreal and Toronto in joint recital with Emmy Destinn 


Newark Festival Engages Charlotte Peegé 


C. Mortimer Wiske, musical director of the Newark 
Festival, has engaged Charlotte Peegé, contralto, for the 
Newark Festival. Among other important engagements 
are: Boston H: wi ‘| and Haydn Society, New York 
Mozart Club and Akron Tuesday Musicai Club 
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LITTLE ROCK MUSIC COMMISSION CONDUCTS EXTENSIVE COMMUNITY SINGING CAMPAIGN. 
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OLGA CARRARA, a 
Soprano, who is an artist-pupil of her husband, made a very “ 
successful debut with the Chicago Opera recently as Glori- 
anda in Marinuzzi’s “Jacquerie.” She won not only the 
ai| favor of the large audience but the endorsement of the 
Warked success crowned the first work of the press. The critic of the Chicago Daily Tribune said in part: 
| recently appointed Music Commission of Little “She has a distinct histrionic talent, and an eacellent, well 
4} Rock, Ark.—the conducting of an extensive controlled and evenly balanced voice, aided and abetted by 
= || campaign for the spread of community singing musical intelligence.” Mr. Pescia is at present in Chicago 
| in that city under the direction of Robert Lau where he is devoting some time to teaching. 
renee, a director of Neighborhood Service of 
Vew York and a member of the advisory staff 
the National Bureau for the Advancement 
: of Music Neheduled originally to cover a 
period of four weeks the campaign was extended 
a week longer, closing on December 4 The 
campaign was divided into three periods-—the 
firat of one week, the second of two weeks, and 
the third of one week—covering in all an elapsed 
time of eleven weeks. During the first week, September 25 to October 2, Mr. Lawrence conducted twenty-one 
sings in Little Rock, attended by more than 10,000 persons. From October 18 to 30 he trained a picked song 
‘eaders’ class of sivty persons, whose task it will be to continue indefinitely the work begun by the campaign. 
Wr. Lawrence returned to Little Rock November 21 for Music Week, the final period of the campaign, during 
which the whole community gave itself up, morning, afternoon and evening, to music. Music was featured in all 
the churches of the city. Sings were held in all the public and private schools, the theaters, the restauranés, 
the music halls, at the State capitol building. Special musical services were held in the churches on Thanksgiving 
Liay and musical programs were given in the hospitals, reformatories and jails. Saturday night a jubilee sing for 
negroes only was held in Liberty Hall, So impressed was the Music Commission with the work already accom- 
| plished that arrangements were made with Mr. Lawrence to remain over another week to train a large class in 
| song leading. Community sings will be a regular Sunday afternoon feature in Little Rock hereafter as one 
| result of the campaign, and Mr, Lawrence has prepared a twelve weeks’ program for the committee which will 
have charge of this work The above photographs show the Governor's escort of high school students in front 
of Liberty Hail, and (insert) the Music Commission, composed of, left to right, seated, Mrs, Will Henniger, Mrs. 
H, H. Foster; standing—L, C. Herrington, J. L. Bond, John F. Boyle, Col. F. B. T, Hollenberg (president of 
the Music Commission), Ben D. Brickhouse (Mayor), Gordon N, Peay, Robert Lawrence (community organizer, 
who directed the Community Music Campaign in Little Rock), and Saul Harris. (Photos by Central News 
Photo Service.) 
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: cal 
|| no 
= wo 
ls! DUCL DE KEREKJARTO, a 
The young Hungarian violinist, has been engaged for the FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND. bor 
following appearances with the New York Symphony: De- : pail Mc 
cember 12, Lexington Theater, New York; January 18, On November 14, at a Globe concert given at the vil 
Washington; February 23, Baltimore. In New York, Kerek- Highty-siath street Y. M. OC. A., New York, Florence 
jarto will play the Mendelssohn concerto. In Washington M. Grandland, a young and talented pianist, whose 
and Baltimore he completes the list of this season's solo- home was formerly in the West, gave a most inter- ig 
ists, the others being Fritz Kreisler, Frieda Hempel and esting program. Her selections on this occasion were: ft 
Sergei Rachmaninoff. Kerekjarto’s debut in Chicago will “Pastoral Varie,” Mozart ; “Caprice Espagnol, Mosz- ; 
be made under the auspices of the Kreeger Musical Bureau kowski; “By the Brookside,” Stojowski ; polonaise in % 
in Orchestra Hall, Tuesday evening, January 4 E major, Liszt, in all of which she displayed excellent : 
technic, a good tone, combined with artistic interpre- 
tations. She received much applause. Miss Grand- 
land’s reputation in the East is rapidly spreading. 
The assisting artists were H. Ortengren, baritone, and 
= | Elizabeth Gates, soprano, both of whom aided in the 
success of the evening. 
| DRE 
| 
| 
| hRANK LA FORGE, 
Of whom the music critic of the Rock Island, IUl., Daily 
Times said: “Four times in succession, long and deafening 
applause thundered to the roof of the Augustana gymnasium 
z hall in the ovation tendered Frank La Forge after the 
= magnificent rendition of his composition, ‘Flanders Requiem,’ 
F by the Grand Opera Trio. Three times the gifted pianist 
and composer. seated himself at the instrument to play the 
second number of the group, only to have a storm of clapping 
render him helpless to go on. . . .. With a smile of gra- 
E cious acquiescence Mr. La Forge repeated the number whose 
= words and music are so symbolical of the love we bear our 
heroes who sleep in Flanders fields.” On this occasion Mr. 
La Forge also played several piano solos, all of which the 






discriminating audience applauded heartily. 
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NINA MORGANA, 
The soprano, who made her debut re- 
cently at the Metropolitan Opera 
House as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” The 
snapshot was taken in Buffalo when 
apples were plentiful and could be 
picked from the trees. 





HAZEL MOORE, 


As the appended snapshot would indi- 
cate, enjoyed a pleasant vacation, but 
now she is actively engaged in concert 
work. December 9 she sings at Wind- 
sor, Conn., and the following day ap- 
pears in Middletown, Conn. She is 
booked for three engagements in 
March—in Des Moines, Ia.; Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., and with the Cleveland 
Orchestra. 





LITT 


MARY GARDEN CONCERT PARTY EN ROUTE. 
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- From left to right: Casini, the cellist; Mary Garden, and Isaac Van Grove, 


pianist and accompanist. 


They were photographed at Tulsa, Okla., by 


Howard Potter, treasurer of the concert company. Everywhere Miss Garden 

appears her success is enormous—even from the opening number, for she is 

invariably called upon for two encores before the program can proceed. 
Both Casini and Van Grove have also scored individual successes. 


THE SITTIG TRIO, 
These well known mu- 
sicians will give a re- 
cital in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel 
Plaza, New York, on 
the afternoon of De- 
cember 13, on which 
occasion Beethoven 
numbers will be played 
by the trio, in honor 
of the great compos- 
er’s birthday. Edgar 
H. Sittig will play 
cello solos and Mar- 
garet Sittig will con- 
tribute Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole.” 
Annie Louise David, 
harpist, will be the 
assisting artist. 
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TAMAKI MIURA. 
On November 4, this celebrated little 
Japanese prima donna, who is making 
a tour of Spain, which will last until 
the first of the year, had the honor 
of singing in San Sebastian before the 
Queen and the Mother Queen, who 
attended a performance of “Madame 
Butterfly” at the Teatro Regina Vic- 
toria. Twice during the evening, the 
Queen called Miura to her bow and 
complimented her for her impersona- 
tion, calling her a great artist and a 
great singer. At the conclusion of this 
tour, Mme. Miura will sing in Bolog- 
na and Geneva, later going to Cairo, 
Egypt. During March and April she 
will appear at the San Carlo Theatre 
in Naples. This engagement will con 
clude her European tour for this sea- 
son and she then eapects to return to 
the United States before going to 
Japan for the summer. 


she 
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CLAY DILLON, 


The dramatic coach, enjoys the distinction of being 
to direct 
country 


probably the first woman ever 
a performance of grand 
Miss Dillon 


will dire 


engaged 
opera in this 
et the 


gala performances of 


“Aida” produced by the Community Opera Asso 


ciation in Washington, D. C., 
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Angele 
Ohio; 


CROXTON, 


soprano, 


popularity is 
growing in the 
musical world as an art- 
ist of considerable ability 
with a charm- 
ing personality. 
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INIA REA, 
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Brookings, 8 


and appear with 


The young coloratura soprano who has left Neu 
for her first concert tour of the 
route she will be 
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RACHMANINOFF DELIGHTS 
CINCINNATI MUSIC LOVERS 


Symphony Gives Unusual Program with Harold Bauer as 
Soloist—Conservatory Items—Notes 
Cincinnati, O., November 26, 1920.— This city is being 
treated to a number of more than ordinary musical events 
this fall, and the number of patrons who are attending 
these concerts shows that they are being valued at their 
true worth. During the week of November 15 there were 
two events of more than ordinary merit. The first was the 
ippearance on the evening of November 16, at Music Hall, 
f Serge Rachmaninoff. This was the first of the artist 
and a very enthusiastic audience gave ample acknowl 
dgment of its pleasure. In addition to his delightful and 
iried program, he also played several encores, among 
was his own well known prelude 
Haaoiy Baver SOLOIST WITH SYMPHONY, 


lhe third symphony concert by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra was given at Emery Auditorium, November 19 
ind 20. The program was novel in that all but one of the 


uumbers played were new to this city, and one of the selec 
tion “Jean Michel,” symphonic fragments by Albert 
Dupu had never been played in this country before, it 

is said, It is a disjointed piece, as the name implies; but 
was full of charm and novelty 

Phe soloist was Harold Bauer, and his performance of 
the Mozart concerto in A major was a real feature. His 
irt is of the inspirational type, and his ease, technic and 
mastery of the piano were fully displayed in both of the 
numbers played. So prolonged was the applause that he 
wave an encore, the “Air de Ballet” of Gluck, which still 
further captivated the large audience. 

CONSERVATORY ITEMS, 

Every Saturday afternoon at four o'clock the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music presents a number of students in 
in informal recital, meant primarily for the large student 
body, but open also to the public as well. The afternoon 
of November 20, pupils of Ida Ulmer Jenner, Frederic 

hailer Evans, Leo Paalz and Peter Froehlich appeared 
They were Ira Falmenstein, Stanley Paul Fleisher, Ruth 
Hunter, David Lowenstein, Lucile Fumner, Russell Moore, 
Katherine Donald, Mary Earnest, McConnell Erwin. 

Notes. 

(On November 21, the String Orchestra, under the direc 
tion of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, presented an_ interesting 
program at the East High School Community Center, 
Margaret Spaulding, soprano, and Jean Kirk, violinist, 
were the soloists 

\ special musical program was given at Music Hall on 
Thanksgiving afternoon under the direction of Leo Thuis 

Some measure of praise is due to Tecla Vigna, who has 
taught a number of singers in this city for a long period 
of years, when it is stated that she has the delight of seeing 
three more of her pupils attdining success. John Quine, 
who sang in St. Louis during the week of November 21, 
begins in January a tour that will carry him to the Pacific 
Coast. He will also be soloist of the eg Orpheus 
Club at its last concert of the season. Earl Weatherford, 
who has been gaining favor in opera and who will be heard 
here in January. Margaret Mellor has joined the Montague 
Light Opera Company and is touring the West. W.W 


McGhie Compositions Played 

At a Scottish concert given at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on November 19, under the auspices of Clan 
MacDonald and under the direction of John McGhie, a 
number of the latter's compositions were heard for the first 
time. Mr. McGhie will be remembered as the very efficient 
conductor of the Society of American Singers, and two of 
the artists of that company, Cora Tracy, contralto, and 
Craig Campbell, tenor, appeared on the program Miss 
Tracy sang “I'm Aweary,” by Mr. McGhie, a number 
transcribed from his Scottish suite for full orchestra, with 
words especially written for the occasion by Grant Stew 
art, an exceedingly effective number which called forth 
great enthusiasm, The other McGhie composition was a 
‘Burlesca” (finale of his ballet suite) for orchestra, a 
work full of life and vigor that made a decided hit with 
the audience. Mr. McGhie, who had with him his fine or 
chestra from the S, A. S., conducted the entire program, 
which was devoted to works by Scotch composers or works 
associated with Scotland, and carried the evening to a de 
cisive success 


Gescheidt Pupil with “Erminie” 
irene Williams, artist-pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, is 
now prima donna with the “Erminie” company, of which 
Francis Wilson and DeWolf Hopper are the stars. Miss 
Williams will sing in this operetta this season and will be 
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heard in New York, where the company appears during 
the holidays. Needless to say, the press and audience are 
giving Miss Williams great support in ithe role of Erminie. 

The famous Lullaby is “going over” with many encores 
each night. The operetta opened in Baltimore, November 
8, and is now having a run in Boston. Miss Williams, as 
energetic as she always has been in her professional activi- 
ties, will sing at Sunday concerts and on afternoons when 
there is no matinee, in and about Boston, during her stay 
there. She is booked for a big memorial concert at the 
Elks’ Club in New London, and is planning a public recital 
while in Boston before the New York run of “Erminie.” 
She has already made some ten records for the Brunswick 
talking machine, and will record the famous “Lullaby” very 
soon, Miss Williams is well known as a sterling young 
artist who has gained a fine position in the past two years. 


The Fusons in Duo-Recitals 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Fuson came from the West last 
February and began study with Frederick H. Haywood of 
New York. They had been on tour for the past four years 
and more in Chautauqua and Lyceum, and were well 
equipped to take up their professional activities in the East. 

Ethel Wright Fuson is contralto soloist at All Souls’ 
Church, New York, and Thomas Fuson is filling the tenor 
solo position at the First Presbyterian Church of Morris- 
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town, N. J. During the summer they have sung on all of 
the battleships which have come into New York harbor, 
and have given programs for the Elks’ Club, New York, 
the Masonic Club at Kismet Temple, Brooklyn, and the 
Educational Alliance of New York City which immediately 
engaged them for a reappearance on February 20. In 
November they began a series of programs for the Music 
Appreciation Course at the Washington Irving High 
School, New York, under the direction of George H. Gart- 
lan, Director of Public School Music. 


Hutcheson Delights Allentown 


Allentown, Pa., November 18, 1920.—Ernest Hutcheson 
gave a piano recital in Allentown, Pa., on November 11 at 
the Lyric Theater before a very interested audience. In 
spite of the fact that the theater was almost cold, the peo- 
ple sat in their heavy wraps and did net attempt to move 
after the last number was played. The audience was spell- 
bound! Piano playing such as Mr. Hutcheson offers is 
seldom heard, and the people in Allentown will long re- 
member the unusual program he gave to them. X. X. 


Lazaro to Devote Season to Concert Work 


Hipolito Lazaro, the Spanish tenor, who recently returned 
from South America, where he has been singing in opera, 
will confine his musical activities to concert work during 
the present season, with the exception of a few guest per- 
formances with various opera companies. He is fulfilling 
a number of concert engagements throughout the country. 


Magdeleine Brard Arrives 
Magdeleine Brard, the French pianist, arrived on the 
steamer La France on Saturday, November 27. Miss 
Brard was scheduled to give her first New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall, December 8. 
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ACADEMY STRING QUARTET 
OPENS TORONTO SERIES 


Toscha Seidel Wins Triumph—Another Exceptional Child 
Pianist—Godowsky Scores at Reappearance—Notes 

Toronto, Canada, November 24, 1920—On November 6 
the first of a series of six chamber concerts was given by 
the Academy String Quartet assisted by Carl Wilkins, 
clarinetist, and Dr. Ernest MacMillan, pianist. The works 
performed were Mozart's quintet for strings and clarinet 
and Faure’s piano quartet in C minor, The Mozart work 
was nobly presented, the very large audience being enthu- 
siastic in showing its appreciation of its fine rendition. Mr. 
Wilkins played his part with refined finish and the quartet 
with that unanimity of ensemble and refinement generally 
which has made this work so universally admired. The 
Mozart selection afforded a striking contrast to that of 
Faure. Dr. MacMillan played the piano part with distinc- 
tion and power. The vocalist, Nellie Gill, sang excellently 
several numbers accompanied by her teacher, Otto Morando. 

ToscHa Seme.’s TriuMpnH. 

On November 11, Toscha Seidel appeared in Massey 
Hall before a large audience. He performed with such 
superb virtuosity and such splendid musicianship as to cre- 
ate marked enthusiasm, his recalls being almost without 
number. His chief works were the Handel sonata in E 
major and Bruck’s concerto in D minor, with pieces by 
Wieniawski, Paganini, Kreisler and others. His accom- 
pianist, Harry Kauffman, was altogether admirable. The 
concert was managed by I. E. Suckling. 


ANOTHER EXcepTionaL CuiLp PIANIST. 


Paul Wells presented his pupil, Muriel Kerr, a very gifted 
child of some nine or ten years, from Regina, Saskatche- 
wan province, in a recital in Massey Hall on November 
16, and her splendid playing of a movement from a concerto 
by Mozart, prelude and fugue by Bach, with pieces by 
Chopin, Godard, Grieg, Mills and Nathaniel Dett, created 
considerable enthusiastic comment. The child has a very 
fine natural feeling for rhythm and phrasing, her technic 
is, for her age, quite elaborate, and she disclosed a good 
singing tone and excellent teaching. If she retains her 
health and her general education is not neglected, she should 
develop into a pianist of splendid attainments. Last sum- 
mer she won a'scholarship from Percy Grainger. Ferdi- 
nand Fillion, violinist, assisted, and his very skillful and 
musicianly playing of several pieces was much admired. 
Paul Wells assisted in thé concerto, and also played the 
accompaniments to Mr. Fillion’s solos. 

Govowsky AGAIN PLEASES AT REAPPEARANCE. 


On November 18 there gathered in Massey Hall a large 
audience to hear the celebrated pianist-composer, Leopold 
Godowsky. It is several years now since his last appear- 
ance in this city and the event created no little amount of 
animated enthusiasm. There were some twenty numbers 
on the program, including Mendelssohn’s fine prelude 
and fugue in E minor, op. 35, the Paganini-Brahms va- 
riations, Chopin’s big fantasie, op. 49, and polonaise,. op. 
53, with some etudes, valses and preludes. There were some 
Liszt pieces and three of his own, selected from his newly 
published “Triakontameron,” thirty moods and scenes in 
triple time, besides some four or five encores. It is not 
possible to specify any particular piece that stood out above 
the others, but it is enough to say that the sparkle of his 
runs, and the thundering energy of his chord and octave 
playing, and the rich, full, melodic tone he drew from the 
piano exhilarated the audience immensely, 

Notes. 


On November 23 a large audience heard a vocal recital 
by pupils of Leonardo Vegara, although the concert was 
arranged primarily to introduce Edith Ewing, coloratura 
soprano, who sang several arias by Verdi, Meyerbeer and 
others with refreshing elasticity and a certain charm which 
called forth considerable applause. Her voice, of wide 
range, reveals much care in its development and is capable 
of producing praiseworthy effects. Other singers taking 
part were Marian Medland, contralto; William Allan Burt, 
and Edwin Dallow, all doing their teacher and themselves 
much credit through their artistic work. Others assisting 
were Pastor Davidson, violinist, and Jessie McAlpine, 
pianist. The former, a young boy of fourteen, played sev- 
eral solos with refined artistry, and the latter played with 
great success works by Arensky, MacDowell, Chopin, Cyril 
Scott and -Moreau Gottschalk. Frederic Plant was the 
accompanist. 

There have been inaugurated a series of “Nine o’Clock” 
musicales to be given in the Jenkins Galleries on Tuesday 
evenings by the Hambourg Trio and J. Campbell McInnes, 
baritone, the first one having taken place last evening. The 
affair was very artistic and intimate, chairs being drawn 
about as in a drawing room in a private house. W.O.F. 
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SAN FRANCISCO HEARS SOME 
FINE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 


Theo Karle, Laurence Leonard, Alice Gentle, May Mukle, 
London String Quartet and Lhevinne Among Those 
Who Achieve New S Manager Colbert's At- 
tractions Also Justly Popular—Local Symphony 
Presents Attractive Programs—*Mignon” 

Sung by California Singers—Many 
Other Interesting Musical Events 





San Francisco, Cal., November 22, 1920.—At the second 
event in the series of concerts sponsored by Stanislas Bem 
and Alice Seckels, in the Colonia ballroom of the Hotel 
St. Francis, November 16. Theo Karle, the American 
tenor, provided an hour and a half of enjoyable song pro- 
gram, meeting with a hearty response. His voice is of 
the lyric type, firmly molded and smoothly modulated. His 
tone is clear and well colored. His breath control is ad- 
mirable, particularly in his sustained pianissimos, and his 
readings show a sound feeling for nuance and the balance 
of accents. 

Corsert Course Opens AUSPICIOUSLY, 

Introducing a new singer of preclairant qualities and 
presenting a familiar one in a new role, Jessica Colbert 
opened her concert course in the Columbia Theater on 
Sunday afternoon, November 14, with a joint recital by 
Laurence Leonard and Alice Gentle. In its artistic aspect, 
the recital was thoroughly enjoyable, and from the point 
of view of attendance, the beginning was auspicious. 

Leonard has a high baritone with an upper register of 
tenor character. The richness and color of his middle 
range place him in the heroic mold and he is at his best 
in songs of a full-throated and soaring manner. Yet that 
does not preclude him from treating lighter lyrics with 
delightful delicacy. His reading of Bemberg’s “Il Neige” 


would be difficult to surpass in firm lightness of tone, and 
the audience found it worthy of a repetition. 

Alice Gentle, whom San Franciscans have known as an 
operatic singer with a vivaciousness and spirit markedly 
her own, showed charming artistry in her part of the pro- 
gram. The operatic side was not neglected, for she gave 
“Voi lo sapete” from “Cavalleria. Rusticana” and the 
“Habanera” from “Carmen,” but her group of French 
songs and her presentation of American songs by Carpen- 
ter, Jacobi and Hageman were a revelation of a lyrical 
talent that she has hitherto held in reserve. Only an artist 
can sing as she did “Les Silhouettes” of John Alden Car- 
penter. Miss Gentle’s voice ranks her with those singers 
whom it is a pleasure to hear without the accessories of 
opera. 

Lawrence Schauffler and Frank Moss were the accom- 
panists and their work at the keyboard was always depend- 
able, accurate in details and clearly phrased. 


STEPHANIE SHEHATOVICH PLays AT CALIFORNIA, 


Delayed in his arrival from the north by an interrupted 
train schedule, Harold Henry, the young American pianist, 
was unable to appear as soleist with Herman Heller's Or- 
chestra at the thirty-fifth Sunday concert in the California 
Theater November 14. His place on the program was 
taken at the eleventh hour by Stephanie Shehatovich, of 
San Francisco, who played the first movement of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s concerto in C sharp minor. 

In her reading Miss Shehatovich displayed bravure and 
brilliance and technical competency. Her attack was al- 
ways assured and firm, her phrasing fluent and her dynamic 
distribution well controlled. She was recalled three times 
and finally responded with an extra number unaccom- 
panied. 

Herman Heller conducted an enjoyable reading of Men- 
delssohn’s youthful overture to “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” the third movement of his own “Desert Suite,’’ 
Ernest Gillett’s “Loin du Ball” and Theodore Dubois’ 
“Esquisses Orchestrales.”. The California Theater was, 


as usual, filled to its capacity with auditors interested and 
generous with their applause. 


“Pop” Concert Fitts Curran TO OVERFLOWING. 


Sunday afternoon, November 14, the Curran Theater 
was filled to overflowing with auditors assembled for the 
third popular concert of the season by the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. That is virtually a statement of 
the obvious, for Alfred Hertz and his music-makers have 


now attained in community estimation the place where a 
“pop” concert is synonymous with a sold-out house 

The program opened with the overture to “Don Giovanni.” 
The lightness and flexibility of the orchestral body were 
shown in Liadoff’s “La Boite a Musique,” and Ernest 
Giraud’s arrangements of Mendelssohn's “Spring” an‘ 
“Spinning Wheel” songs without words. The program 


closed with Alfredo Casella’s rhapsody, “Italia.” 
LonpON STRING QuARTET Scores, 

Music lovers of this city owe a big debt of gratitude to 
the San Francisco Chamber Music Society, through whose 
good offices the London String Quartet was heard in this 
city on Sunday, November 21. This organization has won 
much praise wherever it has appeared, and local music 
lovers were quick to add their approbation for the splendid 


ensemble work accomplished. As a separate body, the 
Quartet played only once, the Mozart D minor quartet, 
while in the first number, the Mendelssohn octet, opus 20, 
and the last number, the octet of Georges Enesco, the 


Chamber Music Society was also heard 
Artist Trio Wins TriuMPH IN ProGcRAM. 
To May Mukle of the eloquent cello; Lawrence Schauf- 


fler, pianist, and Mrs. Charles Stuart Ayres, soprano, the 
members of the Pacific Musical Society were indebted 
November: 11 for a program that had no tedious moments. 
The Fairmont Hotel ballroom was well filled. 

It was a program that began gracefully with a reading 
of the fine F major violoncello sonata of Richard Strauss 
Miss Mukle was in excellent form technically, and played 
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the sonata con amore, while Lawrence Schauffler collabor- 
ated ably at the piano. 

Mrs, Ayres sang delightfully Rachmaninoff’s “O Thou 
Billowy Harvest Field,” Brahms’ “Zigeunerlied,” Gena 
Branscombe’s “Serenade” and Gluck’s “Wondrous May,” 
with Mrs. Cecil Hollis Stone as accompanist. Her firm 
and well colored voice, with its easy phrasing and clear 
timbre, should be heard more often on the society’s pro- 
grams. 

In addition to accompaniments, Lawrence Schauffler 
played a solo group, including Liszt’s D flat etude, Hen- 
selt’s “Cradle Song,” Cyril Scott’s “Passacaglia” and as 
his extra number, Nathaniel Dett’s “Juba Dance.” 


LHEVINNE ScorRES WITH SYMPHONY. 

Alfred Hertz has conducted the C minor symphony of 
Brahms more than once during his rule over the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, but never has he read that 
score so eloquently as he did Friday afternoon, November 
19, in the Curran Theater. Indeed, “reading” is too quiet 
a word to apply to an interpretation so charged with 
energy and vitality, so pulsing with life. It was a splendid 
achievement for both conductor and musicians. 

After the enthusiastic tribute paid by the audience to the 
symphonic work, the honors of the day went to Josef 
Lhevinne for his masterly rendition of the “Emperor” 
concerto of Beethoven. 

Lhevinne has, as of old, the poise and certainty of an 
Olympian. His touch knows no hesitancies, whether it 
descends thunderously, crisply or caressingly. His con- 
trol of dynamic nuance is absolute, and be the lines deep 
or light, his phrasing is etched with perfect clarity. His 
reading was brilliant. 

The third number on the program was Jan Sibelius’ 
“Swan of Tuonela,” with the English horn of Vincent 
Schippiliti voicing the plaints of the mythical bird. 

“MicNnon” We tt SunG By CALIFORNIA SINGERS. 

The California Singers, a small body of young people 
interested in operatic music, gave a concert performance of 
Thomas’ “Mignon” in Sorosis Hall, Saturday night, No- 
vember 20. There were no professional singers, the solos, 
duets and concerted numbers being sung by members of 
the club. 

President Geo. H. Hooke made a brief address before 
the singing, telling something of the aims and objects of 
the organization. 

Fourteen numbers were sung, including the brilliant 
“Polonaise,” by Helen Boldt, and “Knowst Thou the 
Land?” which Lois Darrow sang with feeling and good 
musicianship. The men’s chorus is especially good, the 
singing with Lotharia being one of the best things of the 
evening. Frederick G. Schiller, who has trained chorus 
and soloists, had a hard position. He played the accom- 
paniment on the piano and directed at the same time. 

Matthew Black has one of the best voices among the 
singers. It is a rich baritone, well trained and used with 
considerable skill. He sings with taste and style. 

Notes, 


The program at the California recently had the Stan- 
ford Glee Club for its guest soloist, programmed to sing 
Beethoven's “Nature’s Praise of God’ and Humphrey J. 
Stewart's “Rise, Sleep No More.” The boys sing with 
precision for the most, part. Beauty of tone, clean attack 
and understanding of dynamics were the features of the 
club’s contributions. Besides the Triumphal March of 
Grieg, the orchestra played one of Czibulka’s delightful 
waltzes, the overture to Weber’s “Der Freischiitz” and a 
suite from Hadley’s “Atonement of Pan.” 

Two recitals divided attention on the 11th and drew 
their respective quotas of auditors, In the Colonial ball- 
room of the Hotel St. Francis, May Mukle, Father Edgar 
Boyle and Uda Waldrop discoursed music for the benefit 
of St. Anselm's organ fund before a crowded house. In 
Sorosis Club Hall a goodly number of the friends and ad- 
mirers of Harriet Pasmore heard the farewell recital that 
prefaces her early departure for Paris. 

A concert was given by Irene Muessdorffer, with Gyula 
Ormay as accompanist, in the ball room at the Fairmont 
Hotel, November 16. A large and friendly audience at- 
tended. 

The Colbert Concert course was auspiciously inaugurated 
in the new Morris Elmer Dailey assembly hall of the 
San Jose State Normal School. The course consists of 
eight concerts, and the first program was given by the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, con- 
ductor, and Louis Persinger, soloist. This orchestra has 
paid several visits to San Jose, but this engagement is by 
tar the most successful, owing entirely to the excellent 
general direction of Mrs. Colbert and the fine local manage- 
ment of Marian E. Ives. These ladies have gone about 
their work in a most careful and businesslike manner, and 
are entitled to the cordial thanks of the community for 
what promises to be one of the finest courses of musical 
attractions. 

Armistice Day was fittingly celebrated at the Corona 
Club by a musical and literary program aren by its ig 
dent, Mrs. Alfred R. McCullough, and Mrs, P. 

It took the form of a review of the favorite ar ‘of the 
late war. Agnes Fay Morgan, associate professor of house- 
hold science at the University of California, was the 
speaker of the afternoon. Constance Reese sang several 
numbers, among them an interesting group of Swedish 
folk songs. 

program consisting of vocal numbers and a short 
recitation by the well known elocutionist, Emma Jarvis, 
was given in the Sequoia Hall, Wednesday, under the 
direction of Lydia Lister, those who 4 being 
William Conway, Lydia Lister and Signor N. Regoli. 

A Thanksgiving program, devoted largely to Noll music, 
was presented yesterday morning by the San Francisco 
Musical Club in Native Sons’ Hall, with a large attendance 
of members and guests. A song of praise, “Oh, Lord, 
Most Holy” (Cesar Franck), was the opening number 
read by Mrs. Arthur E. Hackett, soloist, and a chorus 
composed of Mesdames Maurice Gale, Benjamin Apple, 
Robert Cahalan, Edward E. Bruner, Martin Malony, Claude 
King, James Kelly and Xena Porter and Marion Cum- 
mings. The same chorus closed the program with J. A. 
Parks’ “Seed Time and Harvest” and a “Prayer of Thanks- 
giving” arranged by E. Kremser from a folk song of the 
Netherlands. Mrs. Horatio F. Stoll was the accompanist. 
Sofia Newland Neustadt, with Maybel Sherburn West at 
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the piano, contributed a charming group of early French 
and English folk songs, and six folk songs of Scotland 
were sung by Marion Cummings, accompanied by Mrs. 
Claude King. Kathlyn Woolf, a talented young flutist with 
a clear and suave tone, was assisted by Anna Felchlin at 
the piano in the G major sonata of Marcello and two 
smaller compositions of pastoral quality. Dean Donaldson, 
a youthful violinist, showed a clean technic and a good 
tone in two Swedish folk themes arranged by Ole Bull 
and Von Dameck, and a minuet by Lully. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. G. G. Dreyfus. 

A “get acquainted” party was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Elder for the department managers and employees 
of Paul Elder, Jr., and Pauline Elder, and a number of 
songs were sung ‘by homas Finn. Augusta Reynolds 
read a paper wittily scoring in verse the qualities and 
vanities of the guests. Gk. 


LHEVINNE ATTRACTS CAPACITY 
AUDIENCE IN LOS ANGELES 





Pianist Is Given Enthusiastic Ovation—First Philharmonic 
“Pop” Draws Large Assemblage—Much Interest in 
Second Buhlig Recital—M. T. A. to Aid 
California Publications—Notes 

Los Angeles, Cal., November 17, 1920.—It is six years 
since Josef Lhevinne played in Los Angeles and he is six 
years greater. His tone was always a beautiful one, but it 
is so exquisite now, so delicate, yet capable of the most 
amazing virility and swift changes from a gentle caress 
to a ringing clario note and yet never a vestige of harsh- 
ness. The program was marvelously given and Mr. Lhe- 
vinne was so generous with his encores that criticism was 
out of place. Surely it were not possible to imagine a 
more beautiful rendition of “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” which 
suggested bird songs as no one else has ever made it. 

His octave work in the Chopin numbers was inconceiv- 
ably wonderful and his astounded audience frantically 
waved programs when applause seemed inadequate. The 
great artist was surrounded by an admiring throng from 
his last encore to the closing of the doors on the lingering 
devotees. Extra chairs had been placed in every available 
spot to accommodate the audience and Mr. Behymer must 
be gratified with his first of the season concerts. 

First PHILHARMONIC “Pop” AtTRActs LARGE 
AUDIENCE. 

A large audience was in attendance Sunday to hear the 
first “pop” concert and the hearing of this splendid or- 
chestra, calmly, without the excitement of the first appear- 
ance of Conductor Rothwell, after his absence for the sum- 
mer and the various congratulatory aspects natural at such 
a time, one was better able to hear and note the effects of 
the greatly augmented orchestra. It was interesting to see 
the number of prominent soloists in the violin section, and 
the tonal quality, it goes without saying, is excellent; the 
same can be said of the tone of the cellos, so it is not sur- 
prising to hear from reliable sources that ‘the Philharmonic 
Orchestra is already one of the great organizations of 
America. 

Beautiful as a voice was the oboe solo by Henri De 
Bussher in the “Serenade a Mabel,” and the audience de- 
manded a repetition. 

Srconp Buuuic REcitAL, 

With a much better auditorium to accommodate his eager 
listeners, Richard Buhlig gave the second of his delight- 
ful symphonic talks this afternoon at the Friday Morning 
Club house. To the great gratification of his hearers, Mr. 
Buhlig gave many illustrations at the piano. He received 
at all times the most intense interest and was from the 
very first en rapport with his audience. 

He emphasized the establishing of the modern symphonic 
school by César Franck, and gave a fresh insight into the 
tragic Tschaikowsky compositions. 

M. T. A. to Amp CALirorNIA PUBLICATIONS. 


To establish fund for the furtherance of California pub- 
lications, the Music Teachers’ Association gave a musical 
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evening last Friday, beginning with a short program of 
American compositions and ending with a dance. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman played two of his piano num- 
bers and accompanied Mrs. Carpenter, soprano, in songs 
by Ross, Kramer and Cadman. Norma Gould staged and 
directed three charming dances by her own clever pupils. 

This very successful affair is the first of many to pro- 
mote the works of California composers. 


Notes. 

Geniel L. E. Behymer had a birthday this month and had 
many tokens of esteem and telegrams of congratulation. 

Anna Ruzena Sprotte’s success in San Francisco con- 
certs last summer has resulted in more engagements in the 
northern city. Mme. Sprotte recently sang in Hollywood, 
Gertrude Ross assisting. 

Charles W. Cadman has a filmed version of his famous 
song, “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water.” 


AMATO DELIGHTS PORTLAND 
WITH FINE PROGRAM 





Baritone Scores Marked Success—Monday Musical Club 
Entertains—J. Erwin Mutch in Recital—Notes 

Portland, Ore., November 18, 1920.—Pasquale Amato, 
baritone, assisted by Kitty Beale, soprano, favored Port- 
land with an excellent concert, November 17. Amato, who 
sang in Italian and French exclusively, created a veritable 
sensation. Miss Beale also won waves of applause. 
William Tyroler accompanied sympathetically. The con- 
cert, which took place in the Heilig Theater, was managed 
by Steers & Coman. 

Monpay Musicat CLus ENTERTAINS. 


In honor of the Oregon State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the Monday Musical Club recently gave a delightful 
luncheon at the Portland Hotel, Mrs. J. Leonard Thomas, 
president of the club, presiding. George Wilber Reed 
spoke on “Music in the High Schools.” Frederick W. 
Goodrich gave a talk on “Music Credits in the Public 
Schools.” Solos were contributed by Blanche Williams 
whistler, and Henry 


Segersten, soprano; Lota Stone, é 
Klingenfeld, violinist. Fay Rudduck was in charge of the 
program. 


J. Erwin Mutca 1n RECITAL. 


A recital of interest was given by J. Erwin Mutch, 
baritone and head of the Ellison-White Conservatory of 
Music, at the Heilig Theater, November 3. The program, 
which was enjoyed by a large audience, included two songs 
by the late Tom Dobson, of Portland and New York. 
Louise Huntley was the accompanist. 


Notes. 


Participants in the municipal concerts at the Public 
Auditorium have been William Robinson Boone, organist ; 
Schubert Club, J. William Belcher, director; Jefferson 
High School Glee Club, George Wilber Reed, director; 
Mrs. W. L. W. Waldorf, violinist; Frederick W. Good- 
rich, organist; Francis Richter, organist; Marguerite Car- 
ney, soprano; Elois Hall Cook, soprano; Katherine Cor- 
ruccini, contralto; John Treharne, tenor, and Mark Dan- 
iels, baritone. These concerts, which take place Sunday 
afternoons, are drawing audiences of considerable size. 

Ester Laitinen, the Finnish soprano, appeared in recital 
in the ballroom of the Multnomah Hotel on November 4 
and was generously applauded for her artistic singing. 
Edgar E. Coursen furnished the accompaniments. 

Lucien E, Becker, one of the city’s leading organists, 
has resumed his monthly recitals at Reed College. A large 
number of Mr. Becker’s piano pupils were heard in recital 
at the Lincoln High School on the evening of November 8. 

Mordaunt A. Goodnough, prominent pianist and teacher, 
recently presented the following pupils in recital: Mildred 
Cline, Marion Jones, Laura Herring, Juanita Young, Grace 
McClure, Fannie Stoler, Ruby Young, Louise Clark, Junior 
Brink and Holden Brink. 

Campbell’s American Band, Percy A. Campbell, director, 
is furnishing excellent music for the Portland Horse 
Show. 

Helen Howarth Lemmel, well known composer, is a Port- 
land visitor. 

The Musicians’ Club, Joseph A. Finley, president, is 
holding its fortnightly luncheons at the Benson oe « 

R. O. 


SEATTLE ENJOYS ITS FIRST 
“POP” CONCERT 





Conductor Spargur Presents Interesting Program—Robert 
Edgar Wins Towns Scholarship—Amato Pleases in 
Recital—Students Heard at Cornish 
School—Notes 
Seattle, Wash., November 17, 1920.—The first of the 
series of “pop” concerts given by the Symphony Orchestra 
further demonstrated the new interest of the local public 
in orchestra music. Meany Hall was filled with an audi- 
ence that included all ages, and the balcony was filled with 
students. Conductor Spargur had selected a very interest- 
ing program. Special interest was shown in the Swedish 
rhapsody of Alfden, which was heard for the first time in 
Seattle, and into which Mr. Spargur inspired a real Swedish 
festival. Mrs. Romayne Jensen was the soloist and sang 
the aria from the “Huguenots” and a group of songs with 
piano accompaniment, having the assistance of Katherine 
Robinson as accompanist. Mrs. Jensen has for many 
seasons been among the most popular singers in Seattle 
and her performances are always adequate both in point of 

vocal production and artistic charm, 


Rozert Epcar Wins Towns SCHOLARSHIP. 


Kirk Towns announces that in the final decision of his 
scholarship award the scholarship was given to Robert 
Edgar, tenor, who is one of the well known younger local 
musicians. Mr. Towns is mostenthusiastic over Dewey Wash- 
ington and Miss Brown, two colored young people who 
tried out in his recént scholarship contest. He has added them 
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to his very full schedule, and he expects rather startling 
results in their development. 
AMATO PLEASES IN RECITAL. 

Pasquale Amato, with the assistance of Kitty Beale, gave 
a recital under the direction of the Ladies’ Musical Club 
on the evening of November 11. The program afforded 
three opportunities for Mr. Amato really to find himself 
in the minds of those who know him in his own sphere. 
These three were the prologue to “Pagliacci,” the familiar 
aria from the “Barber of Seville” and the “Toreador Song.” 
He was, however, exceedingly pleasing in groups of old 
Italian, old and modern French songs. 

Miss Beale sang effectively several coloratura numbers 
including the aria from “Rigoletto.” Miss Beale possesses 
a splendid voice which has been well trained. The concert 
was the second of the series of artist recitals under the 
direction of the Ladies’ Musical Club and drew the usual 
sold out house for an audience. 

Stupents’ RecitaL at CornisH ScHoot, 

The first students’ recital at the Cornish School was 
given on the evening of November 12, presenting several 
students in works of Brahms, MacDowell, Massenet, Liszt 
and De Beriot. Those who took part and who maintained 
the high standard that one always expects and finds in the 
performances of the Cornish School students included Louis 
Drentwett, Eleanor Ernst, John Hopper and Jack Perine 
from the piano department; Edith Rogers and Ernest 
Jazkowsky, from the violin classes; Anne Feurer and Mrs. 
C. B. Brown, from the vocal department. Mrs. Brown 
sang three manuscript songs of Ella Helm Boardman 
which received an ovation. The songs are written in a 
very modern vein, upon poems by Ellen Jansen, a niece of 
Mrs. Boardman. Special interest in this recital came 
through the fact of the first appearance of the operatic class 
under Jacques Jou-Jerville. Vivian Strong Hart and Rob- 
ert Edmond presented scenes from the first act of “La 
Bohéme,” with Dorothea Hopper at the piano. They gave 
an excellent performance. 

Notes. 

Vaughan Arthur, who has for many years been the dean 
of the violin instructors of Seattle, is presenting a series of 
individual student recitals which will begin November 22 
with a recital by Clara Byrd Elliot, in whom Mr. Arthur 
feels he has found a real prodigy. This young miss, who is 
re years old, will present works by Tartini and Wieniaw- 
ski. 

Emily L. Thomas, well known local pianist and teacher, 
has removed her studio from the People’s Bank Building 
to newer and larger quarters in the McKelvey. 

Minnie Houlahan has moved her studio to the Montelius 
Building, where she is better able to handle her ever grow- 
ing class of vocal students. 5. Bs 


To Marguerite Ringo—A Daughter 


A daughter—Jane Ringo—was born to Mr, and Mrs. 
Boliver Buckner Ringo on November 22. Mrs. Ringo is 
well known in the concert field as Marguerite Ringo. 
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SANTA MONICA JOTTINGS 


Santa Monica, Cal., November 15, 1920.—The dance- 
drama, “The Eastern Gate,” composed by Maxwell 
Armfield, was presented before the Woman's Club, Novem- 
ber 8, to a well filled auditorium. Dorothy Johnson, 
artistic dancer, interpreted the work with Gertrude Ross 
at the piano and Pauline Anna assisting. 5 

Alice Fiege, pupil of Carro Satterwhite, appeared in re- 
cital before the Woman's Club of Sawtelle, November 9. 

Mrs, ‘Arthur Gripp entertained several of her violin pupils 
at her home October 30. An enjoyable program was fur- 
nished by Helen Maule, Owena Davies, Ruth Hamilton, 
Esther Funk and Marjorie Benedict. 

Abbott Kinney, promoter and founder of the Bay district, 
passed away, November 4, at the age of seventy-six. The 
Venice of America Band, which was his joy and pride, led 
by Frances Ferullo, band leader and a friend of the founder 
for more than ten years, played “The Rosary” at Woodland 
Cemetery. 

R. Grammich, recently from Portland, directed the St. 
Monica’s Church choir of twenty voices at the requiem 
mass the morning of November 2 at 6:30, Rev. Father 
Hawe in charge of the service Mildred Barrager was 
organist for the occasion. 

Nona F. Gagen presented twelve of her piano pupils in 
an evening recital at her studio November 8 The pupils 
participating were Daisy Walters, Stephen Garey, Florence 
Mallet, Robert Garey, Helen Bashore, Russell Doescher, 
Alice Pryer, Dorothy Towne, Gerard Phoertner, Gladys 
Barrett, Leona Schwenk and Walter Kumath. 

Mary A. Harper, head of the Harper Institute, London, 
England, gave a very interesting lecture-recital at the 
Ocean Park Hotel recently, in which Constance Balfour, 
who has been a student of the Harper system for years, 
rendered several solos, Charlotte Loser accompanying. 

Lois Welch delighted the guests of Mrs. William Rust- 
ling with some beautiful harp solos October 30. 

The Allegro Music Club entertained at the home of 
Dorothy and Jessie Graham October 29. Esther Stowell 
pleased with stories of music and musicians. Amanda 
Fuentes sang “La Golondiana,” and a duet, “Little Orphant 
Annie,” was sung by Dorothy Graham and Grace Gosling, 
accompanied by Miss Gagen. 

W. Van Bergen, formerly of the Gallo English Opera 
Company, who is now a resident of Santa Monica, sang 
at the Brentwood Club recently for the entertainment of the 
friends of Mrs. Clendon Thomas, 

Lysbeth LeFevre was the guest of Anna Sprotte at the 
Friday Morning Club, October 29. 

Mrs. A. F, James, recently from El Segundo, has opened 
a piano studio at 519 Ashland avenue. 

Harry Munroe, baritone and author of “Voice, Its Origin 
and Divine Nature,” is visiting his mother, Mary Munroe, 
at the California Apartments. 

Mrs, Percy Browne, well known singer in the Bay dis- 
trict, has been elected chairman of the Artist and Club In- 
formation Bureau, which is a new branch of work of the 
California Federation of Music Clubs. D.L. 
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Speke-Seetey Stupio MUSICALE. 

The studio of Henrietta Speke-Seeley (Metropolitan 
Opera House Building) was well filled for the musicale 
of November 27 when five advanced pupils—Miss Morlang, 
Mrs. Jackson-Boekell, Marion Plum, Alice Campbell and 
Iva Belle Squires—sang songs by Grieg, Ronold, Puccini, 
Chaminade and Gilberté, and the lovely duets from “Lakmé” 
and “Marriage of Figaro.” John N. Burnham, composer 
and organist, played a number of his very interesting piano 
compositions, and a group of his songs was sung by Miss 
Morlang. This is the first of four similar studio musicales 
to be given this season. 

Becker On Bacu. 

At the American Progressive Piano School, Carnegie 
Hall (Suite 110-111), on November 24, Gustave L. Becker 
gave the fifth of his illustrated talks on the “Art Principles 
in Music,” and their manifest application in the works of 
Bach. Bach was considered particularly as a teacher in 
the various branches of his endeavors. The results of 
Bach’s instruction were shown in his two eldest sons, 
Wilhelm Friedmen and Cari Philip Emanuel. 

Mr. Becker pointed out the qualities and experiences 
that make a good teacher. It was found that usually the 
one excelled who, more than others, had been thrown upon 
his own resources, It was also suggested that inasmuch 

a great composer lives on in his works, Bach has been, 
at least in part, the teacher of a large number of his 
notable successors, many of whom were born some time 
after Bach’s period of direct personal influence. Mr. 
Becker illustrated his talk at the piano with Bach composi- 
tions. He does this at each of these interesting and in- 
structive Wednesday morning lectures. Invitations may 
be obtained by applying to the secretary of the American 
Progressive Piano School, 110 Carnegie Hall. 

ZiecLer StupeNts AT Bowery Mission. 

The fourth annual concert by artist students of the 
Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing, Anna E. Ziegler, 
founder and director, was given at the Bowery Mission, 
November 23. Rosalinde Ross, soprano, made a first ap- 
pearance, singing songs by Reinhardt, Kjerulf, and Chad- 
wick. Edna Robinson, likewise soprano, sang songs by 





Gilberté, Clough-Leighter, Lehmann and Mozart; also a 


second group consisting of Old English songs, and some 
by Thayer, Gounod and O’Hara. These young women are 
a credit to their teacher, and the affair gave enjoyment to 
the large audience. 

ConnocK Knows Voice. 

Charles Austin Connock, Mus. Doc., the eminent voice 
specialist whose remarkable resemblance to President Wil- 
son has led to many interesting mistakes, and who taught 
music in universities of England, has many times demon- 
strated that he knows the human voice. He treats it in a 
fashion to give lasting results ‘so that the vocal apparatus 
never becomes impaired. Quoting from a recent letter 
from Dr. Connock, he says: “It angers me when teachers 
talk about the vocal chords or cords. They are nothing of 
the sort; they are two ligaments. My hope is that I may 
be able to do away with all the ignorant ideas that abound 
about the human voice, and which so many singers are 
being gulled by.” 

Zi.pHa Barnes Woop’s EnGiish Opera PRalsep. 

Zilpha Barnes .Wood, whose Grand Opera Society of 
New York, founded in 1919, has produced various standard 
operas in and near New York with excellent effect, has 
received the following letter : 

November 23, 1920. 


Mrs. Zilpha Barnes Wood, 

Hotel St. Andrew, New York. 
Dear Madam: 

You have my best wishes for the success of your efforts in pre- 
senting grand opera in English. The world’s a yn of those 
who have struggled so valiantly for the uplift of art and philosophy 
has always been very scant indeed, and the pity of it all is is that 
the good we do, as Shakespeare so truthfully says, “is oft interred 
with our bones.” 

Your work is a most noble work indeed, and in the end will 
meet with success, which it richly deserves, to the end that the 
name Zilpha Barnes Wood’s Opera in English, will 
in the annals of ape history as being the Mother of English 
Grand Opera. With much regard and esteem for yourself, I am 


Very res ful 
(Signed) _ B. Haywarp. 


Frances Eppy’s “haa SERVICE. 
Frances Eddy, organist at St. John’s Church, Bayonne, 
. J and her choir of mixed voices, were assisted on 
Thanksgiving Day at the morning service by members of 
the choirs of Trinity Church and Calvary Church, when 
the three parishes united for their Thanksgivi Day wor- 
ship. A good program was well rendered, the choirs 
were further aulened by Marie and Madeline Eddy on the 
violin and viola. There was a large congregation on hand 
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and an attractive service. The rectors of the three churches 
were present and shared in the service. 
N. A. O. Dinner. 

The “get-together dinner” of the National Association 
of Organists was held M evening, November 29, at 
the Southern Tea pes 270 Madison avenue. The ad- 
dress was by the Rev. H. P. Silver, rector of the Church 
of the Incarnation. It was a big affair and started the 
season with a “bang.” John Doane was chairman. 

Geurken’s NintH REcITAL. 


Warren Gehrken gave his ninth recital, assisted by Ruth 
Taylor, violinist, on December 1, at Saint Luke’s Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Excepting for works by Bach, Beethoven 
and Wagner, all his numbers were by composers living in 
America, namely Bonnet, Stoughton, Stebbins, Sheppard 


and Jepson. 

W. , December 15, a special recital will be given 
by Edward Hillmuth, Mr. Gehrken’s recitals are invari- 
ably on the first Wednesday evening of every month. 

FarNAM DeceMBEeR APPEARANCES. 

Lynnwood Farnam, organist of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, continuing his Thursday evening recitals 
during December, will give his next program on Decem- 
ber 9. 

Srx Americans AT Batpwin RECITALs. 


Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin, during the current month at 
his Sunday and Wednesday afternoon organ recitals at 
City College, plays compositions by composers of all lands, 
but invariably features American composers or those living 
in America, the following being represented during the 
current month: Joseph Bonnet, Stanley T. Reiff, West 
Chester, Pa.; R. S. Stoughton, Worcester, Mass.; Felix 
Borowski, Chicago, lll.; Pietro A. Yon, New York, and 
Arthur Foote, Boston, Mass. 

Awa Quartet On Tour. 


Cora Sauter, trumpeter and director of the Aida Trumpet 
Quartet, has sent her friends some picture post cards from 
Binghamton and elsewhere, showing the quartet on tour. 
The recent performance in Port Chester was much enjoyed 
for the members play with excellent unity and expression. 


Farnam Gives Third Organ Recital 


Widor’s monumental and _ consequently _little-played 
seventh organ symphony (forty-five minutes long) began 
Lynnwood Farnam’s third organ recital at the Church 
of the Holy Communion, New York. Some of the salient 
episodes of his playing of this was the breadth of the open- 
ing movement, with its A-B-C theme; the accuracy of it 
all, the choice taste used in the matter of the use of stops 
(registration), and the finger and foot technic displayed 
throughout. The oboe and flute duet of the allegretto, 
the contrapuntal variation on the choral, and the bigness 
of the finale were all given vivid interpretation. Thanks 
to Dr. Carl, Bonnet’s works have become known in Amer- 
ica, and the reverie (in D flat) was a charming number 
of the program. Vierne’s little scherzo and Lemare’s 
“Dawn,” each’a character-piece of its own kind, com- 
pleted the program, which was heard by a good-sized au- 
dience, many admirers of Mr. Farnham crowding around 
him with felicitations. The recital of November 25 closes 
the series. 

Lynnwood Farnam’s fourth organ recital at the Church 
of the Holy Communion, November 25, brought eight num- 
bers, the choral prelude “Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart,” the 
last number being the biggest in effect. It was beautifully 
done, with many powerful effects on full organ. The trio 
sonata (allegro) No. 4, by Bach, was played with distinct 
bringing out of the three voices, with much good pedal 
work. Vierne’s “Lied” (in A flat) had the effect of dis- 
tant chimes, a charming succession of sounds on the organ 
played by Mr. Farnam. A “March Pittoresque,” by Kroe- 
ger, and Bairstow’s scherzo in A flat brought out real 
orchestral effects. The very finished and always technic- 
ally accurate playing of Mr. Farnam ‘is ever noted by 
listeners. 


Mrs. Doolittle Presents Program 


On the evening of November 23 Maude Tucker Doolittle 
appeared as pianist for the Fraternal Association of Musi- 
cians, at Steinway Hall, New York, and was heartily re- 
ceived. She played the ‘following program: Chopin’s noc- 
turne, C minor, and scherzo, C minor; “Spinning Song,” 
from “Flying Dutchman,” Wagner-Liszt, as well as three 
Debussy numbers—prelude in A minor, “Bruyeres” and 
“Minstrels.” 


Vanderpool Songs at Reimherr Recital 
At the recent Aeolian Hall concert of George Reimherr, 
Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “Pegeen” went so well that it 
had to be repeated. At the end of the program Mr. Reim- 
herr sang another Vanderpool song, Love Me, 
which was also very much liked by the audience. 
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Coxe, Calvin: Letz Pattison, Lee: 
’ Winona, Kans., December 12. Newport i 1. R. I, December 9. Rochester, N. Y., December 14. 
Bartlettsville, Okla., December 14. Patton, Fred: 
Parsons, Okla., December 15. Columbus ‘Ohia, Deces December 9. Philadelphia, Pe December 13. 
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Baltimore, Md., December 12. Fairbury, I, December 15. Emporia, , December 1 
Christine: Pontiac, Ill, "December 16. racy a December 15. 
San Francisco, Cal., December 12. Streator, Ill, December 17. Mobile, December 18. 
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Goldenberg to Present Talented Pupils 


Albert Goldenberg, well known violin pedagogue and 
preparatory teacher to Leopold Auer, will present two ex- 
ceptionally talented pupils, Nathan Rodoff and Irma Frisch, 
in recital in Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on January 6. 

Nathan Rodoff, although only fifteen years old, has al- 
ready mastered many of the difficulties of the higher art of 
violin playing. He commenced his studies with Mr. Golden- 
berg (his only teacher) seven years ago, during which 
time he developed an amazing technic. . His ambition and 





ALBERT A, GOLDENBERG, 
Teacher of violin. 


seriousness gained for him a free scholarship. Young 
Rodoff is also the possessor or a beautiful tone, and despite 
his age shows excellent taste in interpretation. 

The Brooklyn Eagle speaks as follows of young 
Rodoff’s playing: “Rodoff’s bow was perfect and his tone 
was excellent through the difficult Vieuxtemps’ ‘Polonaise’ ; 
he is an excellent virtuoso on whom Brooklyn can depend 
for future world laurels.” 

At the forthcoming recital Rodoff will play “Faust” fan- 
tasie, Wieniawski; “Ziguenerweisen,” Sarasate; “Zephyr,” 
Hubay, and “Schoen Rosmarin,” Kreisler. 

Irma Frisch is but ten years old, having studied only 
about three years (her only teacher being Mr. Goldenberg). 
The little girl possesses an extraordinary memory. She is 
able to memorize any of the difficult Kreutzer etudes in less 
than two hours, thirty-five of which she has already mas- 
tered. She has developed a broad and expressive tone, as 
well as much individuality in her interpretation. She also has 
absolute pitch, being able to name all the tones of any chord 
played; in fact, she possesses all the attributes which tend 
to a brilliant future. ; 

In the Evening World of March 20, 1919, the following 
appeared: “Little Irma Frisch, the nine year old violinist, 
proved to be the hit of the evening. She was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded and played with much understanding that 
promises a great future.” 

At the concert on January 6 she will play De Beriot’s 
concerto No. 9; “Serenadé,” Drigo-Auer, and “Adoration,” 
by Borowski. 


Kerr and Arden Score in Pawtucket 

On Tuesday evening, November 23, U. S. Kerr, basso, 
and Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, assisted at the piano by Oscar Fryberg, gave a 
most enjoyable concert at Pawtucket, Mass., under the 
auspices of the Boys’ Club. The Star Theater was filled 
by an enthusiastic audience, in whose estimation this con- 
cert was one of the most interesting given in the city in a 
long tme. d 

In describing the singing of Mr. Kerr, the Times of that 
city said: “Mr. Kerr is the possessor of a deep, rich voice 
in which there is resonance and ring, and he made a most 
happy selection of songs which gave him ample oppor- 
tunity to display his art. He was especially pleasing in his 
sympathetic rendition of ‘Christ in Flanders,’ by Stephens, 
as well as in the more familiar Scotch air, ‘O Wert Thou 
in the Cauld Blast,’ and ‘Believe Me, if All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms.’ By request he sang the ‘Toreador 
Song’ from ‘Carmen.’ His enunciation was careful, a 
quality which was also a characteristic of Miss Arden’s 
singing.” sas j : : 

According to the same critic: “Miss Arden gained im- 
mediate recognition from her audience for the richness of 
her voice as well as the facility with which she sang. She 
displayed unusual interpretative ability, her selections in- 
cluding some operatic scores as well as a few simple airs, 
all of which proved so delightful that it was hard to deter- 
mine which pleased the audience most.” 


Malkin School Faculty in Concert 


A most enjoyable concert was given Sunday afternoon, 
November 28, at the Malkin Music School, by members 
of the faculty. oi ; 

The trio, composed of Leo Small, pianist ; Daniel Manso, 
violinist, and Leo Troostwyk, cellist, played very beauti- 
fully two Mendelssohn trios. The blending of the three 
instruments, and the unison of their interpretation, was 
pleasing. Each of these artists also had opportunity to 
show his skill as soloist. Mr. Manso played the Sarasate 
arrangement for violin of Chopin’s nocturne, op. 9, No. 2, 
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in which his tones were of a beautiful singing quality; his 
playing of Vieuxtemps’ “Ballade et Polonaise” was bril- 
iant, and to the enthusiastic applause he responded with 
Kreisler’s “Tamborin Chinois.” Leo Small played two 
Liszt numbers, a “Liebestraum” and the transcription of 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto”; the latter demanded technical ease 
and dexterity to which he proved fully equal. He gave 
as an encore Grieg’s “Papillons.” 

Troostwyk gave the andante from “Orpheus and 
Eurydice,” and a scherzo Van Goens, both of which 
were = with artistic finish, Amy Cohn, contralto, 
pleased the audience with an aria from “Samson et 
Delila” as well as a group of shorter songs. 

The concert was well attended, and it was evident that 
the program was much appreciated. 


“Monty” Mukle to Be Heard 


“Monty” Mukle appears at Aeolian Hall, New York, in 
recital, Tuesday afternoon, December 14. Unless the reader 
should be deceived from the start, it should be said at once 
that “Monty” will be “accompanied by” May Mukle, that 
excellent cellist, and that the rest of his family name is 
Montagnana. “Monty” is still under age, Miss Mukle con- 


‘siders—he is only a hundred and ninety—so she volun- 


teered to do the talking for him. 

“And I really do feel as if this wonderful cello -was 
my temporary charge only,” Miss Mukle hastened to begin, 
“because an instrument of ‘Monty's’ distinction is too per- 
sonal itself to belong to anybody. I feel as if it has just 
been lent to me for my lifetime.” : 

Surely there is something a little uncanny about Miss 
Mukle’s feeling in this matter, but before the interviewer 
had time to ponder the matter, she had started to delineate 
“Monty’s.” history : 

“He was born in Venice in 1730 of the most aristocratic 
parentage—the noble Montagnana—and was given to me 
some years ago by an unknown millionaire admirer after 
he had heard me play at one of my many concerts in Lon- 
don. Before then ‘Monty’ had belonged to Farina, the 
original manufacturer of Eau-de-Cologne. Possibly that 
is why ‘Monty’ possesses so much spirit,” laughed Miss 
Mukle in reference to the large quantities of alcohol that 
Monsieur Farina was always buying in the Paris market. 
But to continue : 

“Since ‘Monty’ was entrusted to my guardianship, he 
has been the only cello that I have played. In fact, he 
never leaves me, Only recently, when I was on my way 
back from a tour of the Coast, I encountered a negro 
porter who was nonplussed at the careful way I guarded 
my precious charge, and did not know what to make of 
the strangely shaped creature. When I was preparing to 
leave the train, he said gingerly, pointing to my grip: 
‘I'll take the suit-case and you take the piano!’ 

“Incidentally ‘Monty’ is very fond of traveling,” Miss 
Mukle continued in a serious vein again “To date while 
he has been in my charge he has seen Australia, Hawaii, 
South Africa, Europe, America, and Canada. I, too, have 
enjoyed the traveling very much as my main desire and 
object in life is to play and travel, to travel and play, two 
things that I never tire of. ; 

“And when we travel, ‘Monty’ is my shield and buckler, 
my open sesame, my mark of highest respectability that 
opens all doors to us everywhere. Do you wonder | am 
ever grateful to him?” Miss Mukle concluded whim 
sically. 

Apropos of their traveling, it was in San Francisco re 
cently that Redfern Mason, the critic of the Examiner, 
was led to compare the Mukles (May and “Monty”) to 
Domenichino’s celebrated picture of the “Saint with the 
Bass Viol” in the museum of the Vatican in Rome, surely 
a fitting allusion and one that will be brought home to 
the many readers of this article who will hear May and 
“Monty” Mukle in recital at Aeolian Hall on December 14. 


Minna Elman to Make Debut 


Minna Elman, sister of Mischa, will make her debut as 
a dramatic soprano in a song recital on the afternoon of 
February 4 in Aeolian Hall. It is not generally known that 
Mme. Tetrazzini was responsible for the “discovery” of 
Miss Elman’s talent as a vocalist. It was she who en- 
couraged the young woman, some ten years ago in London, 
to take up concert work as her career. Since then Miss 
Elman has been studying assiduously. She not only hopes 
to be a successful concert artist but to land eventually on 
the operatic stage. 





Maine Proud of Ethelynde Smith 


When Ethelynde Smith appeared at the recent Maine 
Music Festivals it was the consensus of opinion that Maine 
might well be proud of the gifted soprano, for, as is well 
known, Portland is her home town. Powerful, yet sweet, 
soprano voice, graciousness of manner, artistic phrasing 
and dramatic emphasis, rare intelligence in her vocal work 
—these are but a few of the tributes paid the singer on the 
occasion of this, her third season, as soloist at the Maine 
Festivals. 


Caselotti Gives Studio Musicale 


G. H. Caselotti, New York and Bridgeport vocal teacher, 
gave the second monthly musicale at his residence-studio, 
145 Lenox avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., on which occasion 
nine of his pupils participated: Marie Louise Caselotti, 
Josephine Patuzzi, Leona Hirschfeld, Minnie Bergstrom, 
Jesse Greenwald, Ebba Nyberg, G. H. Caselotti, Eva Hodg- 
kins, Marie Caselotti, and Elizabeth Kulhay. The program 
contained operatic arias and standard songs. 


Perfield Teacher as Soloist 


Idis Lazar, of New York City, appeared as piano soloist 
at the Masonic Auditorium of Cleveland, Ohio, on the 
evening of November 13, with Rosa Raisa and Giacomo 
Rimini. Miss Lazar is an exponent of the Effa Ellis 
Perfield pedagogy and has her resident studio in this city 


Two Mary Allen Dates 
Mary Allen, contralto, sang at the New York Pleiades 
Club on November 7, and was soloist with the Letz Quartet 
in New Rochelle, November 9. 
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“Yes It’s a Steinway 








SN’T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have given to your home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwill never 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 


more to you, and again: 


and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
lamIpaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Halli 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 











Subway Express Station af the Door 
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© CELESRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACE 
A (formerly of Milano, Italy) 
Stodies: 807-808 Carnegie Hall. New York Telephone, Circle 1350 

D Concert Pianist 
§ Zz. A LI ey and Instructor 
r Studio: 322 West 107th Street, New York 
D ‘or Concerts and Recitals 

Apply A. ZALES, 322 West 107th Street : New York 





G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Sante Cecilia, Rome) 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address Secretary, Stadio: 25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler. Consultation by Appointment 


MARIE SUNDELIUS sre 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Menagement: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 


Management: THE woLrSdan MUSICAL, 3 BUREAU, 








Street, New York 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Beckingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 








MAESTRO LUIGI 


LONGOBARDI 


Noted Italian Singing Master 
Management; Allen & Fabiani 
101 West 4let St., New York 


Studio 2255 Broadway Tel. 1625 Bryant 


AMERICAN SYNCOPATED 
ORCHESTRA AND SINGERS 


For dates, Season 1920-1921, address 


Exclusive Management: 
JAMES R. SAVILLE, 3623 PINE GROVE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Heinrich Hauer 


BELLAMANN| BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Columbia, South Carolina 














ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


Die Beleote Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 
CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 
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MACBETH 
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nagement: Concerta, Inc., 1451 _ New York. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


New Building—114-116 East 86th Street 

Founded for the Higher Education in all branches of Music 

Conducted on the same plane of the European foremost conservatory 
Over 40 eutnent instructors. 

ugust Fraemcke, Dean 
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lished to — ae - ac ent ber 
published as pro ly as ‘ge number 
of inquiries ona te limitation of space is res 
for any delay. The letters are answered seria 


Srnoine Socrettes, 


“Can you furnish me with the names of any well established 
singing societies or choruses now rehearsing or to start re- 
hearsals on big oratorios or cantatas this season? I am de- 
sirous of joining some singing society or club which is aiming 
to produce Verdi's ‘Requiem,’ Parker’s ‘Hora Novissima,’ 
Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ or some such work other than Han- 
del’s ‘Messiah.’ I would appreciate this bit of information 
very much,” 

The Musical Art Society, Frank Damrosch, director, address 
Helen Love, 1 West 34th street, New York City; N. Y. Oratorio 
Society, 1 West 34th street; People’s Choral Union, Edward Mar- 
quard, Aeolian Hall. It may be that some of the societies are re- 
hearsing “The Messiah” at the moment, for it is usually sung at 
Christmas time. 

Free Book. 


“I wrote to Washington, D. C., inquiring if there is a free 
book teaching note music, singing and playing of any instru- 
ment. Mr. Frederic J. Haskins, Bureau Director, suggested 
that I should write to you about this book.” 

The Information Bureau does not know of any such book. 

ScHoo. WANTED. 

“Will you kindly inform me of some school here in New 
York, or some instructor to whom I can go to become a pro- 
fessional accompanist ? I am not an ‘amateur, but want to be 
afi artist.” 

The Information Bureau does not know of any school where ac- 
companying would be taught as a separate branch. It is necessary 
first to become a good pianist; the present style of accompaniments 
for songs makes them about as difficult as any solo. rank La 
Forge is one of the successful and well known accompanists; he 
also teaches, his address being 60 West 50th street. Frank Bibb 
is another well known accompanist, 113 West 57th street. 


Mr. Hippen’s Appress. 
Reginald L. Hidden’s present address is 1007 Haight street, San 
Francisco, California. 
Ratpw THOMAS. ° 


“Will you please inform me if Ralph Thomas, American 
tenor, who was abroad for some time, is to give a concert in 
New York this winter?” 

The latest news from Ralph Thomas is that he expects to return 
to this country in February and will probably give a recital here. 
Miss Exuior. 

“Will you kindly furnish me with the address of Inez 

Elliot, piano teacher?” 

The Information Bureau has been unable to obtain Miss Elliot's 
address. She was formerly assistant to Martinus Sieveking, whose 
address is Eltingville, Staten Island. 

ALEXANDER LAMBERT’s PuPILs. 


“Will you be kind enough to tell me the names of some of 
Alexander Lambert's artist pupils who are playing in public 
at the present time?” 

Katherine Eyman, Matilda Locus, Julia Glass, Elizabeth Short, 
Blanche Goode, Harriet Scholder. 


Husky Voice. 


“IT am a contralto, My voice after singing for ten or fifteen 
minutes has a tendency to become hu and I want to clear 
my throat. I am at present Gring, concert work, Would you 
advise me to discontinue my work 
Your voice becomes hoarse for one of two reasons: you may be 

singing too much and the voice is over tired and needs rest, or it 
may be you are using a wrong method. Either way, the voice 
should have a rest, or it may receive permanent injury. 


Tue ComPetTITION. 


“Will you kindly tell me for whom the competition was 
given in order to play at Carnegie Hall with Bodanzky’s Or- 
chestra? Was Matilda Locus the only winner in this com- 
petition?” 

The competition was arranged by Mr. Bodanzky to give American 
born musical artists who have never appeared in public, an op- 
portunity of doing so. The conditions provided that the contes- 
tants had to be native Americans, who had not made their debuts. 
Other winners in this competition will be heard in public later in 


the season. 
Wut Sue Give Recita? 


“Can you tell me whether Matilda Locus will give a recital 
of her own, or will she play again?” 

It is understood that all those who won appearances with the 
National Symphony Orchestra will play again in public some time 
during the season. 

His BrorHer. 


“Will you be kind enough to tell me whether Artur Bodanzky 
has any relatives who are musicians?” 
Mr. Bodanzky has a brother who is a librettist, which may be 
said to be the next thing to being a musician. 


MusicaL MANUSCRIPTS. 


“Can you inform me whether there is any collection of 
musical manuscripts to be seen at any of the museums in 
New York? I know there is a collection of instruments, but 
would like to see some manuscripts.” 

From a bulletin recently issued by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, it is learned that “Some interesting musical manuscripts and 
early printed books form a special exhibit in the galleries of musical 
instruments. Among the manuscripts ons. = see the original score 
of Handel’s ‘Nisi Dominus’ (Psalm I), arranged for five 
concerted violins, written by the ae in Rome in 1707 and 
bearing his signature; Beethoven’s sonata (op. 96) for the piano 
and violin, composed toward the close of 1812, and first played at 
the house of Prince Lobkowitz in Vienna, on December 29 of the 
same year; four unpublished nocturnes of Paganini; and Mendels- 
sohn’s copy of the Bach ‘Kirchenkantaten’—seven church Caan wg 
written in full score by a copyist, with an autograph of _Mendels- 
sohn. These manuscripts with the ‘Practica Musice’ of Franchino 
Gafori, one of the first editions printed in Milan in 1496, the 
Theorica Musice (second edition) by the same author, printed in 
Milan in 1492, and the ‘Flores Musice’ tsosend edition) of Hugo 
R-utlingensis, printed in Strassbourg about 1490, form a group of 
musical works of unusual rarity. Among several volumes lent by 
Harry Harkness Flagler should be noted the ‘Sémiramis, Tragédie 
Lyrique en 3 actes, représentée pour le premiére fois au Thédtre 
des Arts, le 14 t seem, An. 10’—a souvenir of the grand opera of 
Napoleonic days 

A Reat Srrap. 

“Will you please inform me if you know of anyone who is 
interested and would like to buy a real qirediverins violin. I 
am the reenees of one that has now been in my family for forty 
years. I would like to sell it. Any advice that you can give 
me will be.more than greatly appreciated.” 

There have been so many Stradivarius violins offered to the public 
ip the last few years that Fe would appear as if the United States 
had an overabundant supply of them. Naturally the genuineness 
of many is doubtful, but you seem oe sure about yours, Why 
not consult your local music dealer? would give you the names 
of the leading violin dealers, who might consider the purchase after 
investigation as to its being a true Stradivarius. You did not 
mention whether there was any name inside the instrument; usually 
the maker's oa. is to be seen, with date of instrument—that is, 
when made, and also the location. 


Appress Destrep. 


“Would you kindly give me George McFarlane's address? 
While he wae in Providence singing at Keith’s, he sang a 
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song ‘ uita’ and he told the party in the box office that the 

song could be purchased at Steinert’s. They have tried, as 

well as ‘Oliver itson, and no one is able to get it. I would 

be most grateful to you for your courtesy in sending the ad- 

dress to me. 

Address him care of the United Booking Offices, | Palace Theater, 
N. Y..C,, marking your envelope ‘Please forward.” 

Appress WANTED, 

“Can you give me the present address of, or tell me how 
I may locate, Arthur Speed, piano virtuoso, who was one of 
the directors of the piano department of the Chicago Musical 
College during the year 1905-06, and after severing connection 
with that institution, located in Berlin, Germany? The police 
of that city cannot locate him.” 

The address of Arthur Speed has not been obtained. If anyone 
knows it, will he please send it in to the Information Bureau. 
PuHotocrarus or Jenny Linp, 

“Would it be asking too much of you to tell me where I can 
obtain a photograph of Jenny Lind, ‘The Swedish Nightingale,’ 
and the probable cost? I have been reading your paper for a 
number of years and thought your Information Bureau would 
help me as I want this photograph.” 

You can purchase a i. iy of Jenny Lind from Max Wil- 
liam, 538 Madison Avenue. he price is $2.50. Mr. William will 
send you further details as to size, etc. 


Paradiso Pupils in Recital 


Donato A. Paradiso, vocal maestro, presented five artist- 
pupils in recital at his studio in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on November 26. Long before the announced time to 
begin, a very large audience assembled, evidently aware 
that a performance of exceptional merit would be given. 
The singing of Mr. Paradiso’s five pupils was unusually 
good. In every detail of the art of singing, the same uni- 
form excellence in development and interpretation was 
revealed, which reflected great credit upon the teacher. 

With but a few exce tions, the program contained opera- 
tic arias. Amy Tomkinson sang charmingly the Droch 
theme and variations, an aria from Donizetti’s “Lucia rt 
Lammermoor,” and the “Bell Song” from “Lakme,” De- 
libes. Jennie Soreca made an excellent impression with 
“Il Baccio,” Arditi; “Vissi d’Arte, ” from “LaTosca,” Puc- 
cini, and “Un bel di, " from “Madame Butterfly,” Puccini. 
Laura B. Ellis was very effective with her numbers which 
comprised: “I Vespri Siciliani,” Verdi; an aria from “Car- 
men,” Bizet, and an aria feom “La Gioconda,” Ponchielli. 
Mollie Rosensweig won much well deserved applause with 
her beautiful rendition of “Vilanelle,” Dell’ Acqua; an 
aria from “Les filles de Cadix,” Delibes, and tie gavotte 
from “Mignon,” Thomas. Laddie MacCabe sang an aria 
from “La Tosca,” Puccini ; “For You Alone,” Geehl, and 
an aria from “Martha,” Flotow. Valborg Teeling accom- 
panied the singers sympathetically. 

Madeline Zwerneman, pianist, assisted, playing a sonata 
by Scarlatti, and “Polichinelle,” Rachmaninoff. 


Olga Steeb Recommended to Conductors 


The letter quoted below was sent by Walter Henry 
Rothwell, conductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra, to the following conductors: Artur Bodanzky, 
National Symphony; Walter Damrosch, New York Sym- 
phony; Josef Stransky, New York Philharmonic; Leopold 
Stokowski, Philadelphia Orchestra; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Detroit Orchestra; Eugene Ysaye, Cincinnati Orchestra; 
Emil Oberhoffer, Minneapolis Orchestra. Inasmuch as 
the letter was not solicited, its interest is even greater: 


I have reat pleasure in introducing to you Olga Steeb, an artist 
living in s Angeles, who is at present concertizing in the East, 
and who would be most happy to appear under your direction. 

Miss Steeb played with me last season, and found her per- 
formance so excellent that I re-engaged her for this year, and 
I feel sure that you will agree with me after you have heard Miss 
Steeb, that she is one of the finest woman pianists in this country. 
Her musicianship is quite extraordinary, and it is a pleasure to 
conduct for an artist like her who not only masters her own part 
so well, but also is thoroughly familiar with the score she is playing. 

To give you an idea of Miss Steeb’s accomplishments, would 
like to mention that she gave three concerts with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Berlin, under Doctor Kunwald, and played on three 
evenings nine concertos, among them Brahms D minor, Tschaikow- 
sky B flat minor, Liszt E flat, Chopin F minor, Schumann A minor, 
Beethoven G major, etc., etc. 

Me I — great appreciate anything you may see fit to do for Miss 
Steeb. 
With kindest regards, believe me, 
ery sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Watter Henry Rotrnwe tt. 


Boza Oumiroff to Give Recital 
On Saturday evening, December 11, a second song recital 
this season will be given at Acolian Hall by Boza Oumiroff, 
Czecho-Slovak baritone, assisted by Mme. Ella Spravka, 
pianist. 
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Henry Again Scores with Seattle Symphony 


Harold Henry was the soloist at the first concert of the 
season of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra on November 5, 
playing the Liszt B flat concerto and a group of solos. 
This engagement was closed by the management of the 
orchestra immediately following the distinguished pianist’s 
overwhelming success last February with the orchestra, 
when he played the MacDowell D minor concerto. On 
November 5, as on the former occasion, Henry roused the 
audience to great enthusiasm. He was recalled after the 
concerto innumerable times, and in spite of a “no encore” 
rule was finally obliged to play an extra number. 

The press said: 


His great share in the concerto was given with spirit, a fine ap- 
preciation of the Lisztian sentiment in which it abounds, and with 
the absolute of accuracy. Soloist, conductor and orchestra were 
last night fitted together in the flow of the concerto as if they had 
layed it nightly. In the group of piano pieces alone which he gave 
hater Mr. eary’s selections called for less vigor but no less sin- 
cerity. He played a Chopin polonaise and a sparkling Chopin 
study with direct and refreshing simplicity, utterly devoid of the 
bluster to which the first gave opportunity and of the silly af- 
fectations with which some players invest everything that goes by 
Chopin’s name. Mr. Henry’s inspiration seems to be to repeat what 
the composer says in the way he meant it—or as nearly so as may 
be; his style, which isn’t a style in any stilted sense, is to tell the 
story straight, just as he receives it. In this respect he is perhaps 
nique among present-day pianists, but he is very satifying in- 
boo His own “The Dancing Marionette’ brought much applause, 
in which Mr. Henry, through no fault of the audience, failed to 
see a real desire for its repetition; but after the Moszkowsky 
“Caprice Espagnole,” he couldn’t help but hear that more was 
wanted.—Forest Anderson in Seattle Post-Intelligencer, November 6. 

Harold Henry has become a Seattle favorite, and on this, his 
third appearance here, he was greeted as an old friend, His first 
number, the Liszt E flat concerto, was interpreted with brilliancy 
and ease. Its dynamic and rhythmic strides were fully sustained to 
the close when Mr. 
conductor and men. 


Henr raciously shared his honors with the 
Seattle Haily Times, November 6. 


Henry is one of the most delightful pianists that have appeared 
here, his perfect technic and his unassuming manner capturing 
the audience and adding a splendid touch to the program,—Seattle 
Star, November 6, 1920. 





Brockton Pays Tribute to de Treville 


Returning from a Thanksgiving at home, Yvonne De 
Treville was in New York after a brief concert tour of 
Massachusetts and New Jersey. On these programs she 
featured a manuscript song for coloratura soprano by Gena 
Branscombe. After Mlle. De Treville’s appearance in 
Brockton, two of the dailies of that city had this to say: 

Mile. de Treville is a little lady of exceeding charm and grace 
and her animated personality and engaging manner enchanted 
her audience fully as much as her exquisite voice, which is ex- 
ceptionally fine on the bell notes and bird tones and her trills 
are wonderful.-—-The Brockton Enterprise. 

Some of her most beautiful work was done in the air from 
“Louise” and in “If you e’er have seen,’ Gena Branscombe, com- 
posed for and dedicated to Mlle. de Treville. A wealth of ex- 
ression and tone shading as well as dramatic ability was portrayed 
in Walter Kramer's ‘‘Faltering Dusk,” and the melodious trills, 
swelling crescendos and dainty echoing passages were features of 
Vilauelle. . . . With her disappearance the regret at losing such 
a pleasing personality is softened by the delightful memory of her 
captivating smile and the enchanting richness of the echoes of 
her voice singing in memory.—-The Brockton Times. 





London String Quartet Liked in Frisco 


The London String Quartet seemed to capture San Fran- 
cisco, too! Following are two substantial proofs: 

There are certain qualities which one looks for in every well- 
ordered string quartet. They are balance of tone, individuality, 
just subordination, of part to part. These excellencies the English- 
men have in abounding measure. But they add to them a distinc- 
tion which is at once rare and authoritative. It is rare because it 
is linked with sensibility and virility. The pity of it is that we could 
only hear these Londoners alone once. That once will have an 
influence on the development of chamber music in San Francisco.— 
San Francisco Examiner, November 23. 

Sudden admirations are not always long-lived, but in this in- 
stance the spontaneous sympathy was so firmly founded on respect 
and recognition of genuine musicianship that there is no question of 
its endurance.—San Francisco Chronicle, November 23. 


Bauer Scores with Cincinnati Symphony 


Harold Bauer, the noted pianist, as soloist with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra on November 19, won a great 
success and enhanced his already great popularity there. 
Excerpts from the press follow: ‘ 

Harold Bauer, the pianist, as the soloist and a program on which 
were included four novelties—-novelties in the sense of a first 
Cincinnati performance—placed the symphony concert of yesterday 
afternoon quite in a class by itself. The concert in its novelty, 
in its diversified interest and in the finished manner of performance 
has had few parallels in the symphony concerts given in Cincin- 
nati. The superb art of Harold Bauer makes this uniquely gifted 
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artist a prime favorite in this city——The Cincinnati Commercial 


Tribune, November 20, 1920 


The appearance of Harold Bauer, the noted pianist, who has be- 
come an established favorite with the symphony audiences, was 
the occasion for enthusiastic applause. is first number was the 
beautiful Mozart concerto in A major, also performed for the first 
time at the Cincinnati Orchestra concerts. auer’s pianistic ability 
is so well known that comment seéms unnecessary. He retains all 
the vigor that has characterized his playing in past years, to which 
is added an ever increasing maturity. is fluent technic serves 
him well in the interpretation of Mozart music, Pearly runs and 
glittering arpeggios take on new interest, and his absolute sincerity 
of intent to bring out the hidden beauties of the composer is never 
in doubt.—The Enquirer, November 20, 1920. 


Riverside Discusses Music’s 
Part in Community Life 


Riverside, Cal.,' November 12, 1920.—On November 1 at 
the Mission Inn, following a luncheon given for the officers, 
patrons and friends of the Tuesday Musical Club, an in- 
formal program of addresses on “Music and Its Vital 
Part in the Community” was delivered. The special guests 
of honor were L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles impresario; 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer, and Princess 
Tsianina. 

Cora Merry, supervisor of music in the public schools, 
spoke upon the importance of music in the school room; 
Mrs. La Roy Simms expressed the hope that Riverside 
would soon be in a position to hold a spring festival; Mayor 
Horace Porter urged the furthering of interest in é¢om- 
munity singing by organizing a community chorus; Gus- 
tav Hilverkus said that until orchestra work in the schools 
is put on the same credit basis as other courses of study it 
will never be a success; Mr. Cadman’s theme was the co- 
operation between the music clubs and the community for 
the growth of interest in music; Princess Tsianina touched 
upon Indian music and life, and Mr. Behymer, the princi- 
pal speaker of the occasion, appealed to the business men 
of Riverside to support the Tuesday Musical Club. 


Some Louis Graveure Dates 

Louis Graveure’s recent appearances included concerts in 
the following cities ; Lynchburg, Va., November 23; Detroit 
(second appearance in seven weeks), November 29; Athens, 
Pa., November 30. Later bookings included Port Huron, Mich., 
December 3; West Lafayette, Ind. Purdue University, 
December 6; Adrian, Mich., December 8; Ypsilanti, Mich., 
December 9; Battle Creek, Mich., December 10; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, December 
13, and Hartford, Conn., December 16. 


Frederic Morse on the Road 
Frederic Morse, representative of Antonia Sawyer, Inc., 
who is traveling in New England, stopped off in Boston 
to arrange the recital for Joan Hanen, the Spanish violinist, 
on December 2. 
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Hein and Fraemcke Schools in Concert 


The New York College of Music, since last May located 
at 114-16 East Eighty-fifth street, and the New York 
American Conservatory of Music, for some years past 
at 163 West Seventy-second street, collaborated in a stu- 
dents’ recital at the hall located at 125 East Eighty-fifth 
street on November 23. The program of eleven numbers 
contained piano, violin, vocal, harp and ensemble pieces, 
and the hall was packed to the doors by an audience which 
tremendously appreciated the music. Elsa Wulp deserves 
special mention for her beautiful singing of Schubert's 
“Ave Maria” and “Impatience,” for she is a handsome girl 
and sings with combined ardor and intelligence. Adele 
Muys played the Gounod-Alard “Faust” violin transcrip- 
tion especially well, showing fine progress, and little Anna 
Pinto (who comes of a famous family of harpists) covered 
herself with glory in a scherzo by Sodero, reverie by Holy 
and fantastic dance by Cella. Olivia Martin, too, deserves 
the distinction coming from good work, for she sang an 
aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana” finely. Joseph Meresco sub- 
stituted for David Gindin in playing Liszt's twelfth Hun- 
garian rhapsody and earned big applause. Other soloists on 
the program were Martha A. Mahlenbrock, Rose Gedaly, 
Carl Oberbrunner and Harriet D. Walker. A trio for piano, 
violin and cello by Beethoven was played by Miss Muys 
and Messrs. Herman C. Buhler and Hans Hunzicker, and 
the concert closed with a vocal ensemble (two songs by 
Brahms and Rubinstein) sung by Rose Gedaly, Marie 
Gewehr, Dorothy Lowney, Olivia Martin, Antoinette 
ad Elsie Matt, Jeanette Mathieu, Violo Philo and Elsa 
Vulp. 


Shuk to Make Cello Debut 
Lajos Shuk, the new cellist of The Letz Quartet, will 
be heard in a recital at Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, 
December 18, when he will have the assistance of Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, and Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss Sparkes will sing 
some of Mr. Shuk’s compositions. 


Friedman Sails for / America December 18 


Word received from the celebrated Polish pianist, Ignaz 
Friedman, now touring Spain on a return engagement 
from last Spring, states that this artist will embark from 
London for America on or about December 18. 
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Mrs. Julius Albert Jabn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 

Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. lasses held monthly beginning August 20, 
September, October and November. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas Texas. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 
Entire season, Chicago, beginning October 1. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, October 
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Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett Street, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex., Jan. 1, 1921. 

Sty, Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Strect, San Antonio, 
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Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East lith St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
October 15, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Clara Sabin Winter, Fort Hays, Kansas Normal School, Hays 
City, November 15; Topeka, April, 1921. 
Mattie D. Willis, Classes New York, Carnegie Hall, Room 915 
September 14 and June 6; Waco, Texas, November 15 and 


February 7 
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Newkirk Pupils Delight Large Audience 


On Friday evening, November 19, Lillian Sherwood- 
Newkirk presented a number of her talented pupils, among 
them several from New York, in a most enjoyable recital 
at the South Norwalk, Conn., M. E. Church. The assist- 
ing artist was Annie Louise David, the harpist. An audi- 
ence which completely filled the immense auditorium of 
the church received each performer warmly, attesting to 
Mrs. Newkirk’s popularity and efficiency as a teacher. Ac- 
cording to one of the local critics, “the delightfully musi- 
cianly rendition of every singer on the program, the fine 
tone color, voice production, and thoughtful and finished 
interpretations, added to a very concise diction, spoke much 
for the practical and efficacious teaching of Mrs. New- 
kirk.” The foregoing speaks for itself! 

Those appearing with success upon the program were: 
Eleanor Lookwood, Evelyn Kraft, Helen Reynolds, Ada 
Snaveley, Marie Ahlstrom, Ruth Bowman, Adele Crau- 
furd, Willis Boyce, Isabel Slauson, Alice Gott, Grace 
Burnes, Alice Godillot. The last named is the soprano 
soloist at the Classon Avenue Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn and she is also one of the best singers produced 
at these studios. Willis Boyce, a basso from Ridgefield, 
also created a most favorable impression, as did Miss 
Craufurd, who is the possessor of a lovely voice, which 
she used effectively. Two young singers, Helen Reynolds 
and Ruth Bowman, both of New York, who have only been 
studying a year, made a very good impression upon the 
audience. Miss Burnes, contralto soloist of the First M. E. 
Church of New Haven, and Mrs. Snaveley, the wife of 
the pastor of the South Norwalk M. E. Church, sang their 
respective selections beautifully, reflecting the excellent 
training that has been theirs. Isabel Slauson, another 
church singer of Norwalk, revealed much artistry and 
came in for her share of the evening’s applause. 

The singers had the valuable assistance of Miss David 
in several of their selections, but the harpist scored, per- 
haps, the most in her solos, which included: “Prize Song” 
from “The Mastersingers,” Wagner; “Arabesque,” De- 
bussy; “Le bon petit roi d'yvotot,” Grandjany; Russian 
barcarolle, Loukine; “Marguerite au Rouet,” Zabel; “Dance 
of the Marionettes,” Maquet. She is indeed an artist and 
the audience was not slow in realizing this and showing 
its approval. 

During the evening Charlotte Davis, Mrs. Elmer Beard- 
sley and Mrs. Newkirk assisted at the piano, while Mabelle 
Austin furnished violin obligatos. In all, the evening 
was a happy one for the singers, the audience and Mrs. 
Newkirk. 


Votichenko Plays for Royalty 


Mr. and Mrs. Sasha Votichenko recently returned to 
Paris, where Mr. Votichenko is planning to give a concert 
at the Salle Gaveau. Owing to an unfortunate occurrence, 
the date of the concert has had to be postponed. Mabel 
Livingstone, his personal representative, has just received 
a letter from Mrs. Votichenko in which he says: 

“There se-ms to be an epidemic of hotel robberies in Paris and 
unfortunately, we have not escaped. A suit case containin, all of 
Mr. Votichenko’s precious manuscripts, his music, including his 
original compositions, his .foreign press clippings and his latest col- 
lection of Roval signatures, was stolen out of our room. Owing 
to the loss of his music, Mr. Votichenko’s concert with orchestra 
will have to be postponed. “4 

“While in Venice, Mr. Votichenko had the honor of playing be- 
fore the Royal family of Greece, who are at present exiled in Italy. 
Prince Christopher, who married Miss Leeds of New York, accom- 
panied Mr. Votichenko at the piano. y 

“Mr. Votichenko has received many interesting offers for en- 
gagements in Rome, but we have decid to ge to Spain, where 


he has been invited to play at the Court of Madrid. 


The letter contains an interesting account of their travels, 
but does not mention when the Votichenkos may be ex- 
pected to return to this country. No doubt owing to the 
success of his tympanon recitals, Mr. Votichenko has de- 
cided to extend his trip abroad. 


Vanderpool Songs Feature of Teachers’ Meeting 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association held its meeting on 
Thursday evening, November 11. Emily Beglin, soprano, 
sang a group of songs for the audience, including Vander- 
pool’s “’Neath the Autumn Moon,” “The Want of You,” 
“Values” and “The Light.” The éncore was “Heart to 
Heart” which the composer dedicated to Miss Beglin. 
After that there was a demand for more, but the soprano 
felt that she had done her part, so Mr. Vanderpool, who 
accompanied the singer, offered to sing himself and ren- 
dered his delightful little lullaby, “Ma Little Sunflower.” 
Again there was a demand for more and he sat down at the 
piano and did a series of “nonsense” songs, which were the 
hit of the evening. 


Macbeth on the Jump 


Opera stars of today as a rule have few leisure moments, 
and Florence Macbeth probably has less than the average. 
Straight from New Bedford, Mass., where she had sung at 
her fortieth concert of the season, she landed in Chicago 
on November 19 just in time for her appearance as the 
Doll in the “Tales of Hoffman.” With only five days left 
she prepared for her debut as Mimi in “La Bohéme” on 
Thanksgiving Day. On the 27th she again sang Olympia, 
and on the 28th appeared as Gilda with Ruffo for the only 
performance in Chicago of “Rigoletto.” Then she started 
off that night for another series of concerts which began 
the next day at McKeesport, Pa. 


Sylvia Cushman Dates ° 

Sylvia Cushman, contralto, a pupil of William Herbert 
Dunham at the New England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton, has appeared in concert many times in New York and 
the Middle West. November 27 she was scheduled for a 
recital in Boston, followed on the 29th by a concert ‘in the 
same city. ber 1 she was booked for a recital in 
Providence, R. I. Miss Cushman’s father, F. H. Cush- 
man, has been the dramatic and music critic of the Boston 
Evening Record for twenty-five years. Her sister, Mme. 
Irene Provandie, is her accompanist. 


High Praise for Josie Pujol 
Josie Pujol, the talented young Cuban violinist, appeared 


in recital at Windsor Hall, Montreal, November 2, under 
the distinguished patronage of the Duke and Duchess of 
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Devonshire. This was Miss Pujol’s first appearance in 
Montreal, and, according to the press reports, she made 
an exceedingly favorable impression. On November 3 
the violinist gave a recital in Burlington, Vt., and the next 
day the music ‘critic of the Free Press said that throughout 
her playing there prevailed a scrupulous attention to details 
and a fine appreciation of artistic values. He further 
stated that she was equal to the requirements of her numbers, 
whether they demanded breadth and dignity of conception 
and delivery or delicacy of feeling or exuberance of spirits. 


Mrs. Doolittle Gives Entertainment 


Two evenings of enlightenment and inspiration were re- 
cently enjoyed by about sixty fortunate ones in Mrs Doo- 
little’s studio. The occasion was a discourse by Edward 
Maryon, whose subject was “The correlation of tone and 
color and the application of it in memorizing music.” 
Mr. Maryon is an authority on this subject and his book 
called “Marcotone” embodies the principles of this study. 
Mrs. Doolittle is using it in her own work, and is much 
interested in observing its practical usefulness to others, 
Dr. Joslin also brought an instrument showing some inter- 
esting color effects and told how they were using the same 
spectrum colors in his work of healing. 

Beatrice Irwin, the color scientist, was also present and 
the comparison of the uses of color, as applied by these 
three authorities, was not only instructive but illuminating. 


Edith de Lys Triumphs with Orchestra 


Edith de Lys was chosen as soloist for the opening per- 
formance of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra for the 
1920-21 season at the Lyric Theater. The soprano sang the 
“Patria Mia” aria from “Aida” and the Mad Scene from 
Thomas’ “Hamlet,” and it was the consensus of opinion 
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EDITH DE LYS, 
Soprano, 


that she acquitted herself more than creditably. In re- 
viewing Mme, de Lys’ part in the program, one of the 
critics spoke of her remarkable voice of large caliber and 
range (she sang a high E at one time). Another said her 
voice was rich in tone, dramatic in quality and possessed 
of much sympathy. The reporter on the Baltimore Evening 
Sun was of the opinion that Mme. de Lys is one of the 
most interesting singers before the public and that her per- 
— is a poignant one that pervades her every vocal 
effort. 


Sargent to Paint Myra Hess 


London, November 4, 1920.—The popular English pianist, 
Myra Hess, is going to be painted by Sargent. The famous 
painter has become interested in the picturesquely old- 
fashioned—almost Italian—countenance of this fascinating 
girl, who is one of the most familiar figures at the Queen’s 
Hall “promenade” concerts and recitals in London. The 
last pianist that succeeded in arousing Sargent’s pictorial 
imagination was Percy Grainger and before him Paderew- 
ski. The fact that both of these have made big successes 
in America augurs well for Miss Hess’ tour next year. 


wv. 


Kansas City Conservatory Adds to Faculty 


The Kansas City Conservatory of Music, whose season 
opened on September 6, has added Maude Ellen Littlefield 
to the faculty. Miss Littlefield has established headquar- 
ters at the school for Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study for Children. Recently Ruth Rice, aged six, assisted 
Miss Littlefield in demonstrating the efficiency of the sys- 
tem. A heavy enrollment of out of town students nécessi- 
tated the purchase of a dormitory, which is conveniently 
located opposite the school. 


Havens in Five Cities with Boston Symphony 


Raymond Havens’ recent engagements included a tour 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. On November 26 
and 27 he was booked for Boston; November 29 in Philadel- 
phia; February 20 in Brockton, Mass.; December 1 in Balti- 
more, and ber 4 in New York. Mr. Havens was also 
advertised to play with the orchestra in Lowell, but it was 
discovered at the last moment that a piano could not be 
placed on the stage. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 





[The music reporters of the New York dailies consti- 
tute the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms 
which have appeared in our local newspapers. , Many 
operas, concerts and recitals are given in the metropolis, 
and the following day the writers agree or disagree on 
the merits of demerits of the performer. However, on 
most occasions the writers do not agree, and this depart- 
ment is run for the purpose of reproducing some of the 
flat contradictions, showing that, after all, the review 
constitutes but the personal opinion of the reporter 
who covers the performance.—Editor’s note.] 

Gigli in “Mefistofele,” November 26 
Telegram 

His succ-ss with the audience 

was moderate, 


Evening World 
He had a successful first ap- 
pearance, 
Evening Journal 
Is vocally a most acceptable 
member of the company. 


Nina Morgana in “Rigoletto,” November 27 


Evening Journal 
She has a considerably shrill 
small voice and one scarce agile 
enough or well in hand to ac 
count for the floridities which 
Verdi gives his heroine. 


Evening World 
Nina Morgana made her de- 
but as Gilda and found favor. 


Miss Morgana revealed a light, 
well placed voice witn pleasant 
youthful quality. 


Maria De La Torre, November 28 


Herald 
Her performance last night 
went far to justify her country- 
men's expectations, 


Telegram 
Her intonation was so imper- 
fect and her tone so thin that 
she was unable to do justice to 
a program, 


Daisy Kennedy, November 29 


Tribune World 
Her tone has depth and full- Her faulty intonation robbed 
ness and her intonation was de- her playing of the requisite 
lightfully pure. charm. 
Telegram 
But her intonation was inac- 
curate. 
Philadelphia Orchestra, November 29 


Tribune 
that he 


Times 


The playing of the symphony Not all did in this 


as well as the variations by work or in the noble composition 
Brahms showed the meticulous of Brahms was admirable. 
care, the fastidious taste with 
which Mr. Stokowski finished 
and polished every phrase. . 
Marguerite DAlvarez, Contralto, November WW 
zs Globe Herald 
There was in her singing Not a singer of distinguished 


everything. voice or finished technic. 
Telegram 
Beauty of voice was not often 
present in her singing. 


Police Band to Hold Annual Concert 


The Police Band of the City of New York will hold its 
annual entertainment and reception at the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Armory, Sumner and Jefferson avenues, Brooklyn, 
on December 11, at 8 o'clock. On December 18, a similar 
affair will take place at the Seventh Regiment Armory, 
Park avenue and Sixty-seventh street, this city. Well 
known artists will appear on the program, among them 
Thelma Given, violinist; Louise Darclee Taylor, soprano; 
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Oliver Ditson Company 


179 Tremont Street Boston * - 8-10-12 East 34%.Street, NewYork 





Just Published 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 


E Based upon methods of literary criticism o 
: By Clarence G. Hamilton, A. M. 





Professor of Music, Wellesley College 


Price, $2.50 postpaid 


individual 
institutions. 


for use, 


In- 


text-book 
educational 
listen to 


A thorough and 
music clubs, 
valuable for wish to music with 
quickened hearing real understanding. With 24 


portraits, 28 diagrams, and over 200 music cuts. 


unique 
classes, and 


those who 
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The Ditson Novelty List is well worth while. Ask 





to have your name placed on our mailing list. 
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WELL-KNOWN MUSICIAN is 
A available for Head of Music De- 
partment of School, College or Conserva- 
tory. Experienced Conductor, Teacher 
and Composer with Executive ability. 
Desires change of location. Answer im- 
mediately, as other plans are pending. 
Address “L. W.” c/o Musical Courier 
Company, 437 Fifth Avenue, New. York 


City. 
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Ralph Leopold, pianist; Irvin Alves, tenor; Elia Palma, 
orb aaa etc. Walter B, Rogers will conduct the Police 
and. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(Continued from page 29.) 
baritone, who was in fine voice and thoroughly merited 
the prolonged applause, which was especially marked aiter 
his singing of the baritone aria in the fourth act. Kath- 
leen Howard lent a delightfully comic touch with her de- 
lineation of Anaide, mother of Zaza, and Giordano Paltri- 
nieri, as Dufresne’s butler, relieved the tension somewhat 
in the third act. Special praise is also due little Ada 
Quintana as Toto, Dufresne’s daughter, her chiluish vcice 
rising clearly and distinctly above the music and the vast 
spaces at the Metropolitan. The cast also included the 
fine Floriana of Frances Ingram, and Cecil Arden, who 
made the most of her brief appearance as Mme. Dufresne. 
The remainder consisted of Egener as Natalia, Picco as 
Bussy, Bada as Malardot, Ananian as Lartigon, Malatesta 
as Duclou, Laurenti as Michelin, D’Angelo as Courtois, 
Audisio, Phillis White and Veni Warwick. Moranzoni 
conducted the work with his accustomed skill. 
“LA Bonéme,” Decemper 4 (EVENING) 

Benjamino Gigli made his first appearance as Rodolfo 
at the Metropolitan on Saturday evening in a_ popular 
priced performance of “La Bohéme” that packed the house. 
Gigli—as stated before—has a lovely voice and sings with 
splendid freedom. All he needs is to rid himself of the 
habit of running into the middle of the stage to make a 
bow whenever a pair of iron hands goes to bat in toc 
auditorium. Provincialism has no place at the Metropoli 
tan. Frances Alda, in by far the best voice she has en- 
joyed this season, sang an exquisite Mimi. Scotti gave his 
splendid Marcello, which is almost as much of a picture 





now as his Scarpia or his Chim-Fang. Giovanni Martino 
was a sonorous Colline and Didur filled out the male. 
quartet. The performance marked the debut of Anne 


Roselle, who sang Musetta. Plainly nervous, one must 
wait for a second appearance to estimate her justly. The 
voice seemed to be agreeable and well produced, and she 
acted vivaciously. Papi conducted, but there is a lot more 
in Puccini's score than he ever gets out of it. 





SCHEDULE OF 


New York Concerts 








Thursday, December 9 (Afternoon) 
Symphony Society of New York 
Margaret Matzenauer, soloist. 
Kept THQRRIN iscses oi sek itlin os che ced lew id Aeolian 
Thursday, December 9 (Evening) 


-Carnegie Hall 


Hall 


eh Seve E RN Carnegie Hall 
Hall 


New York Philharmonic Society 
Ree ties CONSTI EIS is oes Cie s aelctde aka Aeolian 
Friday, December 10 (Afternoon) 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra ....... Carnegie Hall 
Alfred Megerlin, soloist. 
CPBOR NOPIMIUI: oxo oo Pe ccbees Chae iccbcsucped Aeolian 
Friday, December 10 (Evening) 
Symphony Society of New York .......... Carnegie 
Margaret Matzenauer, soloist. 
RAUONEG (REMNOI > cticcnsies 4 ¥ ashe e Kee Lens 04 Acolian 
Saturday, December 1] (Afternoon) 
Symphony Concert for Young People...... Carnegie Hall 
Aurore La Croix Acolian Hall 
Saturday, December 11 (Evening) 


Hall 


Hall 
Hall 


Lplies LOND 6 s5b ey «AUPE N ia v6 eee es Carnegie Hall 
Boza Oumiroff and Ella Spravka ..... Aeolian Hall 
Sunday, December 12 (Afternoon) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra....... Carnegie Hall 


Arrigo Serato, soloist. 

New York Symphony Orchestra........Lexington Theater 
Duci De Kerekjarto and Christiane Eymael, soloists, 
Duci De Kerekjarto—Christiane Eymael. Lexington Theater 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concert.......Longacre Theater 
Graham, Neill, Bogislav and Reardon, soloists. 
Monday, December 13 (Afternoon) 


Sdtvevaetee tts dae ssdive iwies Carnegie Hall 
SAW ie dtnels Car Es cs tO O0 080s we tin Aeolian Hall 
.. Hotel Plaza 


Vasa Prihoda 
May Peterson 
BG EPR in ss iweb hie ds wcewes sy Cite ones 
Annie Louise David, soloist. 
Monday, December 13 (Evening) 


De Roda Helmuth 
Ernest Hutcheson 


Fide AR Bigeye SEM Carnegie Hall 
SRE or > Is oe By ee Aeolian Hall 


Fokine and Fokina.............Metropolitan Opera House 
Reinald Werrenrath...... .Brooklyn Academy of Music 
Lottis: Gravee. coisicccccces Brooklyn Academy of Music 


Saint Heik SOGmty yids he i cecks Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Greta Torpadie and Samuel Liungkvist, soloists. 
Tuesday, December 14 (Afternoon) 

May Mukle 
Tuesday, December 14 (Evening) 

Beethoven Association .......cccccscccsesved Aeolian Hall 
Matsenauer, Godowsky, Spalding, Kindler, Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Suiisdenie: ChE 6 iis ieee Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Wednesday, December 15 (Afternoon) 

Caries COREE iccacdieen soc susey ens stewed Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, December 15 (Evening) 
ge ee ee er ee er F Carnegie Hall 
Se Cette GI ie. ele ts ees Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Thursday, December 16 (Morning) 
3iltmore Morning Musicale .............- Biltmore Hotel 
Thursday, December 16 (Afternoon) 


ee. SANE An ee a ee Carnegie Hall 

Pilla ORMROIIE. es Keb 0c ood s Sethe bee deb o FGe 5d Aeolian Hall 
Thursday, December 16 (Evening) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra ........ Carnegie Hall 

Ganiie Dy Re Co ig bss rcchedansesv rans Aeolian Hall 

National Symphony Orchestra ..........+-+5 Hippodrome 
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Mason & H 


Gentlemen: 


revelation 


New and 


made possi 
preter. 


tions at one 
pianissimo, 


mechanism, 
& Hamlin 


(Signed) 





MOISEIWITSCH 


Mlason & Hamlin 
PIANO 


The contribution you are making in 
your peerless pianos to the cause of art— 
constituting at once an inspiration and a 


epoch, I believe, of deep significance. 


color, quality, and dynamics are here 


I am convinced that the tonal grada- 
a virile bravura to a uniquely delicate 


complemented by 


the instruments of their kind, but also 
enhance the scope of music as an Art. 


With sincere congratulations to you on 
adhering so unswervingly to your ideal, 
and with keen appreciation of your in- 
estimable service to Music, 


Believe me, 


BENNO MOISEIWITSCH. 


Writes as 
follows of 


The 


amlin Co. 


to the musician—marks an 


exquisite effects as to tonal 


ble for composer and inter- 


*s command as a result—from 


ever singing and warm— 
a sensitiveness of 
not only render the Mason 
Pianos incomparable among 


Yours very truly, 
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Turee New Openings, 


\ real old-fashioned romance with plenty of adventure 
landed on Broadway, November 29. This new and excit- 
ng play opened at the Forty-eighth Street Theater with a 
rash and a bang. “The Broken Wing,” by Paul Dickey 
nd Charles W. Goddard, is just what it sounds like— 
aviator falls in his aeroplane over the Mexican border 
ind lands full tilt into the sides of a Mexican hut, much 
the excitement of the audience, for many reasons. It 
useless to state that there is a girl inside the hut who 
believes that her prayers have been answered, that God 
has sent her a sweetheart—and there you are, romance of 
forcible kind. Needless to say that this bit of 
tagecraft went over big with the local press. There was 
much wagging of press heads during the play, the result 
wing general praise for the play itself, the actors, and 

w that first act 
On the same Monday évening the dramatization of the 
famous Daisy Ashford book, “Young Visiters,” came to 
the Thirty-ninth Street Theater. For the last couple of 
ears there has been so much discussion, unnecessarily 
many think although it was good publicity, about the won- 
der book of infantile literary efforts, whether Barrie wrote 
a clever and observing miss of nine years. But 


t or Daisy, 
does it matter? The book stands on its own merits, Barrie 


the most 


wr no Barrie. Well, we will not renew the old contro- 
versy, but discuss what Mrs. George Newman and Mar- 
waret McKenzie did with the dramatization. Naturally 
there was much interest in this production. How would 


they do it liow convey to an audience the charming 
irrangement of mis-spelled words, Miss Daisy’s quaint ob- 
and the splendid word pictures, into tangible 
living beings And yet it has been accomplished with 
plendid results. The play is pronounced a success. 

The new midnight show at the Century Promenade also 
came to light on this same evening. At eleven-thirty “The 
Century Midnight Revue” began its brilliant dash for popu- 
From all reports it was quite dazzling. 

On December 2, a large audience in a still larger thea- 
ter, the Manhattan Opera House, gathered to welcome 
john E. Kellerd in “The Merchant of Venice.” Maybe 
it's because Shakespeare is so seldom well acted that one 
grows weary long before the evening is over. Surely it is 
not because in this day of brilliant productions, gay revues, 
vould be clever society plays that we can’t appreciate our 
shakespeare any more. It is deplorable if such is the 
ise. But back to Mr. Kellerd and his Shylock! The 
critics all wrote well of his English diction, and that raises 
other question All in all the performance was not 
marked by any startling moments, either by the star or 
is supporting cast 


eryations 


lar tavor 


At the Astor Theater on December 8, Henry W. Savage 
presented Madge Kennedy in “Cornered,” a new comedy 
drama by Dobson Mitchell. This is Miss Kennedy’s return 
to the speaking stage, she having for the last three years 


heen a screen star. Broadway saw the charming actress in 
[win Beds,” which will be remembered as such a tre- 
mendous success, and followed by that delightful comedy 
Fair and Warmer.” 

“The Whispering Well” 
the Neighborhood Playhouse. 
was brought over from England. 


AMUSEMENTS 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES, ee] 
WEEK COMMENCING DECEMBER 12th 


RITERION 


Theatre, B'way 
at 44th St. 


Re: 
Rr 


Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
MARK 


TRAN 


Bway at 47th St. 
Direction 108, L. PLUNKETT 
Week Beginning Dec. 12th 


“THe TRUTH ABOUT HUSBANDS” 


A First National Production 
STRAND ORCHESTRA, CARL EDOUARDE, Conducting 


was presented December 4, at 
This play, written by F. H 
Miss Horniman 


Rose, 














William De Milles’ Production 


“MIDSUMMER 
MADNESS” 


C"> 





George Melford’s Production 


“THE JUCKLINS” 


RIVOLI ORCHESTRA. 


DOROTHY GISH 


n “Flying Pat” 
RIALTO ORCHESTRA. 





























“ave CAPITOL "e3uis 


DWARD BOWES, Managing Pn pes 


Fou tn “PASSION” 


WEEK 
a NEGRI 
A Firet National Production 


F 
ty 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA *"¢,Rpee 


Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M 


Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 





and her cémpany played it with great success in Manches- 
ter. This is the second of a series of plays to be offered 
by a professional company at the Grand Street Theater. 
Galsworthy’s “The Mob” met with such great popularity 
that the entire season has been delayed a month. 
Fiorence Reep Stars 1n “THe Mrrace.” 

Florence Reed’s portrayal of Rene. Moreland, central 
figure in “The Mirage,” Edgar Selwyn’s highly successful 
sex drama which {s now nearing its fourth month at the 
Times Square Theater, furnishes conclusive proof of the 
kinship of the arts. For it was music rather than drama w iich 
Miss Reed first chose as the medium for her self-expres- 
sion. As a little girl she loved the theater but it did not 
so obsess her as the melody she was able to obtain from a 
piano. With such evidence of musical genius the dark- 
eyed girl was trained for a career in this profession and 
would doubtless have achieved marked success as a pianist 
had it not been for an accident to one of her fingers which 
prevented her playing for a long period. During this time 
Miss Reed turned to the stage as a kindred art through 
which to express herself and found in it a medium so 
satisfactory that she clung to it even after the finger in 
question had been healed. 

Although a dramatic actress of great emotional strength 
Miss Reed has found her early training in music a tre- 
mendous asset in her work in the theater. Frequently 
she has injected it into roles which she has portrayed as 
the most subtle method of expressing a mood.. Never did 
it serve her better than in her present portrayal of Rene 
Moreland, heroine of “The Mirage.” The human vocabu- 
lary could never quite so potently reveal the «moticns 
of this suffering woman as the musical motifs which Miss 
Reed has selected to portray them during the progress of 
the play. In the first act Rene is in introspective mood. 
She is beginning to find her sort of life but a mirage of 
the real thing and to yearn for clean and wholesome liv- 
ing. Indicative of this state of mental unrest Miss Reed 
drifts over to the piano and gives her audience a part of 
the first movement of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetique” sym 
phony. While expressing her mood through this motif a 
pal of her parasitic life interrupts her and protests again't 
her mental revolt. The protest only serves to increase 
Rene’s mental squirming and she breaks into the C 
minor valse of Chopin's, thus vividly holding the 
mood expressed by the Tschaikowsky movement. 

As the playwright proceeds with the evolution of Rene’s 
character the time comes when it seems possible to her to 
wipe out the mistakes of her past and take her place 
among the peace-loving home-abiding women in the little 
city which she had left seven years before to make her 
fortune in New York. Believing in this possibility of her 
rehabilitation she expresses her romance and her dreams 
in Liszt's “Sospiro,” and so perfectly does she let it tell 
her audiences of the mood which absorbs her that it never 

fails of a telling effect. The atmosphere which Hlorene 
Reed thus creates for the character she portrays in “The 
Mirage” is as charming as it is subtle. Many folk un 
acquainted with the fact that she is a thorough musician 
as well as a dramatic artist, have had an idea that the piano 
is either played “off stage” or that the Ampico is used. 
But neither is the case. Each selection is rendered by 
Miss Reed herself in a thorough musicianly manner. 

Notes. 

“The Half Moon,” at the Liberty, with the three star 
combination—Joseph Cawthorn, Joseph Stantley and Ivy 
Sawyer—did not prove to be the great musical comedy 
success that was predicted. It closed after a six weeks’ run. 

“Hello Lester,” that very amusing musical comedy at the 
Cort, only survived two weeks and is back again to “Jim 
Jam Jems.” This production possesses many excellent 
qualities together with great comedy situations. Then there 
is Ada Mae Weeks and Frank Fay, and others equally 
clever. The public is queer sometimes; it does not like 
changes too often unless they are for the better. There is 
nothing wrong with this show, so why the changes? The 
comedy is now in its tenth week, and has enjoyed very 
good box office returns, 

“One,” after a fourteen weeks’ engagement at the Belasco 
Theater, will go on tour. This play received excellent 
notices at the opening, and has continued to play to very 
good business. Frances Starr plays the leading role in this 
rather unusual play. “Deburau” is the new Belasco offering 
that comes to this theater around Christmas. 

“Call the Doctor,” another Belasco production, leaves the 
Empire Theater December 18, This play has enjoyed a 
sixteen weeks’ run and is considered a success. 

“Mary” is proving one of the biggest musical attractions 
of the season. It is now in its eighth week, and shows no 
let up on capacity business. Not only is this the record of 
the Broadway company, but the two companies on tour 
are meeting with the same phenomenal success. A fourth 
“Mary” is in rehearsal and goes out with a solid booking 
ahead of it. 

The opening of “Sally” at the Academy in Baltimore on 
November 29 drew one of the largest crowds ever present 
at a premiere. “Sally” is the new musical comedy produced 
by Florenz Ziegfeld. The book is by Guy Bolton, the 
lyrics by Clifford Grey, and the music by Jérome Kern and 
Victor Herbert, and of course the scenery is done in the 
most masterful style of Urban. No show of late has re- 
ceived such an ovation at its opening, and they say Mari- 
lynn Miller is more charming than ever. Leon Errol is 
the co-star. 

; One of the cleverest bits of comedy seen this season was 
‘Happy Go Lucky,” with O. P. Haggie, shown recently at 
the Booth Theater. At the time we claimed there was 
nothing better to be seen on Broadway ; however, this did 
not seem to be the general opinion, and therefore it did 
not enjoy a very long run. It moved to Chicago, where it 
aoe walked up to the first place in the amusement column, 

In fact, it is called “a smashing hit.” Chicago certainly 

knows a good thing. when it sees it. 


sharp 
same 


AMUSEMENTS 
THEA’ E 
CENTURY Fe ous tuk Wen 
Evenings at 8 1 ses Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday at 2 
« Ray Comstock and Morris Gest present 


MOST semanas M E; Cc Cc A 


succ EVER 1 aes 
Musical Extravaganza of the Orient 


IN THE WOR: 
COMPANY OF 400. 
ASTO THEATRE, Broadway and 45th Street 
Evenings 8:25. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:25 
HENRY W. SAVAGE announces the return 
to the speaking stage of 


MADGE KENNEDY 


(HERSELF) 


in CORNERED 
LIBERT W. 424 Street 


Evenings at 8.20. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 
Beg. TUES. EVE., DEC. 14. Seats Now 


Ne MAT ZE =i LADY BILLY 


Book and Lyrics by ZELDA seeake ‘akon by HAROLD LEVEY. 
Staged by JOHN McKEE,. Dances by JULIAN ALFRED, 
METROPOLITAN SINGING CAST 











HENRY W. SAVACE 








Capacity audiences at every perform- 
ance attest the wonderful success 
achieved by FLORENCE REED in Edgar 
Selwyn's thrilling play “THE MIRAGE” 
“new TIMES SQ. THEATRE wesr ano sr. 


Matinees Thurs. and Sat., 2:30. NIGHTS AT 8:30 


REPUBLIC THEATER 





«38. “DADDY DUMPLINS” 














With MACLYN ARBUCKLE 
FRAZEE tintin 
Phone Fe agagecer 
Sat. 2: ais. 
ANGLIN weit 
WOMAN of BRONZE” 
“5° GOHAN’S 3 BIG HITS 
WED. and SAT. 
THE MEANEST MAN 
Mr. Cohan in the title role 
GRO. COHAN THEATRE, B’WAY & 43d 


A New Comedy-Drama by George Barr McCutcheon and Ear] Carroll 
MARGARE T  pyes. at 8:80. ed. 
“THE 
Greatest Succcss 
HUDSON WEST 44th Y Sia | te WE Aad MATS. 
ST. 
EVES. 8:30; MATS. WED, & SAT. 





THE TAVERN 


Greatest mystery of them all—ARNOLD DALY as the Vagabond 


B’ ° 
KNICKERBOCKER *'WAY.& 38h ST.. EVES, 9:15 
GEO. M. COHAN’S COMEDIANS 


MARY 

















(ISN'T IT A GRAND OLD NAME?) 
000 IME “DON'T MISS— 
IT’S GREAT” 
—Bide Dudley 
Evening World 
MATINEE 
EVERY DAY IPPODROME 


SEATS SELLING 8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


CONCERT AND RECITAL HALL 


LONGACRE THEATRE 
220 West 48th St., New York City 


IS AVAILABLE FOR SPECIAL AFTERNOON PER- 
FORMANCES, MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, THURS- 
DAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. For Terms address 
CHARLES HARRIS, MANAGER. 


For CONCERTS and RECITALS 
Theatres 


TIMES SQUARE 
and APOLLO 
; ARE AVAILABLE 
FOR WEEK DAY MATINEES AND SUNDAYS 
Address: MACK HILLIARD 
SELWYN THEATRE 249 West 42nd Street 
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“FALSTAFE’S DREAM” 


Emanuel List and Rivoli Chorus. 
ARTISTIC SCENES FROM THE NEW 
Conducted by Josiah Zuro, under 


An institution which is unique in the avnals of motion picture presentation is the New School of Opera and Ensemble 


numbers of operatic and lighter quality at the three theaters conducted by Hugo Riesenfeld on Broadway 
and encouraging the musical development of young singers, 


among his patrons—estimated at some five million a year 
world, Himself a musician of note, 
talent an opportunity to appear before audiences. 


The Thanksgiving program arranged by Hugo Riesenfeld for the Rivoli Theater showed the talent which is being developed by the 
feature film attraction that week was Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle in “The Life of the Party,’ i i ; 
entrusted with the production of the Falstaff number and selected Hmanuel List, one of his most brilliant pupils and a fine basso profundo 
a part which he portrayed both vocally and dramatically with fine spirit and appreciation. i zt) rhi 


Mr. Zuro found it necessary to create most of the material. 
Herbert Schulze, of Mr. 


stage bit which reached new artistic heights in motion picture theater programs. 
made a unique and pleasing addition to the same program. 


a big turkey. He danced and sang and sliced at the bird and two pretty dancers appeared. 


were joined by a heroic pumpkin and ginger-bread man who, 
were originated by Mr. Riesenfeld and his staff. Edward Falck, formerly one of the assistant conductors of the 


round out the charming musical number. 


A “Thanksgiving Bullet” 


little feature. 


he naturally is interested in developing young talent, 
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“THANKSGIVING 


the Rivoli, 
not only by aiding the New 


* and the 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor” 


They spoke a few 
with his gleaming eyes, frightened the chef from the scene. 


Rialto and Criterion. 
Wr. 
School through his active co-operation, 


special musical and dance 


Inasmuch as there was no music 
opera offered little which could be 
Riesenfeld’s art staff, and Paul Oscard, of the dancing staff, brought their art to the Falstaff number 


The stage drop pictured a gigantic kitchen range and a negro chef was busily engaged over 
lines appropriate 
The 
Metropolitan Opera Company, 


BALLET" 


Martha Shelby and Grace Nastman, dancers 


SCHOOL OF OPERA AND ENSEMBLE 


the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld. 


which stages musiwal 
taste for good music 
entertainment 


», under the direction of Josiah Zuro, 
By fostering the 

Riesenfeld holds a striking position in the 
but also by giving rising 
Zuro's direction I'he 
“Falstaff's Dream.” Vr. Zuro wae 
List was cast for the role of Falstaff 
would serve for the very brief number, 
Zuro wrote the bits which served to 
Pe creating a 


New School under Mr. 


prologue was 
and lyrics which 
used, and Mr. 


then danced a charming number and 
setting and conception of the ballet 
music for the 


to the 
words, 


festival, 
stage 
especially prepared the 


music, 





“Broadway Brevities,’ the big Winter Garden show, 
closed last Saturday night, after a short run of ten weeks. 
This production started out splendidly, but after the first 
month did not maintain the big box office returns expected. 
When the show first opened out of town, Dorothy Jardon., 
Bert Williams and George LeMaire were the stella attrac- 
tions. Miss Jardon left the cast before it came to Broad- 
way, then Eddie Cantor joined the forces. A few weeks 
ago, Cantor was called away to prepare for the “Century 
Promenade.” This was produced by George La Maire who 
hopes to recast the entire production and send it on tour. 
The losses have been very heavy, due to the enormous 
operating cost. It is likely that the big Winter Garden will 
be dark for several weeks, awaiting the arrival of “The 
Passing Show of 1920,” which is due around the first of the 
year. 

Henry W. Savage brings Mitzi in “Lady Billy” to the 
Liberty Theater, December 13, following the “Half Moon.” 

Unlimited are the promises for the first of the year! 
Grace Le Rue and Hale Hamilton are also scheduled for 
this little town in a musical comedy called “Dear Me.” 
John Golden is the producer. 

Soon after the first of the year it is planned to bring the 
production of “Samson and Delilah,” with Ben-Ami as 
star, to Broadway near the Forty-second street locality. 
Arthur Hopkins is the producer. 

Thanksgiving week was the biggest of the season. Many 
theaters broke house records, and certainly the individual 
plays showed splendid receipts. “Tip Top” broke the Globe 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of many Singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Engage- 


ments secured. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 15th 


FALL COURS Write for dette 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO SyysrsecAvn erie 


Rhea Silberta 


ACCOMPANIST and COACH 


Studio: 220 West 107th Street, New York 
Telephone: Academy 2321 


MARCELLA LINDH 


Master of Song 
Lieder singer of European fame, formerly member of 
Metropolitan Opera House under Damrosch. Will accept 
very talented scholars. Elsie Jackson—Assistant Teacher. 


101 West 78 St., New York City —_ For appointment phone 2394 Schuyler 














drawing over $30,000; “Mary” took in $28,000 at 
the Knickerbocker; “Irene” reached the high water mark 
at the Vanderbilt. “Enter Madam” broke the Fulton Thea- 
ter record with nearly $20,000. The other records were 


record, 


“The Meanest Man in the World,” at the Hudson; “The 
First Year,” at the Little Theater; “Mecca,” with over 
$36,000 at the Century. “The Bat,” at the Morosco, and 
“Afgar” at the Central, also made a fine showing. The 
Hippodrome drew the tidy little sum of $80,000. 

It is reported that the gross earnings of “Chu Chin 


Chow” and “Mecca” for last week were over $80,000. It 
is also said that Oscar Asche, the English actor-author, re- 
ceived 10 per cent. royalties on all earnings from his play. 

James K. Hackett, the American actor, will begin this 
week an engagement of “Macbeth” at the Champs Elysee 
Theater, Paris. Mrs. Patrick Campbell plays Lady Mac- 
beth. They have just completed a most phenomenal season 
in London. 

The Christmas holidays promise to be very lively this 
season for the theaters, or should we say for the poor actor 
folk of some of the most popular shows. The management 
for “Enter Madam,” “The Bat” and “Lightning” have sent 
out notices that there will be matinees daily from Christmas 
to the first of the year. “The Gold Diggers” will play five 
extra matinees during the holiday week. 

A second company of “The Bat” will open in Chicago 
on December 26 

One million have seen “Good Times,” it was officially 
announced at the New York Hippodrome on December 3, 
when the 200th performance was celebrated, and that the 
attendance mark for the season had reached 1,000,000. The 
season began August 9, 1920. 

THE STRAND. 

There was another very well done scenic overture at the 
Strand last week. Under the direction of Carl Edov=rde, 
conductor, and Francis W. Sutherland, assistant conductor, 
the Strand Symphony Orchestra gave a very fine interpre- 
tation of “Les Preludes” of Liszt. When the portion of 
the work descriptive of the storm was reached, the curtains 
covering the screen parted, and a most realistic storm was 
to be seen. Katherine Stang, violinist, and Estelle Carey, 
soprano, were also features of the musical program. Miss 
Stang has won for herself marked popularity with Strand 
audiences, as witness her many re-engagements there. Last 
week she essayed the “Zigeunerweisen” of Sarasate which 
at times appeared to be too much for her; but her audience 
liked it and at the performance the writer attended, com- 
pelled her to return and repeat a portion of it. Miss Carey 
was on the program for “The Pipes of Pan Are Calling,” 
from Monckton’s “The Arcadians,” a number which her 
audience appeared to like and in which she was heard to 
advantage. The remaining music al number on the program 
was the Moszkowsky “Serenata,” played by Ralph H. Brig- 
ham and Herbert Sisson on the fine organ. Constance 
Talmadge in “Dangerous Business” was a most delightful 
film feature. 

THe Rivoit 

There was a remarkable picture at the Rivoli last week, 
the Cosmopolitan production of “Heliotrope,” with Fred 
Burton and Julia Swayne Gordon in the principal roles. 
As the overture, Director Hugo Rosenfeld chose the 
“Hymn to the Sun,” from the prologue to Mascagni’s 
“Tris.” Not only was the Rivoli orchestra, with Frederick 
Stahlberg and Joseph Littau conducting, heard to ad- 
vantage, but the work was further enhanced by the 
splendid choral work of the Rivoli chorus. The produc- 


-as such was a credit to that organization 


tion was by the New School of Opera and Ensemble and 
i Betty Ander- 
vocalist of the program, singing 
“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” accompanied by an unseen 
chorus. Miss Andersen has a very lovely voice, and 
shows her wisdom by keeping to these old favorites. Sh 
made a lovely picture in her old-fashioned costume and 
was equally good to hear Waldman, violinist, and 
orchestra, 


sen, soprano, was the 


Josef 


Rivoli was the 


assistant concertmaster of the 

other soloist on the program, and played the “Gypsy Airs” 
of Sarasate very well indeed. Prof. Firmin Swinnen 
concluded the program with the “Marche Nuptiale” from 


“Feramors.” 
RIALTO 
as well as artistic 


Rubinstein’s 


musical program 
following artists 
Pak ma” and 
who received 


A most interesting 
was given before a large audience by the 
Edoardo Albano, baritone, who sang “La 
was well received; Mary Fabiann, soprano, 
a large ovation after “The Bird Song” from “Pagliacci.” 
The thirteenth Hungarian rhapsody overture by Liszt, 
conducted by Hugo Riesenfeld, and which was masterly 
interpreted. John Priest, organist, delighted the audience 
by his playing of the gavotte from “Mignon.” The picturé 
screen for the week was “The Life of the Party” with Ros 
coe (Fatty) Arbuckle. 

CAaPItotr 
jammed last week. The re 
been broken, 


This theater was literally 
ports are that all records have 
opening day an audience of over twenty-thousand person 
All of the excitement was over Douglas Fairbanks in hi 
very newest picture, “The Mark of Zorro.” The irresist 


bringing the 


able “Doug” in a picture that was full of romance, found 
plenty of opportunities for “stunts” and some of them 
were the most thrilling seen in a long tim It is really 
a pleasure to seea picture like this one that is so splendid 


as the feature pet 


in many ways, and having in addition 
haps the most popular star on the screen today 

The music program was arranged with much thought by 
S. L. Rothafel. One was inclined to believe it was not 
duly appreciated for the audience sastend anxious for the 
picture. The overture was the colorful music of Wolf 
Ferrari, the brilliant intermezzo from the “Jewels of the 
Madonna” with Erno Rapee conducting his orchestra with 


skill. The most artistic number on the program, however, 
was a shadow dance arranged by Oumansky; it was a 
charming bit, novel, and gracefully danced to the musi 


“Nola.” The second number hy the 
picture, was Chabrier’ 
“Espana.” It is very 


of Felix Arndt, from 
orchestra, as a prologue to the 
arrangement of Waldteufel’s waltz, 
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58 
hard to give a convincing reading of Spanish tempi unless 
ie is ‘Chast uughly schooled in Spanish music Greek 
Evans, baritone, was the soloist, with the Capitol Male 
emble also participating 
Notes 
lols of Clay,” the George Fitzmaurice production for 
nount, featuring Mae Murray, ended its engagement 
week at the Criterion Theater. Beginning December 
; William DeMille’s production “Midsummer Madness,” 
{ new feature film 
Heliotrope,” the cosmopolitan production by George 
) Baker of Richard Washburn Child's story, is the stel- 
creen attraction at the Rialto Theater for this week. 
lanaging Director Edward Bowes announces that the 
itol Theater has secured for an extended engagement, 
Buy, the Norwegian baritone 
rhe spectacle, “Passion,” which will be presented at the 
ol Theater during the week of December 12, will 
luce to American audiences for the first time, the 
us continental star, Pola Negri as Madame Du Barry, 
little French miliner who swayed the destiny of a na- 
It is the first foreign picture of importance to be 
wn in this country since the war and sets a standard of 
ich our best producers may well be envious. The en- 
ement given to the production by the National Board 


Review is a remarkable one. The Board proclaims it 
‘ far the finest portrayal of the life and tragedy 
Madame Du Barry yet placed on the screen, and as a 
ture of the times, in its fidelity to the spirit of history, 

imagination and its dramatic vigor, and inthe quality 
ts acting, declares it to be a masterpiece, and a screen 
tacle of the first magnitude. 

May JOHNSON, 





Current New York 
Musical Attractions 








“Afgar” (Oriental extravaganza, with Delysia), Central 
Theater 

Century Promenade (The Midnight Rounders at 11:30), 
Century Root 

“Broadway Brevities” (revue), Winter Garden 

“Good Times” (extravaganza), Hippodrome 

“Greenwich Village Follies” (revue), Shubert Theater. 

“Hello Lester” (musical comedy), Cort Theater 

“Hitchy Koo” (revue), New Amsterdam Theater. 

“Honey-Dew” (play with music), Casino. 

“Irene” (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Jimmie” (revue, with Frances White), Apollo Theater. 

“Mary” (musical comedy), Knickerbocker Theater. 

“Mecca” (great musical spectacle), Century Theater. 

“Pitter Patter” (musical version of “Caught in the 
Rain”), Longacre Theater, 

“Rollo’s Wild Oat” (play, with incidental music), Punch 
and Judy Theater 

“Spanish Love” (play, with incidental music), Maxine 
Elliott Theater 

“The Half Moon” (musical comedy), Liberty Theater. 

“Tickle Me” (musical revue), Selwyn Theater. 

“Tip-Top” (Fred Stone's show), Globe Theater 

“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (11:30 p. m.), New Amster 


dam Roof 
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BOOKS 


CARL FISCHER 
New York, Boston and Chicago 
“The Technic of the Baton,” by Albert Stoessel, Instructor 
of Conducting at the A. E. F, Bandmasters’ and Musi 
cians’ School, Chaumont, France 

Albert Stoessel, who seems to have been chosen by 
Walter Damrosch as instructor of conducting at the Band 
masters’ School in France, is a St. Louis musician who 
studied in Europe, and has composed much, among which 
are a string quartet and quintet. He was later stationed 
in Massachusetts and became bandmaster in the U. S. A, 
army. Mr. Damrosch writes a preface to this book, which 
consists of eighty- eight pages, in which he says: “The lack 
of routine and the ignorance of even the simplest rudiments 
of the art of ‘beating time’ is appalling among many of 
our conductors, organists and choirmasters. Mr. Stoessel’s 
book should be of great help to them.” This is most 
true, for all organists and choirmasters will benefit by a 
perusal of this book. Mr. Stoessel’s preface tells in two 
pages what one may learn from his book, which begins with 
gymnastic exercises for the hand and arms, illustrating by 
full page pictures of the vigorous looking young author. 
He speaks of the general attitude of the conductor, and 
shows the five fundamental positions used in actual con- 
ducting. The exact manner of beating time whether in 
quadruple, quintuple, sextuple, or other rhythm, is given 
with diagrams and examples to practice in conducting. The 
proper manner of attack is given, insuring precision of 
beginning. He also quotes Berlioz, giving complicated 
passages with three-fourths for one group of instruments, 
and two groups of simultaneous triplets for another set of 
players. On the conducting of waltzes, he says: “To begin 
with, a dividing line must be drawn between a waltz played 
for dancing and the concert waltz. The former is performed 
in a regular rhythmic manner everywhere, except in Vienna 
and South America, where the dancers are accustomed to lit- 
tle freedom of tempo. There is so much really good music 
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written in this form, that it is a pity to hear waltzes 
‘ground out’ in the reprehensible one-beat-in- a-measure style 
of so many of our military bandmasters.” Portions of 
Strauss’ “Artist's Life” waltzes are given in the examples, 
which also contain various modes of beating waltz time to 
conform with the spirit of the music. 

“There are so many ways of conducting waltz time,” 
he says. “Some conductors beat all the beats, others only 
one beat to the measure. Analysis of some of the methods 
of the great conductors who have not disdained to play 
the waltzes of composers like Waldteufel or Johann Strauss, 
has led us to believe that the three styles of conducting 
explained in the following diagrams are the ones most 
generally used.” 

Finally, a chapter on the band leader as instructor of his 
unit, and a final chapter on “A Few Hints on Rehearsing” 
are ‘filled with kernels of good sense. 

A misprint occurs on page eighty- three, third line, where 
the word should be “adapt” not “adopt.” 


MUSIC 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
Boston and New York 
“God of the Nations,” Song, by Gena Branscombe 


This pamgneee is known as a writer of many songs, of which 
“Hail ime of Holidays” (Old English) is one of the best 
known, A born Canadian, she studied seriously in Europe, and 
has appeared frequently*in recitals of her own works in America. 
Nordica, Bispham, Alda and others have sung her songs. All this 
is mentioned as a guarantee that her music has merit, and the pa- 
triotic song under consideration is full of it. There are three 
settings, namely, for soprano or tenor, for mezzo soprano or bari- 
tone, and as a duet for high or low voices. It moves with spirit, 
hymn like, dignified and worthy. A sample stanza: 


“Forever may our country lead 
Where honor points the way; 

And loyal sons, by word and deed, 
Speed earth’s redemption day.’ 


“When Flaming Morn Bursts Forth,” Song, by Florence 
Newell Barbour 


The Providence (R. I.) composer, more recently living in 
Rochester, N. Y., a pianist of ability, composer of many musical 
works, is perhaps a Christian Scientist, judging by the motive as 
reflected in the poem by Harriet Prescott Spofford. It is a joyous, 
optimistic song, echoing the thought “O, glad am I that I was 
born!” There is much variety in melody. and accompaniment, with 
a fine climax at the close. For high or low voice. 





Eddy Brown’s Only Recital Here 


Eddy Brown, violinist, will give his only recital of the 
season on Thursday afternoon, December 16, in Carnegie 
Hall. In addition to Bach’s chaconne and Max Bruch’s 
Scottish fantasie, Mr. Brown will play the Vivaldi-Nachez 
concerto in A minor for violin, In the last named, he will 
be accompanied by a string quartet, composed of Michel 
Bernstein, violin; Saul Sharrow, violin; Vladimir Berlin, 
viola, and Victor Lubalin, cello, and Francis Moore, organ- 
ist. A group of short numbers will close the program. 


Howell to Sing at Fitchburg Festival 


December 16 will find Dicie Howell filling a concert 
engagement in Scarsboro, N. Y., and during January she 
will give a recital in New York and one in Boston. She 
is one of the soloists engaged for the forthcoming Fitch- 
burg Festival, of which Nelson P. Coffin is the conductor. 


Ottilie Schillig Busy 


Ottilie Schillig, who was heard at two recitals in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, appeared in Dayton, Ohio, November 11, 


also scoring a success there, the local press praising her 
with as great unanimity as the New York papers. Novem- 
ber 16 she sang for a woman’s club in Haverhill, Mass., 
again winning praise for the sincerity and superiority of 
her art. She was also booked for a recital in faraway Mis- 
sissippi, but, obeying orders of her physician, canceled it 
with regrets. 


Boza Oumiroff Activities 


Early in December, Boza Oumiroff, lyric baritone, who 
recently gave a successful debut concert at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, will be soloist at a private musicale of Mrs. 
White, and on December 15 at Vassar College. He will 
be assisted by Ella Spravka, pianist and accompanist. 








Schubert Mandolin Club Concert 


On Saturday evening, December 18, a concert will be 
given by the Schubert Mandolin Club, assisted by Rita 
Montreux, soprano, and Bella Hecht, pianist, at the Peo- 
ple’s House Auditorium, 7 East Fifteenth street. 
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